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Preface 


It is said about Kautilya (also known as Chankya and Vishnugupta) of the 
4th century BC, one of the greatest political thinkers root only of India but 
also of the world, the author of the monumental work ‘Arthashastra’ and the 
Prime Minister of Chandragupta Maurya that he was so particular about 
personal and national value that he never used even an official writing 
instrument for his personal work. 

All the three themes of this book i.e. the Values, Environment and Human 
Rights have acquired a special significance in the present context. One feels 
sad to note that there tends to be the debasement of values, degradation of 
environment role of education is highlighted to assert this trend, ways and 
means are suggested here to develop an awareness of these concerns among 
the students so that they develop appropriate attitudes and skills. 

Views of eminent thinkers and recommendations of several committees 
and commissions are analysed on the issues of value development. 

The matter on environment and human rights for this publication is drawn 
from a number of documents published by UN and its various agencies. 

The author is grateful to all the authors and the publishers whose books 
he has made use of in preparing this book. 


J.C. Aggarwal 
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About the book 


All the three theme of this book—the Values, the Environment and the Human 
Rights have acquired a special significance in the present trend of debasement 
of human values, degradation of environment and violation of human rights. 
In this context, this publication highlights the role of educational institutions 
to reverse this trend. It offers several workable suggestions. 

In the ultimate analysis, it is held that there is a paramount need for mass 
awaking and concerted action in this regard. 

The book draws its national from the publications of UN and its various 
organisations and agencies also. 
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Values: Concept, Nature 
and Classification of Values 


1.1 MEANING OF THE CONCEPT ‘VALUE’ 


Apart from the religion preachers and spiritualists, the economists, 
educators, humanists, philosophers, political leaders, psychologists, social 
reformers, sociologists and thinkers have reflected upon the meaning and 
dimensions of the concept ‘Value.’ Although their views differ widely but 
all of them stress the significance of values at personal, national and global 
level. 

In view of the divergence of opinion on the concept, the noted philosopher 
A.C. Garnett in Religion and Moral Life (1955) observed that on account of 
the ambiguity of the term ‘Value,’ it should be avoided except where the 
contextual meaning is clear. In this context, A. Maslow in The Further Research 
of Human Nature (1982) said, “Values are defined in many ways and mean 
different things to different people. As a matter of fact, it is so confusing 
semantically that I am convinced we will soon give up this catch-all word in 
favour of more precise and more operational definition.” 

Having quoted the above-mentioned views, it is observed that values are 
so deeply embedded in human thoughts and actions that it is extremely 
important to understand the essence underlying values. In view of this, views 
of some thinkers are given here. 

1. John Dewey (1948) views value as, “The value means primarily to prize, 
to esteem, to appraise and to estimate. It means the act of cherishing something, 
holding it dear and also the act of passing judgement upon the nature and 
amounts of values as compared with something else.” 

2. In the words of C.F. Kluckhon (1959), “Value is a conception, emplicit 
or implicit, distinctive of an individual or characteristics of a group of the 
desirables which influence the selection, from the available means and ends 
of action.” 

3. The Dictionary of Education (1959) defines values “as the things in 
which people are interested—things they want to desire to be or become; feel 
as obligatory, worship, or enjoy.” 

4. T. Pattern Parsons (1960) holds, “Value is an element of shared symbolic 
system which serves a criterion or standard for selection among the alternatives 
of orientation which are intrinsically open in a situation.” 
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5. Kane (1962) states “Values are the ideals, beliefs, or norms which a 
society or the large majority of a society’s members hold.” 

6. According to Cuber (1962), “Values are the ideas and beliefs which 
people cherish. These ideas contain or express the judgement which people 
have, of the relative importance of things.” 

7. J.L. Spaulding (1963) perceives values in terms of the involvement among 
the components of limited closed system which are essential for the integration 
of the system as constituted at the given time. 

8. Zaleznik and David (1964) observe “Values as the ideas in the mind of 
men comparable to norms in that they specify how people should behave. 
Values also attach degrees of goodness to activities and relationships.” 

9. LJ. Lehner and N.J. Kube maintain (1967) that “Values are the integral 
part of personal philosophy of life which we generally mean the system of 
values by which we live. The philosophy of life includes our aims, ideals and 
manner of thinking and the principles by which we guide our behaviour and 
conduct our affairs.” 

10. According to T.W. Hipple (1969), “Values are conscious or unconscious 
motivators and justifiers of the actions and judgement.” 

11. Rokeach (1973) defines values, “As an enduring belief, a specific mode 
of conduct or end along a continuum of relative importance.” 

12. M.P. Hunt (1975) looks at values “as a judgement concerning the worth 
of an object, person, group or situation. Value judgement contains evaluative 
rating terms, such as good, bad, moral, immoral, beautiful, ugly etc.” 

13. E.S. Brightman (1978) says, “In the most elementary sense, value means 
whatever is actually liked, prized, esteemed, desired, approved or enjoyed by 
any one at a time.” 

14. In Teaching Values in College (1980), R. Morrill has stated, “Although 
values cannot be defined through deeds, they always are mediated through 
specific acts,” 

N. Torralba (1995) has observed in The Always of All Education: Values 
and Virtues, “that values can be defined operationally to include norms of 
right conduct and good intellectual and moral habits.” 

15, P.N. Kirpal (1982) proposes for “a fresh enunciation of human values 
which can be shared by all and made operative in order to build human 
solidarity for greater justice and higher quality of life.” 

16. N.K. Dutt (1986) says that “a value is defined as an endeavour which 
satisfies need system, psychological as well as physiological needs. Almost 
all human beings have the same physiological needs but differ in their 
psychological needs, hence differ in their values and styles of life.” 

17. W.H. Kilpatrick has explained the concept of values as, “That out of 
man’s capacity for goal seeking behaviour arise his wants and efforts and out 
of these come in consciously chosen ends (goals). Because ends conflict, man 
is led to weigh his goals against each other; when this is done critically enough 
values emerge.” 

18. Henderson in this context observes, “It has been pointed out that man 
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acts to satisfy his wants, anything which satisfies a human want becomes 
thereby a value. To say that our conduct is motivated by our value is another 
way of saying that we act to satisfy our wants.” 

19, According to R.B. Perry, “That which is an object of interest is invested 
with value.” 

20. In the words of J.S. Brubacher, “To state one’s aim of education is to 
state one’s educational values.” 

21. R. Borsodi states, “Values are emotional judgements. They are generated 
by feelings not cognitions. They are emotional, not intellectual judgements.” 

22. D.W. Prall observes, “Value is precisely the term applied in common 
usage to objects which stand at the outer end of the relation called liking, the 
inner end of which is a human mind that likes.” 

23. According to Prof. C. Seshadri (1992), “Value refers to objects that 
human beings consider desirable and worthy of pursuit in their thoughts, 
feelings and actions. These objects may be material or abstract qualities and 
states of mind and heart like truthfulness, happiness, peace, justice. In any 
case, they function as ideals and standards and govern human actions.” 

24. Dr. (Ms.) R. Indira (1992) defines value as, “Value is a conception, 
explicit or implicit, and distinctive of an individual or of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from the available modes, means and ends of 
an action. In other words, value is an enduring belief that a specific mode of 
conduct or state of existence is personally or socially preferable to an opposite 
or converse mode of conduct or state of existence.” 

25. The Committee on Religious and Moral Instruction (1959) defined 
moral and spiritual values as: “Anything that helps us to behave properly 
towards others is moral value.” 

“Anything that takes us out of our self, and inspires us to sacrifice for the 
good of others or for a great cause is spiritual value.” 

26. Kireet Joshi (1997), a former Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India in Education for Character Development has explained the word 
“Value” in these words, “This word value as understood in the context of 
educational philosophy, refers to those desirable ideals and goals which are 
intrinsic in themselves and which, when achieved or attempted to be achieved, 
evoke a deep sense of fulfilment to one or many or all parts of what we consider 
to be the highest elements of our nature. In a sense, it may be urged that the 
word “value” is basically undefinable, since it denotes a fundamental category 
and it is itself the highest genius of that category.” Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
are the supreme values of life. The author further observes, “At the same 
time, there is a common understanding in regard to truth, beauty and goodness 
which can be conceived as the supreme values of life. They are intrinsic in 
character and they are ends-in-themselves.” It is contended by the same writer 
that “Even if there are wide differences as to what is meant by these three 
terms, there is agreement that they are most desirable ideals and mere 
orientation towards them inspires development of those states of our being 
and becoming in which we can hope to find some kind of ultimate fulfilment.” 
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1.2 ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT VALUES 


A German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) is said to have 
used the word ‘Values’ first in 1880. Till then, the word ‘Value’ was used as 
a singular noun, meaning the measure of something, for example, the value of 
labour, money or labour. It was also used as a verb, meaning to value as 
esteem something. Nietzsche used the word ‘Values’ in plural to denote moral 
attitudes and beliefs that were personal and subjective. It is of interest to note 
that he along with several other thinkers believed that ‘values’ were not 
necessarily conducive for building strong personalities. In the modern 
democratic societies values are considered indispensable. Thus since then, 
the concept ‘Values’ has undergone radical change. 


1.3 VALUES, VIRTUES, MORALITY AND ETHICS 


Prof. B. Mukhopadhyay in his write-up in “University News” (March 7— 
13, 2005) has attempted to differentiate value related terms. He has observed, 
“*....Values do not mean only virtues. Moral values are known as virtues. 
Ethics deal with right and norms. Ethics is a system or code of morals. Once 
someone knows his values and knows what is important to him, ethics can 
help him to set goals.” 

Values involve individual feelings, ideas and beliefs an individual operates 
according to a system of values. Everything he does, every decision he makes, 
comes from within, conscious or unconscious system of values. 

The Committee on Moral Education, Uttar Pradesh (1983), considers moral 
education and value-oriented education as one and the same thing. It, in its 
report on moral education, has given a wider meaning to it. It has interpreted 
it “to include not only ethical values but also spiritual, scientific, aesthetic and 
sporting values, indeed all humanistic values.” 

Education in Values: A Source Book, published by NCERT (1992) states, 
“The phrase ‘value education’ is preferred to other terms in vogue like ‘moral 
education,’ ‘moral and spiritual education,’ etc., in view of its 
comprehensiveness, the concern is with the development of values in general 
and that covers moral, social, spiritual, aesthetic and other values as well.” 


1.4 NATURE OF VALUES 


1. Values are the standards or guidelines for an individual's life. 
2. Values are influenced by an individual’s experiences, desires and 
specific situations. 

3. Values are the standards or guidelines for a nation that guide its 
policies. 

. Values steer our life’s journey. 

. Values are not static. 

. Values are modes of organising conduct. 

. Values are acquired sub-consciously in many ways. 

. Values possess both cognitive and effective dimensions. 
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9. Values can be structured and restructured through processes of 

reflective thinking. 

10. Values animate an individual. They move him around in his 
environment as they define its attractive and repelling sectors. 

11. Values energise individuals to action. 

12. Values are organised into value systems. The total number of values 
that constitute an individual’s value system is not very large. 

13. The value of a thing is on account of the fact that the thing has the 
power to satisfy our desires. 3 

14. Anything has a value if it relates to the purpose of an individual 
which he has in his life. 

15. Anything which has utility has value. 

16. Values are felt sometimes partly and sometimes wholly. 

17. Values are helpful for survival. 

18. Anything which is helpful in organising society is called value. 

19. Values are influenced by emotions. 

20. Values are derived from several sources. 


1.5 PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES 


The philosophy of values is described by Swami Vivekananda in these 
words, “To be happy is the universal urge of all beings and at all times. One 
has to be at peace with oneself to be happy. These can be.no peace for a 
turbulent mind. ‘Vasanas’ (undesirable, wants) take away the peace of mind. 
It is only when we follow a value system that we can have a serene, 
contemplative mind. When mind is calm, we can turn it within to ‘see’ the 
treasure of pure consciousness. No treasure, on earth is equal to a slice of that 
‘tattva’ (element).” 

‘Shrimad Bhagavat Gita’ states, “Mind, has to be loosened from 
‘durtyapara’ (misdeeds) and engaged in acquiring ‘sadgunas’ (virtues). A 
mind which has ‘daivi sampati’ (divine qualities) has ‘Shanti’ (peace). These 
values make us introspective and correct our personality.” About two ihousand 
years ago, Thiruvalluvar a great saint said, “Achievement of a human being is 
proportionate to how high he or she thinks.” 

Einstein, one of the greatest scientists of the world has observed, “A positive 
aspiration and effort for an ethical and moral configuration of our common 
life is of overriding importance. Here, no science can save us. I believe, indeed, 
solely the practical and factual in our education has led directly to the 
importance of ethical values.” 

In the words of our first Prime Minister, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, “Let us 
pursue our path to industrial progress with all our strength and vigour and at 
the same time remember that material riches without tolerance and compassion 
and wisdom may turn to dust and ashes.” 


1.6 CONFUSION OVER MEANING OF VALUES 
e Values inean different things to different people. 
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Value is what an individual desires likes or prefers. 

The range of values of man is indeed wide from mundane and petty 
desires to lofty ideals. 

Values depend upon the stage of development of a society. 

Values depend upon religious considerations. 

Values depend upon social systems. 

Values depend upon political systems. 

Values depend upon technologies. 


1.7 CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES 


Values are classified in a number of ways. However, here we are giving 
important types of classification. 


Classification of Values I 


. Aesthetic values 

. Cultural values 

. Citizenship values 

. Economic or material values 
. Emotional values 


Ethical values 


. Humanistic values 
. Intellectual or mental values 


. Moral values 
. National values 


. Physical values 


. Religious values 


. Scientific values 

. Social or sociological values 
. Spiritual values 

. Universal values 


. Positive values and negative values 


It may be observed that there is no watertight compartmental classification 
of values as they overlap. 


Classification or Types of Values II 


Intrinsic values 


Values which are Cultural Institutional Personal Social values 
pursued for their values values values . (Good of the 
own sake such as: (Conservation (Establishment, (Values for society) 

1. Truth and promotion moral and the good of 

2. Goodness of culture) political the 

3. Beauty values) individual) 


Instrumental or Mundane values 
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Classification II 
(1) (2) 
National Values Global Values 
Classification IV 
(1) (2) 
National Values Individual Values 
Classification V 
(1) (2) 
Thdividual Values Global Values 
Classification VI 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Cultural Essential Personal Social Institutional 
Values Values Values Values Values 
Classification VII 
(1) (2) 
Cultural Values Disciplinary Values 
Classification VII 
(1) (2) 
Liberalising Values Sentimental Values 
Classification IX 
(1) (2) 6) (4) 
Preparatory Introductory Practical or Conventional 


Values Values utilitarian Values Values 
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Classification X 
(1) (2) 
Traditional Values Modern Values 
Classification XI 
(1) (2) 
Material Values Non-material Values 
Classification XII 
u) (2) 
Religion Values Secular Values 
Classification XIII 
(a) (2) 
Secular Values Scientific Values 
Classification XIV 
(1) (2) 
Ethical Values Spiritual Values 
Classification XV 
(1) (2) 
Positive Values Negative Values 
Classification of Values XVI 
Cognitive Affective Conative 
Implying the knowledge Conveying that men Doing one’s duty calmly 
that realisation of the have Atma (true self) and sincerely without 
‘true self’ (Atman) isthe leading to the conceptof any thought of reward 
real truth (satya) universal love (Prem) and personal gain which 
and inner peace or can be termed as 
serenity (shanti) and righteous conduct 
equanimity under all (Dharma) in a non- 


situations violent manner. 
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Classification of Values: Core Values XVII 


Righteous True love for Non-violence 


Peace Truth 
conduct others 


Spiritual Values 


Moral Values 


Fig. 1.1: Human Values 


Modern vs. Traditional Values 


e Modern democratic values and traditional colonial values 
© Modern socialist values and traditional capitalist values 
© Modern secular values and traditional religious values 

@ Modern scientific values and traditional spiritual values 
© Modern global values and traditional national values 

° 


Modern material values and traditional spiritual values. 


Values as Enshrined in Indian Invocation 


The following values enshrined in an ancient Indian Invocation are equally 
relevant even today. 
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Sarve bhavantu sukhinath 
Sarve santu niramayah 

Sarve bhadrani pashyantu 

Ma kaschit dukha bhag bhavet! 
May all live happily 

May all enjoy good health 
May all see auspiciousness 
May none experience distress 
May peace prevail everywhere! 


1.8 LISTS OF VALUES CLASSIFIED/IDENTIFIED BY EMINENT 
THINKERS AND WRITERS 

1. Swami Vivekananda has laid stress on the following values: 
Cultivation of heart 
Fearlessness 
Non-injury 
Purity not only personal purity, but social purity 
Self-sacrifice 

@ Service to others 

About service to others, Swami Vivekananda said, “I call him a Mahatma 
who feels for the poor. Service to mankind is the highest goal.” 


2. Mahatma Gandhi mentions the following eleven values: 
(1) ‘Ahimsa’ (Non-violence) 
(2) ‘Satya’ (Truth) 
(3) ‘Astayam’ (Non-thriving) 
(4) ‘Brahmacharya’ (Purity) 
(5) ‘Aparigraha’ (Non-acquisitiveness) 
(6) ‘Sharirshrama’ (Physical work) 
(7) ‘Aswada’ (Control of Palate) 
(8) ‘Sarvatra Bhavjavarjana’ (Fearlessness) 
(9) ‘Sarva Dharma Sambhava’ (Looking up at all religious equally— 
toleration) 
(10) ‘Swadeshi’ (Patriotism—love of one’s own country) 
(11) ‘Sparsha Bhavna’ (Abolition of untouchability). 


3. Values emphasised at the National Seminar held at Coimbatore by 

Ramakrisha Mission Vidyalaya (Feb., 1980) 

(1) Cleanliness 

(2) Community service 

(3) Compassion 

(4) Dignity of labour 

(5) Dutifulness 

(6) Faith in God 

(7) Integrity 
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(8) Fearfulness 

(9) Non-violence 

(10) Orderliness 

(11) Patriotism 

(12) Punctuality 

(13) Respect for elders 
(14) Respect for all religions 
(15) Self-discipline 

(16) Social responsibility 
(17) Sound health 

(18) Truthfulness (honesty). 


4. Values suggested by Dr. Karan Singh, a great scholar and thinker, 
Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru University 


In a write-up in the ‘Hindustan Times’ December 10, 2004, Dr. Karan 
Singh referred to the following values: 

(1) Family values 

(2) Societal values 

(3) Environmental values 

(4) Inter-religious understanding values 

(5) Spiritual values 

(6) Global values. 

The first relates to family values. By this I do not mean a reversion to 
conservative or retrogressive social structures. What I speak of is the necessity 
for harmony within the family, which, after all, is every child’s first classroom. 
If there is conflict within the family, the effect on the child will be negative. 
Family values, such as respect for elders, helpfulness, cooperation and mutual 
affection, can go a long way in laying the foundations for a positive mindset. 
True, our educational system does not reach out to families, but that is where 
the first elements ofeducation are inculcated, and where parent-teacher associ- 
ations have an important role to play. 

The second set of societal values include courtesy, consideration to 
strangers, punctuality, cleanliness and cooperation. After the family, it is the 
school or college where these values need to be inculcated. Involving students 
in the maintenance of the campus or in socially productive work is an excellent 
training for inter-cultural understanding. In developing nations like India, we 
have introduced the concept of socially productive work which involves 
students making periodic visits to slums or villages in the vicinity and assisting 
in projects designed to improve the standards of living. 

The third set involves environmental issues. It is now well known that 
the 20th century witnessed a massive exploitation of the biosphere. If this 
trend continues, the prospect for the very survival of the human race may 
itself be brought into question. It is, therefore, necessary that the students 
develop an awareness of the importance of preserving and improving the 
environment. 
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The fourth set of values involves inter-religious understanding. Religion 
in history had had a mixed record. On the one hand, much that is great and 
noble in human civilisation — architecture, painting, literature, moral codes 
and social organisations — can be traced back to the great religions. On the 
other hand, more people have been persecuted in the name of religion than for 
any other reason. We can no longer afford to have endless conflicts in the 
name of religion. The key to inter-religious understanding lies in the acceptance 
of multiple paths to the divine. It is important that interfaith education should 
become part of curricula around the world. 

This brings me to the fifth set of values — spiritual values. | am making a 
distinction between religion and spirituality, although they are closely intertwined. 
Spirituality attempts to access the divine power that resides within the deeper 
processes of our consciousness. It is this inner light that we all need to access, 
whether through prayer, meditation, yoga, zen, tao, zikr or any other methodology. 

Finally, we need shared values for the emerging global society. As global 
citizens committed to human survival or welfare, we must use the latest array 
of innovative and interactive pedagogic methodologies to structure a worldwide 
programme of education. 


5. Moral components advocated by John Wilson 


(1) A consideration for others: — Principle of equality-dignity of the 
individual-virtues involved; kindness, sympathy, altruism, courtesy, 
cooperation etc. 

(2) An awareness of feelings in one’s own and in others: — capacity to 
anticipate the feelings that would arise in himself and in others as a 
result of his action-moral thinking about the pros and cons of his 
action—“Do unto others as you would like them do unto you”—virtues 
involved: magnanimity, nobility, altruism etc. 

(3) Ability to collect data (in a situation involving morality)—right 

decision making—moral issues and moral conflicts—ability to collect 

all relevant facts—analyse—think of the possible course of action— 
scientific method of solving problems—virtues involved: reasoning, 
endurance, patience, etc. 

Ability to take a decision:— moral education must train the person to 

be able to take the right decision — virtues involved: justice, wisdom, 

temperance etc. 

Will to act on the decision:— may not act for want of sufficient 


courage—fear anticipated—virtues involved: courage, duty, 
responsibility etc. 


(4 


< 


(5 
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6. List of the Values as Compiled by NCERT 


The list compiled by the NCERT on the basis of various documents on 
education as well as the study of the Gandhian literature as given in Appendix 
II of “Documents on Social, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education” (1979) 
is given below: 


(1) Abstinence 


(3) Anti-untouchability 

(5) Consideration for others 

(7) Cooperation 

(9) Compassion 

(11) Common Good 

(13) Courtesy 

(15) Democratic Decision Making 

(17) Dignity of the Individual 

(19) Duty 

(21) Endurance 

(23) Friendship 

(25) Fellow-feeling 

(27) Forward Look 

(29) Gentlemanliness 

(31) Honesty 

(33) Humanism 

(35) Initiative 

(37) Justice 

(39) Kindness to animals 

(41) Leadership 

(43) National integration 

(45) Non-violence 

(47) Patriotism 

(49) Proper utilisation of time 

(51) Purity 

(53) Regularity 

(55) Respect for Others 

(57) Secularism and respect for 
all religions 

(59) Self-control 

(61) Self-duty 

(63) Self-reliance 

(65) Self-restraint 

(67) Sense of discrimination 
between good and bad 

(69) Simple living 

(71) Socialism 

(73) Social service 

(75) Spirit of enquiry 

(77) Team spirit 

(79) Tolerance 

(81) Universal love 

(83) Value for national and civic 


property. 
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(2) Appreciation of cultural 
values of others 

(4) Citizenship 

(6) Concern for others 

(8) Cleanliness 

(10) Common cause 

(12) Courage 

(14) Curiosity 

(16) Devotion 

(18) Dignity of Manual Work 

(20) Discipline 

(22) Equality 

(24) Faithfulness 

(26) Freedom 

(28) Good Manners 

(30) Gratitude 

(32) Helpfulness 

(34) Hygienic living 

(36) Integrity 

(38) Kindness 

(40) Loyalty to duty 

(42) National consciousness 

(44) National unity 

(46) Obedience 

(48) Peace 

(50) Punctuality 

(52) Quest for knowledge 

(54) Resourcefulness 

(56) Reverence for old age 

(58) Self-confidence 


(60) Self-discipline 

(62) Self-help 

(64) Self-respect 

(66) Self-support 

(68) Sense of social responsibility 


(70) Sincerity 

(72) Social justice 

(74) Solidarity of mankind 
(76) Sympathy 

(78) Team work 

(80) Truthfulness 

(82) Universal truth 
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7. S.J. Dackawish in Analysis of Values of Modern Age Midwerborn 
Community. Sociology and Social Research (1959) lists the following 12 
basic values: 


(1) Fairness (2) Genuineness 
(3) Happiness (4) Humility 

(5) Impulsive control (6) Integrity 

(7) International skills (8) Love for people 
(9) Mentality (10) Religion 

(11) Respect for dignity (12) Sobriety. 


8. The White House Conference on Education (1955) laid stress on the 
following values: 
© Appreciation of our democratic heritage 
Ability to think and evaluate consistently and creatively. 
Ethical behaviour based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 
Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 
An awareness of our relationships with the world community. 


9. Berelson and Salter (1972) divide values in the following two categories: 

© Values of Heart. These include—adventure, affection, idealism, 
independence, justice and patriotism. 

@ Values of Mind. These consist of—domination, economic success, 

personal success, power, problem solving competence and social security. 


10. Thomas’s (1967) classifies Values into six groups: 


(1) Aesthetic values, (2) Humanitarian Values, (3) Intellectual Values, 
(4) Power Values, (5) Material Values, and (6) Religious Values. 


11. Weil and Weid (1971) divide values into three main categories: 
(1) People oriented values like case, concern, cooperation and helpfulness. 
(2) Extension values like money, security, status, etc. 


(3) Expressive values like opportunities using special abilities and 
aptitudes. 


12. Some Scholars Like Roheach (1973) classify values in two broad 
categories: 


(1) Instrumental values (2) Terminal values. 
A person having instrumental may be: 

(1) Ambitious (2) Broadminded 
(3) Capable (4) Cheerful 

(5) Clean (6) Courageous 
(7) Forgiving (8) Helpful 

(9) Honest (10) Imaginative 
(11) Independent (12) Intellectual 


(13) Logical (14) Loving 
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(15) Obedient (16) Polite 

(17) Responsible (18) Self-controlled. 

The terminal values of a person consist of the following characteristics: 
(1) Beauty (2) Comfortable life 

(3) Equality (4) Exciting life 

(5) Equality (6) Family security 

(7) Freedom (8) Happiness 

(9) Inner security (10) National security 

(11) Self-respect (12) Sense of accomplishment 
(13) Social recognition (14) True friendship 

(15) Wisdom. 


13. Hunt (1975) lists the following values in the modern age: 


(1) Concern for egualitarianism 

(2) Concern for free speech 

(3) Concern for peaceful resolution of disputes 

(4) Concern for participatory democracy 

(5) Concern for freedom in personal life style 

(6) Disdain for traditional political interests 

(7) Concern for natural environment 

(8) Concern for natural human values. 

Hunt further suggests that the recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Education (1955) hold valid even today. 


14. Jangira (1985) classifies values into the two groups as under: 


1. Core values consisting of mutual trust, faith in the goodness of man, 
social courtesises leading to mutual respect, pursuit of excellence in work, 
appreciation of aesthetics, supporting the just cause, truthfulness, etc. 

2. Ethical values comprising hard work, regularity, punctuality, respect 
for teachers, concern for the prestige of the institution, avoidance of telling 
lies for the petty gains, smoking, drinking, gambling, stealing and copying. 


15. V.S. Mathur lists the following values of Indian Culture: 


Avoiding extremes 

Receptivity to learn 

Spiritual approach to life 

Taking comprehensive view of life 
Tolerance, 


WEwn = 


16. V.K. Gokak (1982) has classified the values as: 


Truth 

Righteous conduct 
Peace 

Love 
Non-violence. 


Sree 
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17. The Parliamentary Standing Committee on Human Resource 
Development on Values 


Eighty First Report on Value Based Education (1999) (Chavan Committee’s 
Report) submitted in both Houses of Parliament observed that Truth (Satya), 
Righteous conduct (Dharma), Peace (Shanti), Love (Prema) and Non-violence 
(Ahimsa) are the Core Universal Values which can be identified as the 
foundation stone on which the value based education programmes can be 
built up. 


18. ‘National Curriculum Framework for School Education’ (2000) 


It has observed, “Truth, righteous conduct, peace, love and non-violence 
are the core universal values that can become the foundation for building 
the value based education programme.... These five universal values 
represent the five domains of human personality—intellectual, physical, 
emotional, psychological and spiritual—are correlated with the five major 
objectives of education, namely knowledge, skill, balance, vision and 
identity.” In addition, key qualities like regularity, punctuality, cleanliness, 
self-control, industriousness, sense of duty, desire to serve, responsibility, 
enterprise, sensitivity to equality, fraternity, democratic attitude and sense 
of obligation to environmental protection have been highlighted. The Frame 
Work has proposed inculcation and nurturance of moral, ethical, humanistic 
and constitutional values. 


1.9 VALUE OF VALUES 


Instrumental Values. A subject is said to have instrumental value when it is 
pursued, not for its own sake, but for some ends beyond itself. Instrumental 
values include preparatory or introductory, practical or utilitarian, socialising 
and conventional values. 

A subject is said to have a Preparatory value when it prepares the way 
for other studies. Arithmetic prepares the way for Algebra. When a particular 
study introduces us to a number of subjects, it has an introductory value. It 
is identical with the preparatory value. To illustrate we may select Physical 
Geography which introduces us to a little of Botany, Zoology, Physics and 
Chemistry. The practical or utilitarian value lies in a study of subject whose 
pursuit is useful inasmuch as it satisfies many wants and needs. The subject 
is individually and directly practical when the knowledge of the subject is 
applied directly by the person himself. A person may use his knowledge of 
hygiene to escape small pox. The same knowledge can, however, be used 
through other agencies, through society, for example. A subject is said to 
possess a socialising value when it creates socially desirable habits and 
reactions, or when it enables us to understand society in its complexities. 
The socialising value includes moral values too. These moral values refer to 
certain moral traits that society wants individuals to develop. The 
conventional value implies a value which is conventionally desirable in a 
subject. Certain subjects may be studied because their knowledge is expected 
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of people of a certain class. Their knowledge is indeed for proper social 
intercourse and social enjoyment. In the times of Locke, a gentleman was 
expected to learn Latin, Greek and Grammar because they were necessary 
in that social set up. 

Intrinsic values are inherent in the subjects that we may describe as cultural 
studies. These have been described by Dewey as the appreciative studies. 
The resulting experiences in these subjects are worthwhile on their own 
account. These values that accrue from their studies are in the form of 
aesthetic pleasures or intellectual joys. According to Wright, “An intrinsic 
value is of worth on its own account; an instrumental value because of its 
consequences.” Examples of intrinsic values are truth, beauty and goodness, 
etc. They themselves are the ends and not the means for achieving some 
other end. 

The cultural values have been subdivided into the /iberalising and the 
sentimental values. The liberalising value consists in the pleasure that 
accompanies intellectual insight. The sentimental value, on the other hand, 
refers to pleasure that emerges when our feelings are exercised. Our feelings 
may be aroused by the aesthetic, the comic, the social and the moral situation. 
Drama, Literature, Music, Painting, Sculpture and Religion have, in varying 
degrees, these values. 

Professor Cunningham lays stress on the disciplinary values of the 
subjects. Their pursuit is important because it gives rise to mental activity 
and forms sound habits and skills. Each subject, he says, causes certain type 
of mental operation or discipline. For example, natural sciences produce an 
attitude of mind characterised by precision which results from observation 
and reflective thinking. The humanistic sciences produce the discipline of 
tolerance. Metaphysical sciences, theology and philosophy produce the 
discipline of unification because in all these the ultimate aim is to achieve 
harmony and unity in life. The discipline of appreciation is produced by 
such subjects as painting, music, sculpture and others. The language will 
produce the discipline of expression which consists not only in the training 
to express oneself but also in being able to understand what others say and 
write. 

Essential Values. These values involve the basic nature of man himself 
and include elementary physical skills, basic social skills, ability to use symbols 
such as language and numbers. 

Personal Values. These values make a person good for himself. 

Social Values. These values are good for the society and form the basis of 
the relationship of an individual with other people in society. 

Institutional Values. These include values established by institutions- 
political etc. 

Global Values. These values pertain to the entire humanity. 

Ethical Values. These relate to our personal behaviour with our fellow- 
beings. Among these we include values like honesty and truth etc. All moral 
values are also covered under ethical values. 
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National Values. These include values relating to national goals, i.e., 
democratic, secular and socialist. 

Spiritual Values. These are concerned with the realisation of the ‘Self’ and 
being one with ‘Divinity.” i 
Note: All values overlap to some degree. No rigid classification is possible. 


1.10 SYNTHESIS BETWEEN THE TRADITIONAL VALUES 
AND MODERN VALUES 


In the attempt to inculcate values through education, we should draw 
freely upon our own traditions as well as the traditions of other countries 
and cultures of the world. There are strands within Indian thought itself 
which can lead to the new outlook appropriate for a modern society, and 
which can prepare the people for a willing acceptance of life with all its joys 
and sorrows, its challenges and triumphs. In them, too, we can find inspiration 
for social service and faith in the future. Mahatma Gandhi, for instance— 
and some other great leaders of thought—discovered the inspiration for their 
idealism and their passionate striving for social justice and social 
reconstruction largely from these sources. It is such re-interpretations and 
re-evaluations of the past that are now most needed. It is, however, specially 
important in the world of today that this effort should not be restricted to the 
national sources only. It would be necessary to draw upon liberalising forces 
that have arisen in the western nations and which have emphasised among 
other things, the dignity of the individual, equality and social justice. 

India is on the move again with the promise of new renaissance in the 
making. The most powerful tool in the process of this renaissance and 
modernisation is education based on secular values on the one hand and on 
the other on science and technology. In this context we cannot do better 
than to quote Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, “Can we combine the progress of science 
and technology with the progress of mind and spirit also? We cannot be 
untrue to science because that represents the basic fact of life today. Still 
less can we be untrue to those essential principles for which India has stood 
in the past throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path to industrial 
progress with our strength and vigour and at the same time remember that 
material riches without toleration and compassion and wisdom may well 
turn to dust and ashes.” 

The Education Commission 1964-66 has observed, “We believe that India 
should strive to bring science and the values of the spirit together in harmony 
and thereby pave their way for the eventual emergence of a society which 
would cater to the needs of the whole man and not only to a particular fragment 
of his personality.” 

Remarks made by Albert Einstein in ‘/deas and Opinions’ in this regard 
are very enlightening: “It is not enough to teach man a speciality. Through it 
he may become a useful machine but not a harmoniously developed personality. 
It is essential that the students require an understanding of and a lively feeling 
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for values. He must require a vivid sense of the beautiful and of the morally 
good. Otherwise he with his specialised knowledge resembles a well-trained 
dog rather than a harmoniously developed person.” 


1.11 CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS WITH MATERIAL 
VALUES AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

The materialistic persons hanker after money, power and prestige and for 
the achievement of this objective, they are prepared to go to any lengths. Plagued 
with suspicion of one another, they tend to become incapable of meaningful 
communication and deep personal relationships. They are prone to destructive 
and violent acts. They are very selfish. On the other hand, the spiritualists act on 
the premise that an individual is made for mutually helpful and satisfying 
relationships. They are pre-occupied with enlightenment and truth. Humility is 
the hallmark of their behaviour. Arrogance and pride are anathema to them. 
Their relationships are marked by honesty, integrity and openness. 


2 


Meaning and Need for Education of Human 
Values: Objectives of Education for Human Values 


2.1 MEANING OF EDUCATION FOR HUMAN VALUES 


Education for human values refers to the educational programme which is 
geared to the realisation of the vision of the society as envisaged in its 
Constitution for the good of the society and good life of the individual. It 
covers all aspects of the personality development — aesthetic, intellectual, 
moral, social and spiritual. 


2.2 CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATION FOR HUMAN VALUES 
Following are the chief characteristics of the education for human values: 
1, Value education is a comprehensive process. 

2. Value education is a process of direct as well as indirect inculcation 
of proper habits, the development of proper attitudes, sensibilities 
and characters of the learners. 

3. Value education is related to the good of ‘every’ learner and of ‘whole’ 
learner to serve as a powerful instrument of social and national 
reconstruction. 

4. The process of value development is influenced by a host of 
environmental factors—home or the family, school, the peer group, 
community, the media and the general ethos of the society. 


2.3 ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HUMAN VALUES 


Discussed separately 


2.4 NEED FOR THE EDUCATION OF HUMAN VALUES 

Values form an important element of the personality of individuals which 
influences their thought and behaviour in an unconscious manner. They are 
normative standards by which human beings are influenced in the choice among 
alternative courses of action. It is, therefore, very essential that education should 
develop such values in the students that they become an asset and guide them 
to become individuals of sterling character who place service of the society 
above service of the self. 
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C. Rajagopalachari (1879-1972) the first and the last Indian to occupy the 
position of Governor General of India and one of the most prominent statesmen 
of India has said, “National character is the keystone on whom rests the fate 
and future of our public affairs, not this ‘ism’. National character depends on, 
and, in fact, is individual rectitude. 

Individual honesty must be brought into being before we can hope for 
improvement of national affairs. 

If the parched field of Indian politics and administration has to get fresh, 
green life and grow, we need the monsoon of purity in national character. 

And the monsoon consists of little drops falling and uniting to make rain. 

Individual purity of character alone can revive the parched field, let’s regain 
our character quickly and all will be well — politics, administration and 
economic conditions.” This exhortation assumes special significance now when 
the pace of progress of values has lagged behind the pace of progress of 
materialism. 

The Committee on Religious an Moral Instruction (1959) explained the 
need for teaching moral and spiritual values as: We have to lay special stress 
on teaching of moral and spiritual values. Moral values particularly refer to 
the conduct of man towards man in the various situations in which human 
beings come together in the home, in social and economic fields, and in the 
life of the outside world generally. It is essential that from the earliest childhood, 
moral values should be inculcated in us. We have to influence the home first. 
We fear that our homes are not what they ought to be. Habits, both of mind 
and body, formed in the early years at home, persist and influence our life 
afterwards. Good manners are a very important part of moral education. It is 
not unusual that when a people attain freedom suddenly, after long years of 
bondage, they are inclined to become self-willed, arrogant and inconsiderate. 
In such situations good manners are easily set aside and young people tend to 
express the first flush of freedom in licence and rowdyism. 

The importance of good manners cannot be overstressed. Good manners 
will impose proper restraint on us and remove harshness in our words and 
rudeness in our behaviour. Good manners verily are like the oil that helps 
keep the machine of human society running smoothly. We have been losing 
our manners rather rapidly and it is necessary that we should recover them. 
Good manners should be sedulously inculcated and teachers must give 
instruction in this to all students at all times, both by examples and by precept. 
We must be constantly told that what hurts us, hurts others also and we must 
behave towards others as we want others to behave towards us. 

Then there is a great deal of talk of corruption and dishonesty in our official 
and business life. It is the students of today who are to be in charge of the 
various departments of life tomorrow; and if they learn what real integrity is 
in their early years, they are not likely to go very far wrong later on. Eve 
effort must, therefore, be made to teach students true moral values from 
earliest stage of their educational life. We are not unaware of the various s 
that are being taken at different educational levels towards literacy drive, a 
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education, and education of the handicapped. If the content of education is 
also enriched with moral and spiritual values, the purpose of education will 
have been truly fulfilled. 

Just as moral values affect the relations between man and man, so do spiritual 
values affect the individual in his relation with himself. The individual is not 
only a body; he is also a soul. He does not live by bread alone; he wants inner 
peace and happiness. If he loses all spiritual values, he loses the possibility of 
being at peace with himself. It is necessary to have some faith in things beyond 
the flesh, some identification with a purpose greater than oneself in order to 
achieve this mental equilibrium.” 

Martin Luther King said, “We have guided missiles and misguided men. 
This must be changed for the better by infusion of morality in private and 
public life.” 

Addressing the inspiring gathering of the religious and spiritual leaders, 
ever held at the UN in August-September 2000, the UN Secretary General 
called upon them to ‘look within’ and to consider what they could do to promote 
“justice, equality, reconciliation and peace.” 

There is no doubt that some sort of ‘spiritual therapy’ is needed for having 
a value based society and this need can be fulfilled to a considerable extent 
through education. 

Value education in schools is needed for the development of balanced 
personalities who are: 

1. Appreciative of good in others 
2. Creative 
3. Emotionally stable 
4. Fair 
5. Fearless 
6. Happy and cheerful 
7. Loyal (steadfast) 
8. Patriotic 
9, Productive 
10. Self-confident 
11. Self-controlled (disciplined) 
12. Self-reliant 
13. Silent (whenever needed) 
14. Socially adjusted 
15. Socially responsible 


2.5 VALUES NEEDED TO BE INCULCATED AMONG 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A. J.C. Verma has suggested the following values in “Education for Self- 
Development” (1983) 
1. Care for public property 
2. Cleanliness 


3. Cooperativeness 
tœ 
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4. Consideration of others 
5. Freedom 

6. Hard work 
7. Honesty 

8. Love for one’s country 
9. Justice 

10. Non-violence 

11. Scientific temper 

12. Secularism 

13. Self-discipline 

14. Service to people 

15. Team spirit 

16. Truth. 
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B. M.T. Ramji in his book “Value-oriented School Education,” has 
suggested that the students should be encouraged to acquire the following 


values: 
1. Cleanliness 
2. Courage 
3. Courtesy 
4. Dignity of manual work 
5. Joy 
6. Manual work 
7. Peace 
8. Purity 
9. Service 
10. Truth 
11. Universal love. 
C. C.B.S.E. and Value-oriented School Climate 


A Conference on Value Education (1986) organised by the Central Board 
of Secondary Education, Delhi identified the following 50 values which should 


form the school climate: 
1. Respect for individual 
2. Education for service rather than competition 
3. Openness, freedom, flexibility 
4. Human relationship 
5. Participation with maximum involvement 
6. Sensitivity and awareness 
7. Concern for each other 
8. Scientific attitude and scientific temper 
9. Honesty and integrity 
10. Value of time 
11. Mature self 
12. Self-acceptance, self-awareness, self-confidence 
13. Understanding leading to forgiveness 
14. Relationship with God 
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. Individual yet socially responsible 
. Work ethics 

. Dignity of labour 

. Trust 

. Fearlessness 

. Moral courage 

. Tolerance/acceptance of difference 
. Practice before preaching 

. Compassion 

. Use of head, heart and hand 


. Acculturation 


. Patriotism 
. Communication 


. Environment preservation 

. Justice 

. Exposure to world and international understanding 
. Integrated development 


. Staff development 
. Pastoral care 
. Team spirit 


. Parent-teacher relationship 

. Developed potentials 

. Optimism, faith and hope 

. Vision and sense of purpose 

. Life-long learner 

. Innovativeness and resourcefulness 


. Creativity and initiative 

. Sense of belonging 

. Sense of pride 

. Risk taking 

. Sense of adventure 

. Dedication and commitment 

. Simplicity and austerity 

. Ability to set standards and stick to those 
. Adaptability 

. Attention to details. 


2.6 OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION FOR VALUES: UNESCO PROJECT 


UNESCO-NIER Joint Report on Moral Education in Asian Countries 


(1980) lists the following objectives of value (moral) education: 


Full development of child’s personality in its physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual aspect. 

Inculcation of good manners and of responsible and cooperative 
citizenship. 
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3. 


4. 
5. 
6 


Developing respect for the dignity of the individual and sanctity of 
fundamental human rights. 

Inculcation of a spirit of patriotism and national integration. 
Developing a democratic way of thinking and living. 

Developing tolerance towards and understanding of different religious 
faiths. 

Developing a sense of human brotherhood at the social, national and 
international level. 

Helping children to have faith in some supernatural power and order 
that is supposed to control this universe and human life (This belong 
to the communities of believers). 

Enabling children to make moral decision on the basis of sound moral 
principles. 


2.7 OBJECTIVES OF ETHICAL AND SOCIAL VALUES AS SUGGESTED 


BY THE NATIONAL SEMINAR HELD AT COIMBATORE BY 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYALAYA (FEB. 1980) 


The outcome of inculcating ethical and social values in education is 
envisaged to be the emergence of balanced personalities who are: 
(i) Self-confident 
(ii) Self-reliant 
(iii) Self-controlled (disciplined) 
(iv) Happy and cheerful 
(v) Emotionally stable 
(vi) Productive 
(vii) Appreciative of good in others 
(viii) Creative 
(ix) Silent (whenever needed) 
(x) Socially responsible 
(xi) Socially adjusted 
(xii) Fearless 
(xiii) Fair 
(xiv) Loyal (steadfast) 
(xv) Patriotic 


2.8 OBJECTIVES OF VALUE-ORIENTED EDUCATION IN SRI SATHYA 
SAI INSTITUTE OF HIGHER LEARNING, PRASANTHINILAYAM, 


jir 


2. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


To help the students cultivate self-knowledge and self-confidence, 
so that each one can learn self-sacrifice and self-realisation. 

To make spiritual uplift, self-discovery, and social service the end 
of education through love and detachment. 


. To emphasise on giving and forgiving and not on getting and forgetting. 
. To encourage service, especially among the illiterate and the needy 


in the villages around. 
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. To highlight the responsibilities of youth, rather than rights: for, the 


right is earned only by the proper discharge of the responsibility. 


. To inculcate detachment, loving service, fraternity, humility, 


sincerity, fortitude, self-reliance, independence and fearlessness. 


. To inculcate in the students respect for their culture and gratitude to 


their parents, villages, nation and all those who strive for their 
welfare. 


. To develop in the students: Love All—Serve Ali and Hurt Never— 


Help Ever mentality. 


. To make the students internalise the mental outlook, that education 


is for life and not for living wherein the end of education is character. 
To shape the students into responsible citizens and impel/motivate 
them to subordinate their individual interests before the national 
interests. 


3 


Five Universal Values and Their Sub-values as 


Listed by Gokak Committee 


3.1 GOKAK’S CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES AND SUB-VALUES 
V.K. Gokak classified and grouped values under the five basic human 


values. 


Table 3.1: Five Basic Human Values and Their Sub-values 


Truth 


1. Curiosity 


2. Discrimination 2. Courage 


3. Quest for 
knowledge 


4, Reason 


5. Respect for all 
religions 
6. Secularism 


7. Spirit of 
enquiry 

8. Study of 
oneself 

9. Universal, 
self-existent 
truth 

10. Truthfulness 


Righteous Peace 
Conduct 
1. Cleanliness 
dignity of 
individual 


3. Dignity of 3. Discipline 
labour 
4. Duty and 4. Endurance 
loyalty to duty 
5. Equality 5. Integrity 
6. Faithfulness 6. Meditation 
7. Hygienic living 7. Purity 
8. Honesty 8. Self- 
discipline 
9. Justice 9. Self-respect 
10. Initiative 
11. Proper 
utilisation of 
time 
12. Prudence 
13. Punctuality 


Love 


1. Awareness of 1. Devotion 


2. Concentration 2. Friendship 


3. Humanism 


4. Kindness 
to animals 
5. Patriotism 
6. Sincerity 
7. Sympathy 


8. Tolerance 


Non-violence 


1. Appreciation of 


other’s culture 


2. Awareness of 
responsibility of 
citizenship 

3. Away from 
untouchability 
and national 
property 

4. Common good 


5. Compassion 
universal love 

6. Consideration 
for others 

7. Courtesy 


8. Fellow-feeling 


9. Gentlemanliness 
not to hurt 


10. Good manners 
11. Helpfulness 


12. Kindness 
13. National 
awareness 


(Contd.) 
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(Contd.) 
Truth Righteous Peace Non-violence 

Conduct 

14, Regularity 14. National 

integrity 

15. Resourcefulness 15. National unity 

16. Respect for 16. Readiness to 
others cooperate 

17. Reverence 17. Socialism 

18. Self-help 18. Social justice 

19. Self-confidence 19. Social service 

20. Self-reliance 20. Solidarity 

21. Self-sacrifice 

22. Self-support 

23. Service to 
others 

24. Simple living 

25. Team spirit 

26. Teamwork 


Source: Gokak, V.K., Teacher's Handbook for the Course in the Human Values (1982). 


3.2 ENUNCIATION OF FIVE VALUES 

Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning, Prasanthinilayam, Andhra Pradesh, 
has done a pioneering work in the field of human value education. Here, a brief 
description of Five Human Values as enunciated by the Institute is given. 

The Sathya Sai Education in Human Values Programme (SSEHV) identifies 
‘Five Domains’ of human personality and ‘Five Basic Human Values’ 
corresponding to these domains. 

The five domains of the personality are the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
super-conscious and the spiritual. 

The five “basic human values” are of Truth, Right Conduct, Peace, Love 
and Non-violence. They are called basic because they are pursued by people 
of all cultures and religions and they are timeless. They include the profound 
moral insights of the great civilisations; and they are derived from the universal 
order which upholds harmony in society. The values are called human because 
their practice makes one “human” in the true sense of the word. 

These five basic values correspond with the five domains of the personality. 
The intellectual level corresponds with Truth; the physical level corresponds 
with Right Conduct; the emotional level corresponds with Peace; the Super- 
Conscious level corresponds with Love; and the Spiritual domain corresponds 
with Non-violence. 

The five values are in turn the end result produced by the five domains of 
the human personality. 

The intellect pursues and perceives the Truth. 

The refinement of the human results in Righteous Conduct. 

The elimination of the lower impulses results in Peace. 

Love, which is defined as pure and selfless, flows forth from the Psyche 
itself and functions like intuition. 
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Non-violence, or universal love, is love which flows from a higher 
consciousness and identifies itself with each individual and object in the 
universe. 

Thus the holistic development of the personality becomes possible when 
all these faculties of the human being are refined to perfection. 


INTEGRITY 


DISCRIMINATION 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


HONESTY 


SYNTHESIS 


QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


SELF-ANALYSIS 


INTUITION 


Fig. 3.1: Levels of Truth 


Courage, Honesty and Sincerity 


Equality, Fraternity, Justice 
mer 


Fig. 3.2: Truth 
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Truth 


Truth is considered the most important of the five human values. This is 
because if one recognises the Truth that all humanity is one with a Supreme 
Being, the practice of the four other values becomes automatic. 

In the Human Values Programme, Truth is defined as the unison of. thought, 
word and deed. It is also that which never changes and hence it is beyond 
causation. Furthermore, it is the awareness of the truth of Being. Lastly, truth 
is incapable of being destroyed. Since it corresponds with the intellectual 
domain, Truth represents the zenith of intellectual perfection and the 
blossoming of intuition in the individual. It is a testimony to the capacity of 
the intellect and the power and efficacy of intuition. 


Components of Sub-values of Truth 


In this Programme, Truth is developed through exposing children to 
components of Truth. These components are called ‘sub-values’ and they are 
curiosity, discrimination, equality, honesty, integrity, intuition, optimism, quest 
for knowledge, reason, self-analysis and truthfulness. These sub-values of 
Truth concretise the value for children and provide a focus for the teacher. 


Right Conduct 


Right Conduct is concerned with developing the physical level of 
personality, primarily because man uses his body to engage in action. 

Within the context of the SSEHV programme, the physical does not only 
mean the development of a strong, healthy body. The physical also 
encompasses the development of skills and habits and the mechanisms for 
control and discipline. In fact, Right Conduct is described as the strengthening 
of the will so that it may direct the desires. 

The three skills recommended for developing Right Conduct are “self- 
help” skills, “social skills” and “ethical skills.” 

“Self-help” skills are aimed at developing habits of personal cleanliness, 
hygiene, proper grooming, encouraging independence, self-reliance, self- 
sufficiency, responsibility, resourcefulness, dependability, duty, ethics, 
helpfulness, initiative, leadership, perseverance, proper use of time, self- 
confidence and simplicity. 

“Social skills” enable the child to function successfully in the various groups 
in which he belongs. The child is therefore taught how to sit properly, to 
answer with respect, to work harmoniously with others, to obey the rules of a 
game, to listen to and respect the views and opinions of others and to await his 
turn, among other things. He must share with others and he must respect parents, 
teachers, elders and other persons in authority, 

Closely related to ‘social skills’ is a third category—‘ethical skills.’ These 
skills are important both for personal character development and for interacting 
with others. Some of the skills emphasised are speaking pleasantly with others, 
speaking the truth, respect for the property of others and refraining from hurting 
others in thought, word and deed. 
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Right Conduct is based on the premise that each individual is regarded asa 
link in the chain of creation, and just as each link needs to be in good condition 
for the effective functioning of the chain, in the same way, each person's 
conduct should be perfect for the orderly functioning of the universe. 


Peace 

The practice of Right Conduct leads to Peace. 

Peace is often described as the most elusive of the five values. 

The reason for its elusiveness is that it is always sought in the external 
phenomena. r 

‘Peace’ as a value in the SSEHV Programme is conceptualised as being 
innate in man; it is within each person simply waiting to be uncovered. : 

Itis described as ‘inner mental calm,’ ‘mental equipoise’ or ‘equal-mindedness. 

Equanimity of mind is achieved when a person is able to switch from 
outward vision to inward vision and is consequently able to minimise his 
desires and achieve a greater degree of contentment. 

‘Peace’ as described in the Programme does not mean being idle or inactive 
or absence of reaction. It is the calm contentment arising from the right attitude 
towards action. It is not static, it expresses itself in creative activities such as 
art, drama, dance, music and writing. These activities enable the child to express 
his energy in constructive ways. - 

Hence Peace is seen as a condition in which the child’s energy works in 
coordination towards some worth-while or noble goal. ; 

So that Peace might blossom within the child, the SSEHV programme ams 
at fostering the qualities of: attention, calmness, concentration, dignity, 
discipline, endurance, focus, happiness, honesty, humility, inner silence, 
optimism, patience, reflection, satisfaction, self-acceptance, self-confidence, 
self-control, self-discipline, self-respect and understanding. The development 
of these qualities results in the elimination of negative qualities and tendencies 
which cover the peace that lies within. 


Calm Concentration 


Attention 
SAS aid Contentment 
Focus Discipline 

Satisfaction 

Understanding 


Inner licence Reflection 


Fig. 3.3: Peace 
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Fig. 3.4: Beauty 
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Fig. 3.4: Goodness or Love 


Love 

Love implies ‘heart to heart ties’ and not ‘body-to-body affairs.’ This is 
the ideal concept of the Four-letter ‘LOVE.’ Love has a ‘divine’ nature. True 
love has the power to take one from physical existence to the plane of pure 
spirit. However, it is often misused and misunderstood. It should not be mixed 
up with impurities of mind like passion, sexual desire and sensual gratification. 
Only a person with a pure heart can perceive true love. 

Love can assume various forms. Usually worldly love is more concerned 
with ‘taking’ or ‘possessing’ rather than ‘giving’ and ‘renouncing.’ It is 
concerned with attachment, possessiveness, jealousy, sensuality and sexuality. 

Love for fellow beings is considered sometimes even higher than love for 
Him (Almighty). It is said, “Those who live but do not love are as good as 
dead, even though they appear to be alive.” 

Divine love can be experienced only when the mind is ‘still’ (RT) and we 
listen to our heart. The path of this kind of love is described by Bhakti Saints 
and ‘Sufis’ as the easiest, simplest, purest and smoothest way to 
‘Enlightenment’ or ‘Salvation.’ 
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Fig. 3.5: Love 


Within the context of the SSEHV programme the definition of Love is 
quite broad, encompassing feelings of reverence, affection, friendship, 
sympathy and compassion. It is love for all life form. 

Love as a basic human value is conceived as much more than an emotion. 
Emotions have a tendency to be erratic. 

Love is explained as a form of energy which each person transmits and 
receives every moment. 

It is described as love “that flows from the depths of our soul.” 

It is not simply mercy or gentleness; it flows all the time and not just to 
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persons to whom we are attached. It is for everyone, for the whole of creation. 
It affects all forms of life. The more it is shared, the more it grows. 

The SSEHV Programme seeks to expand the vision of the child, thereby 
expanding his circle of love until it illumines all without distinction. This type 
of love transforms the child into a kind, caring and compassionate being who 
is willing to serve others and make sacrifices. It is unselfish love which is 
given unconditionally and indiscriminately. It is therefore a higher form of 
love. It develops the super-conscious level of the human personality—this 
being the psychological centre of energy in a human being. 

Sub-values of love in the Programme include: caring, compassion, 
dedication, friendship, forgiveness, generosity, helping, inner happiness, joy, 
kindness, patience, sharing, sincerity, sympathy and tolerance. 


Non-violence 


Non-violence is the fruit of all the other values and our legacy to future 
generations. 

Non-violence may be defined as “universal love.” It fosters the 
understanding that man has an obligation towards every component part of 
this universe and that he should try to expand his love to all. 

Non-violence goes beyond man’s relation with his fellow-beings, it 
embraces all non-living things. With regard to human beings, it means not 
causing harm by one’s thought, word and deed. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to promoting the other human values, 
Non-violence represents the fruition of all these values. 

That is to say, if one practises Truth, Right Conduct, Peace and Love, one 
is non-violent in one’s actions. 

Non-violence is described as the zenith of human achievement and 
perfection. It becomes a reality only when one recognises the oneness and 
unity of all creation. Then there is respect for all beings regardless of colour, 
class, occupation, religion or nationality. It gives rise to feelings of brotherhood, 
harmony, understanding and appreciation of other cultures and peoples. 

In the context of plants and animals, non-violence means desisting from 
avoidable harm. It means non-violation of the law and balance of nature so 
that care of the environment, anti-pollution, preservation of plant and animal 
life, and preservation of nature becomes critical issues. 

As far as non-living things go, non-violence incorporates care of and respect 
for the property and belongings of others and of the state. As a result, civic- 
mindedness, citizenship and the common good are important values, 

Sub-values of Non-violence are compassion, concern for all life, 
consideration, cooperation, forgiveness, good manners, loyalty, universal love, 
unwillingness to hurt, appreciation of other cultures and religions, brotherhood, 
citizenship, equality, national awareness, respect for property, service to others, 
social justice and unity. Non-violence develops the spiritual level of the child’s 
personality. 
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3.3 NOBLE SENTIMENTS ABOUT TRUTH AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANALYSIS OF TRUTH 
Noble sentiments about truth have been expressed. Says an ancient 
aphorism, “Truth alone triumphs” (Satyameva Jayate). ‘Satyam’ (Truth), 
‘Shivam’ (Goodness) and ‘Sundaram’ (Beauty) constitute the ‘Trinity’ of the 
ultimate values according to Indian philosophical thought. Gandhiji equated 
truth with God. ‘God is Truth and Truth is God.” 


Philosophical Analysis of Truth 


Mahatma Buddha has said, “Believe nothing merely because you have 
been told it or because you yourself have imagined it. 

Do not believe what you preceptor tells you merely out of respect for the 
teacher. 

But whatever after due examination and analysis you find to be conducive 
to the good, the benefit, the welfare of all beings, that doctrine believe and 
cling to, and take it as your guide. 


How to Arrive at Truth 


Swami Dayananda (A.D. 1825—1883) advises us that the truth of everything 
that is learnt or taught should be carefully examined by the following five 
tests: 

(i) The Veda and Nature of God—All that conforms to the teachings of 
the Vedas, nature and attributes and characteristics of God is right, 
the reverse is wrong. 

(ii) Laws of Nature — All that tallies with the laws of nature is true, the 
reverse untrue, e.g., the statement that a child is born without the 
sexual union of its parents, being opposed to the laws of nature, can 
never be true. 

(iii) The practice and teachings of Aptas, i.e., pious truthful, unprejudiced, 
honest, and learned men. All that is unopposed to their practice and 
teaching is acceptable, and the reverse is unacceptable. 

(iv) The Purity and Conviction of One's Own Soul — What is good for 
you, is good for the world; what is painful to you, is painful to others. 
This ought to be the guiding principle of one’s conduct towards 
others. 

(v) Eight kinds of Evidence, viz., (1) Direct Cognisance, (2) Inference, 
(3) Analogy, (4) Testimony, (5) History, (6) Deduction, 
(7) Possibility, (8) Non-existence or Negation. 

1. Direct Cognisance (Pratyaksha) is that knowledge which is the result of 
direct contract of the five senses with their objects, of the mind (faculty or 
organ of Attention) with the senses and of the soul with the mind. 

2. Anumona (Inference). Literally it means that which follows direct 
cognisance. Two things have been observed to exist together at sometime and 
place, when on some other occasion, one of the two is observed, the other i.e., 
the unknown can be inferred. 
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It is not true that wherever there is no fall in barometer although, the pressure 
may have been decreased. The mercury, through rise of temperature, expands 
and becomes lighter. Had the same pressure continued, the column of mercury 
would have risen higher up, but the fall of pressure compensated for the rise 
and left the mercury apparently where it was. The three canons of Kashyap, 
therefore, conclusively proved that the fall of the barometer is not the Zinga of 
the decrease of the pressure. Similar reasoning will show that the decrease in 
the weight of the super incumbent column of mercury is the /inga (inference) 
of the decrease of pressure. 

Inference is of three kinds: 

(a) Purvavat is one, in which you reason from cause to effect, e.g., the 
inference of coming rain from the sight of clouds; or, again, you see a wedding, 
you naturally infer that some day the wedded couple will have children. Or, 
again you see students engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and you infer 
that some day they will become men of learning. 

(b) | Sheshavat inference is one, in which you reason from effects to causes. 

Examples: You see a flood in the river, and infer that it must have rained 
on the mountain from which the river issues. Again, you see a child, you at 
once infer that the child must have had a father. Again, you see this world, 
and infer the existence of the Spiritual cause—the elementary matter. Or, again, 
take another example. When you see a man in pleasure or pain, you at once 
infer that he must have done a virtuous or sinful deed before, since you have 
noticed that the consequence of a sinful act is pain, and that of a virtuous 
deed, pleasure. 

(c) Samanyatodrishta is that kind of inference in which there is no relation 
of cause and effect between the known datum and the thing to be inferred, but 
there is some kind of similarity between the two; for example, you know that 
no one can get to another place without moving from the first and hence if 
you find a person in a certain place, you can easily infer that he must have 
come to the latter place by moving from the first. 

3. Upamana (Analogy) is the knowledge of a thing from its likeness to 
another. The thing which is required to be known is called Sadhya, and that 
which becomes the means of this knowledge from one kind of likeness between 
the two is called Sadhana. 

Examples: A man says to his servant: “Go and fetch Vishnu Mittra.” The 
latter answers that he does not know him, as he had never seen him before. 
Thereupon the master says: “You know Deva Datta, don’t you?” Upon the 
servant’s answering in the affirmative, his master continues “Well, Vishnu 
Mittra is just like Deva Datta.” So the servant went out to find Vishnu Mittra. 
As he was passing through a street, he saw a man very much like Deva Datta, 
and thought that man must be Vishnu Mittra, and forthwith brought him to his 
master. Or, take another example; you want to know what a Yak is. Well, 
someone tells you, it is just like an ox. Next time you go to a jungle, you 
happen to see an animal very much like an ox, you at once know that it is the 
Yak, you asked your friend about. Now this kind of knowledge, i.e., knowledge 
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of Vishnu Mittra, from his likeness to Deva Datta, and of Yak from its likeness 
to an ox is called Upamana or knowledge by Analogy. The words Vishnu 
Mittra and Yak are called Sadhya, whilst Deva Datta and ox Sadhana, in the 
above two instances. 

4. Shabda (Testimony, literally word): The word of an ‘Apt’ is called 
‘Shabda.’ 

An Apt is a person who is a thorough scholar, well-versed in all the 
sciences and philosophies, physical and spiritual, is virtuous, truthful, active, 
free from passions and desires, imbued with love for others, and who is an 
altruistic teacher of humanity, solely actuated with the desire of benefiting 
the world by his knowledge, experience and convictions. God being the 
truest and greatest of all Aptas, His word, the Veda, is also included in Shabda 
(Testimony). 

5. Itihas is that which tells us that such and such a person was so and so, he 
did such and such a thing. In other words, /tihas is the History of a country or 
the biography of a person. (The experience of the past recorded in history can 
be applied to solve many a difficult question of the day.) 

6. Arthapatti (Conclusion or Deduction): It is a conclusion which 
naturally follows from the statement of a fact; for instance, one says to 
another: “Rain falls from clouds” or “an effect follows a cause.” The natural 
conclusion that can be drawn from the above statement is: “There can be 
no rain when there are no clouds,” or “no effect follows when a cause 
does not exist.” 

7. Sambhava (Possibility): When you hear a thing, the first thing that enters 
your mind is whether such and such a thing is possible. Anything that runs 
counter to the laws of nature is not possible, and hence it can never be true; for 
example, if you are told that a child was born without parents, such and such 
a person raised the dead to life gain, or made stones float on the sea, lifted 
mountains, broke the moon into pieces, was God incarnate, or saw horns on 
the head of a man, or married a couple born of sterile mothers. You could at 
once know that it could not have possibly happened, being opposed to the 
laws of Nature. That alone is possible which is in conformity with the laws of 
Nature. 

8. Abhava (Absence or Negation); You infer the existence of a thing in 
some other place from its absence from the place where you were told you 
would find it; for instance, a gentleman said to his man: “Go and bring the 
elephant from the elephant-house.” He went there but found that the elephant 
was not there. He naturally concluded that he must be somewhere near about. 
So he went out and looked about for the elephant and found him not very far 
from its proper place and brought him to his master. 

These eight kinds of evidence have been briefly described. Their number 
can be reduced to four if History be included under Testimony, and Deduction, 
Possibility and Negation under inference. 
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Six Kinds of Inferential Knowledge 


There are six kinds of inferential knowledge, i.e., knowledge derived from 
the relation of a sign with the object signified: 

1. That in which we proceed from causes to effects. 

Example: A man at some distance sees a man, claps his hands; he at once 
infers that sound will be produced. 

2. That in which we proceed from effects to causes. (Vaisheshika IX. 2. 1.) 

Example: A person hears the sound (peculiar to the clapping of hands), he 
at once infers that there has been clapping of hands closeby. 

3. Samyogi (Concurrent) knowledge is that which is obtained from the 
concurrence of one thing with another. 

Example: The mention of the word body at once suggests the existence of 
skin along with it. 

4. Samvayi (Inherent) knowledge is that which is obtained from the inference 
of something (i.e., an attribute substance or an action) in another, 

Example: We know Extension inheres in Ether, therefore, from the mere 
mention of the word Ether, Extension is at once inferred. 

5. Ekartha Samvayi (Knowledge). When two things (such as attributes) 
reside in substances, the knowledge of one at once suggests the other. This 
kind of inferential knowledge is called Ekartha Samvayi. 

Example: We see the orange colour of an orange and at once infer that it 
must be smooth to touch or sweet in taste. 

6. Virodhi (Antithetic) knowledge is that which is gained from the natural 
opposition of ideas or things. 

Example: White colour suggests black colour; sweet taste suggests bitter 
taste; hissing ofa snake at once suggests that its natural foe, such as a mongoose, 
must be closeby. 

Source: Biswas Anand, Aggarwal, J.C. ‘Seven Indian Educationists.’ Arya 
Books, New Delhi, 2004. 


3.4 NON-VIOLENCE AND TRUTH WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GANDHIJI 
The concept of non-violence was popularised by Buddhism and Jainism. 
Here the relationship between non-violence and truth as explained by Gandhiji 
in his work entitled “Non-Violence: Weapon of the Brave” is given. 


Gandhiji’s Return from South Africa with New Ideology: ‘Ahimsa’ and 
‘Satyagraha’ 

For about two decades in South Africa (1894-1914), Gandhiji waged his 
struggle against the discriminatory and humiliating laws of the African 
Government through ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘Satyagraha.’ With these two weapons, 
he combated with the British rulers in India. The masses of India followed 
him very faithfully and sincerely whenever he launched his non-violent 
movements against the brutal force of the rulers. 
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Ahimsa (Non-violence) 


Gandhiji does not agree with the literal meaning of ‘Ahimsa,’ which means 
non-killing. “‘Ahimsa’ really means that you may not offend anybody, you 
may not harbour an uncharitable thought even in connection with one who 
may consider himself to be your enemy.” Again he says, “Non-violence is the 
quality of heart.” 

Gandhiji gave so much importance to Ahimsa that he said, “Ahimsa is the 
rule and.breath of my life.” 

“The principle of ‘Ahimsa’ is hurt by every evil thought, by undue haste, 
by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill of anybody.” 

His ‘Mantra’ regarding ‘Ahimsa’ is, “Truth exists, it alone exists. It is the 
only God and there is but one way of realising it; there is but one means and 
that is ‘Ahimsa.”” 

In the words of Gandhiji, “Ahimsa and truth are so intertwined that it is 
practically impossible to disentangle and separate them. They are like the two 
sides of the coin. Who can say which is the obverse and which is the reverse? 
Nevertheless ‘Ahimsa’ is the means and truth is the end.” 

Non-violence according to Gandhiji “does not mean submission to the will 
of the evil doer, but it means the putting one’s whole soul against the will of 
the tyrant.” 

To Gandhiji, “The jewel of non-violence was discovered during the search 
for and contemplation of truth.” 

Gandhiji considered the following requisites for practising ‘Ahimsa’: 

(i) Truth 

(ii) Purity of heart 

(iii) Fearlessness 

(iv) Freedom from greed 
(v) Honesty of purpose. 


Satyagraha 

The word ‘Satyagraha’ is composed of two words i.e., ‘Satya’ (truth) and 
‘agraha’ (holding fast). It means ‘holding on truth’ no matter what happens. 
It implies “Truth force” i.e., truth is force, a power or a weapon. The term was 
coined in South Africa and Gandhiji himself described it as ‘Passive 
Resistance,’ but later on he made a distinction between the two ideas. 
““Satyagraha’ differs from ‘Passive Resistance.’ The latter Passive Resistance 
has been conceived as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the use of 
physical force or violence for the purpose of gaining one’s objective or end. 
The former i.e., ‘Satyagraha’ is conceived as a weapon of the strongest who 
is truthful and it excludes the use of violence in any shape or form.” 

Regarding, ‘Satyagraha’ Gandhiji says, ‘Satyagraha’ is the law of love 
for all. It eschews violence absolutely. 

Gandhiji has identified ‘truth’ and ‘non-violence’ as the most important 
values or the fwo central pillars to ensure peace, perfection in thought and 
deed of every individual, progress and prosperity. 
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Violence is the weapon of the weak; 
Non-violence; that of the strong 
* 


He who has neither peace nor strength 
Of mind, how can he have knowledge? 
* 


Pure love removes all weariness 
Without truth it is impossible to observe 
* 


Any principles or rules in life. 
There must be truth in thought. 
Truth in speech and Truth in action. 
Mahatma Gandhi 


3.5 NON-VIOLENCE AS EXPLAINED BY MAHATMA GANDHI 


Ten Questions asked by a correspondent and the Answers given by Gandhiji. 

Q. 1 The first question is: 

What is non-violence, an attitude of the mind or non-destruction of life? If 
it be the latter, is it possible to translate it into practice and carry it to its 
logical consequences when we destroy numberless lives daily in taking our 
meals, etc? We cannot even eat vegetables in that case. 

Ans. Non-violence is both an attitude of mind and action consequent upon 
it. No doubt, there is life in vegetables. But the taking of vegetable life is 
inevitable. It is none the less destruction of life. Only it may be regarded as 
excusable. 

Q. 2 The second question is: 

If we cannot avoid destroying life, it certainly does not mean that we should 
recklessly destroy it; but then, in proved cases of necessity it cannot be objected 
to on principle. It may be objected to on expediency. 

Ans. Even in proved cases of necessity, violence cannot be defended “on 
principle.” It may be defended on grounds of expedience. 

Q. 3 The third question is: 

If non-violence is non-destruction of life, how can you consistently ask 
anybody to give up his own life in a cause however holy and righteous it may 
be? Would that not be violence to one’s own self? 

Ans. I can consistently ask a person to give up his life for a cause and yet 
not be guilty of violence. For non-violence means refraining from injury to 
others. 

Q. 4 The fourth is: 

It is human nature to love one’s own life. If one should sacrifice one’s life 
when necessary for his country and people, why should he not sacrifice the 
lives of others when necessary? We have only to prove whether it was 
necessary. It is, therefore, a matter of expediency again. 

Ans. “He that shall love his own life shall lose it. He that shall lose his own 
life shall find it. “Sacrifice of the lives of others cannot be justified on grounds 
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of necessity, for it is impossible to prove necessity. We may not be judges 
ourselves. The sole judges must be those whose lives we would take. One 
good reason for non-violence is our fallible judgment. The inquisitors implicitly 
believed in the righteousness of their deeds, but we now know that they were 
wholly wrong. 

Q. 5 The fifth question is: 

What is the differences between sacrifice and murder? 

Ans. Sacrifice consists in suffering in one’s own person so that others may 
benefit. Murder consists in making others suffer unto death so that the murderer, 
or those others for whom he murders, may benefit. 

Q. 6 The sixth question is: 

Is a doctor, who operates upon you, condemnable, for he is violent in giving 
you trouble temporarily? Do we not praise him all the more for that—looking 
not, to his violent action but to his attitude of mind which is to give relief to 
the patient? 

Ans. This is a misuse of the word violence, which means causing injury to 
another without his consent or without doing any good to him. In my case, the 
surgeon caused me temporary pain. 

Q. 7 His seventh question is: 

Is not physical force as much a potent factor of life as any other force? As 
non-violence can be taken by cowards as a garb to cover their cowardice, so 
can violence be misused by brutes and tyrants. It does not prove that violence 
of itself is bad. 

Ans. Physical force undoubtedly is a potent factor of life. Violence has 
certainly been misused by tyrants, but in the sense in which I have defined 
violence, its good use is inconceivable. See the definition in the answer to the 
preceding question. 

Q. 8 The eighth question is: 

You will put lunatics and dangerous criminals who are a nuisance to society 
in prisons. Will you allow us to capture those civilised criminals, who are 
functioning as government officials today, and deport or imprison them in 
some Himalayan caves instead of murdering them? 

Ans. I am not sure that it is right to put lunatics or criminals, dangerous or 
otherwise, in prisons, i.e., for punishment. Lunatics are not so put even now. 
And we are reaching a time when even criminals will be put under restraint 
for their ultimate reform, not for their punishment. But I would gladly join 
any society for the confinement, under proper safeguards for their comfort, of 
the Viceroy and every civilian, English or Indian, who are today consciously 
or unconsciously bleeding India, provided that a scheme can be produced 
before me that is perfectly feasible from every point of view. And I would be 
prepared to join such a society even though it may be argued that such 
confinement might fall within my definition of violence. 

Q. 9 The ninth question is: 

What is more inhuman and terrible, rather what is more violent, to let 33 
millions suffer, stagnate and perish, or a few thousand be killed? What would 
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you prefer, to see the slow death of a mass of 33 millions. But then, it is a 
matter of detail and not principle. It may be later on discussed whether it is 
expedient or not. But if it is proved that by killing a few hundred, we can put 
a stop to the degeneration of 33 millions, will you object to violence on 
principle? 

Ans. There is no principle worth the name if it is not wholly good. I swear 
by non-violence because I know that it alone conduces to the highest good of 
mankind, not merely in the next world but in this also. I object to violence 
because, when it appears to do good, the good is only temporary; the evil it 
does is permanent. I do not believe that the killing of every Englishman can 
do the slightest good to India. The millions will be just as badly offas they are 
today, if someone made it possible to kill off every Englishman tomorrow. 
The responsibility is more ours than that of the English for the present state of 
things. The English will be powerless to do evil if we will but do good. Hence 
my incessant emphasis on reform from within. 

But, before the revolutionary, I have urged non-violence not on the highest 
ground of morality but on the lower ground of expedience. I contend that the 
revolutionary method cannot succeed in India. If an open warfare were a 
possibility, I may concede that we may tread the path of violence that the 
other countries have and at least evolve the qualities that bravery on the 
battlefield brings forth. But attainment of swaraj through warfare I hold to be 
an impossibility for anytime that we can foresee. Warfare may give us another 
rule for the English rule but not self-rule in terms of the masses. The pilgrimage 
to swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention to details. It means vast 
organising ability, it means penetration into the villages solely for the service 
of the villagers. In other words, it means national education, i.e., education of 
the masses. It means an awakening of national consciousness among the masses. 
It will not spring like the magician’s mango. It will grow almost unperceived 
like the banyan tree. A bloody revolution will never perform the trick. Haste 
here is most certainty waste. The revolution of the spinning-wheel is the 
quickest revolution conceivable. 

Q. 10 The tenth and the last question is: 

Is not all logic and reason discarded where vital interests of life are 
concerned? Is it not a fact that a few selfish, tyrant and obdurate men may, as 
they do, refuse to listen to reason and continue to rule tyrannise and do injustice 
to amass of people? Lord Krishna failed to bring about a settlement peacefully 
between the obdurate Kauravas and the Pandavas. Mahabharata may be fiction. 
Poor Krishna may be less spiritual. But even you failed to persuade your judge 
to resign from his post and not convict you, whom even he, as everybody else, 
regarded innocent. How far can persuasion through self-sacrifice be successful 
in such cases? 

Ans. It is sad but true that, where so-called vital interests are concerned, 
logic and reason are thrown to the wind. Tyrants are, indeed, obdurate. The 
English tyrant is obduracy personified. But he is a multi-headed monster. He 

refuses to be killed. He cannot be paid in his own coin, for he has left none for 
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us to pay him with. I have a coin that is not cast in his mint and he cannot steal 
it. It is superior to any he has yet produced. It is non-violence; and the symbol 
of it is spinning-wheel. I have, therefore, presented it to country with fullest 
confidence. Krishna failed to do nothing he wished to do, so says the author 
of the Mahabharata. He was omnipotent. It is futile to drag Krishna from His 
heights. If He has to be judged as a mere mortal, I fear He will fare badly and 
will have to take a back seat. Mahabharata is neither fiction nor history 
commonly so-called. It is the history of the human soul in which God as Krishna 
is the chief actor. There are many things in that poem that my poor 
understanding cannot fathom. There are in it many things which are obvious 
interpolations. It is not a treasure chest. It is amine which needs to be explored, 
which needs to be dug deep and from which diamonds have to be extracted 
after removing much foreign matter. Therefore, I would urge my friends, the 
full-fledged revolutionaries, or those in the making, or on the verge of being 
such, to keep their feet firm on mother earth and not scale the Himalayan 
heights to which the poet took Arjuna and his other heroes. Anyway, I must 
respectfully refuse even to attempt the ascent. The plains of Hindustan are 
good enough for me. 


Source: Non-violence: Weapon of the Brave, M.K. Gandhi, Navjivan Trust. 
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Value Development and Education: 
Approaches and Strategies 


4.1 NPE ON THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN VALUE DEVELOPMENT 


National Policy on Education 1986, in Part VIII, Para 8.5 has made 
following observations: 

e “In our culturally plural society, education should foster eternal values, 

oriented towards the unity and integration of our people.” 

e “....value education has a profound positive content, based on our 

heritage, national goals, universal perceptions.” 

In Part XII under the heading “The future” NPE (1986) has further observed 
that 

© The future shape of education in India is too complex to envision 

with precision. Yet, given our tradition which always put a high 
premium on intellectual and spiritual attainment we are bound to 
succeed in achieving our objective. 

The Programme of Action on National Policy on Education 1986 in the 
chapter entitled “The Cultural Perspective” under sub-heading ‘Institutes of 
Moral Education’ has made the following observations: 

“A special place has been assigned to imparting of value oriented education 
in the Education Policy document. A beginning would be made by instituting 
a special study on value oriented education. Based on its analysis, it would in 
collaboration with NCERT and state institutions, help in suggesting broad 
parameters of values of integrity, truth, devotion, loyalty etc., with particular 
reference to their embodiment in Indian heritage, so as to blend naturally with 
the overall educational process” (p. 176). 


4.2 CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR VALUE DEVELOPMENT 


Principal A.R. Seetha Ram (B.Ed. Section) of the Ramakrishna Institute of 
Moral and Spiritual Education, Mysore has suggested the following conceptual 
framework for value education. 
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| In School | Out of School 


Home 
Curricular Activities Community 
Co-curricular activities Media 
Hidden Curriculum Peers 
School tone, Atmosphere 
Direct Value Education 
Stage of Moral 
Process Development 


= 
= = 


Knowledge and 


understanding of the 
emotions. Training of 
will, habits, attitudes 


Instruction 
Discussion 
Problem solving 
Story telling 


dispositions. Character 
development. cae 
tebe p Dramatisation 
sachets Opportunities for 
practice of values; 
Participation in 
activities 


Fig. 4.1: A Schematic Representation of the Process of Value education 


Source: National Seminar on ‘Philosophy of Value Orinted Education ‘Theory and Practice.” 
January 18-20, 2002, New Delhi. 
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According to Marmar Mukhopadhyay of NIEPA, Value development takes 
place as shown in the following Fig. 4.2: 


P Value consolidation 


Value conflict or value clarification 
(a4 (exposure to other values) 
Value assessment 
P (inner evaluation) 
Value collection 
(Through imitation 3 


Fig. 4.2: Stages of Value Development 


The human behaviour is determined by the consolidated values. It is the 
consolidated values that provides predictability of human behaviour; and 
indeed, the very foundation of the personality that has been described as the 
style of the man/woman. (National Seminar-cum-Workshop on ‘Education in 
Human Values and Life Skills in Higher Education,’ (NIEPA—May 24, 2001) 


4.3 VALUE-DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY SUGGESTED 
BY J.R. FRAENKEL (1969) 

Fraenkel believes that since values are learned, schools should be concerned 
with how they are learned by the learners—accidentally or as planned. He 
concentrates on the question what values do we want in our learners and how 
they can be developed. Accordingly in teaching values, it becomes necessary 
to define more accurately and precisely what is meant by an value and how an 
accepted value might be seen in actual behaviour. Fraenkel cites the following 
example as to how a given value ‘dignity and worth of others’ may be 
manifested as under: 

‘Waits’ until others have finished speaking before speaking himself’ (does 
not interrupt others) and 

‘Encourages’ everyone else in a discussion to offer his opinion (does not 
monopolise the conversation), etc. 

In this *Value-developing strategy’ certain instructional objectives are used 
to present an anecdote for the learner’s consideration. The character in the 
study is made as ‘real’ as possible, so that learners can ‘identify’ with the 
character; he faces two or more conflicting alternatives, and the learners are 
asked to state alternatives open to him, suggests possible things that could 
happen to him, state what they would do if they were in place of that character 
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and how they would feel about it. Learners are not only asked to analyse 
alternatives but to predict consequences and examine feelings. By trying to 
emphasise with the character in the anecdote, Fraenkel believes the learners 
will experience effect resulting in tangible outcomes. In this approach as in 
the approach followed by Raths, the teacher does not suggest alternatives but 
encourages the learner to think of alternatives. 


4.4 PSYCHOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 


According to Hipple, T.W. (1969), “Values are conscious, unconscious 
motivators and justifiers of the actions and judgement.” 

Dr. Lalit Kishore, in his publication ‘Value-Oriented Education’ (1990) 
has summarised the views of R. Safaya given in ‘Human Values and Education’ 
(1986) on the development of values as under in the form of Table. 


Technique Description 
1. Precept — ideal Presentation of the ideal behaviours of 
parents and teachers. 
2. Influence Use of approval and disapproval of acts, 
humour. 
3. Identification Identification with a child hero from a 


story, novel, scripture or identification 
with a desirable group or individual. 

4. Association and Conditioning Creating situations of enjoyment: 
Satisfaction in various co-curricular and 
curricular programmes. 

5. Ventilation Providing an outlet through verbal and 
written statements on controversial 
issues. 

6. Parable and Allogory Short stories, songs, poems, depicting 
healthy attitudes. 

7. Psycho-drama Creating artificial situations to affect 
children’s mind positively. 

8. Role-playing and Socio-Drama Acting out certain situations by taking 
various roles and looking at solutions of 
value problems. 


4.5 PROCESS OF VALUE-ORIENTATION 


Prof. J.S. Rajput has observed that value orientation is a gradual process 
which starts with value awareness followed by value clarification/appraisal. 
It then leads to value selection which generates value commitment. Value 
commitment leads to value action. Value commitment has to be reaffirmed 
over and over again, so that value erosion or dilution does not take place. The 
ever-evolving circles of value education are graphically presented by Prof. 
J.S. Rajput as shown in the Fig. 4.3. 
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Frequent 
reaffirmation to value action 


Value commitment 
and Strengthening 


Value appraisal/ 
clarification 


Value 
Awareness 


Fig. 4.3: Ever Evolving circles of Value Education 
Source: ‘Journal of Value Education,’ July 2003, NCERT. 


4.6 NCERT APPROACH TO VALUE EDUCATION 


J.S. Rajput, Director, NCERT in NCERT presentation at the National 
Seminar on the theme of “Philosophy of Value-Oriented Education: Theory 
and Practice” (January 18-20, 2002), organised by Indian Council of 
Philosophical Research, New Delhi, summarised the NCERT approach to value 
education. Its salient features are: 

l. Value education and education about religions should not form a 

Separate subject of study for examination at any stage. 

2. These would be so judiciously integrated with all subjects of study in 
the scholastic areas that the objectives thereof would be directly and 
indirectly achieved in the classroom, at the school assembly places, 
playgrounds, cultural centres and other rich places. 

3. Every teacher has to be a teacher of values. 

4. Every activity, unit, textbooks and classroom interaction should be 
examined from the point of view of value identification/inculcation 
and reinforcement and appropriate Strategy needs to be evolved. 

5. Value education needs to be integrated to all activities of the school, 
classroom teaching, games, cultural activities, welfare services, help 
to needy students, remediation and nurturing of talent etc. 


General Interventions in Value Education 


The Interventions in the teaching-learning process must: 
1. Make the classroom environment tension free and democratic to 
enhance values. 
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N 


Underline human rights, rights of the child, environmental protection, 
healthy living etc. 


3. Emphasise equalities of gender, social caste, class and religion. 
4. Provide opportunities for learning democratic principles. 
5. Provide opportunities for questioning, sharing and practising values. 
6. Highlight the values inherent in different subject areas. 
7. Encourage exhibitions, Bal-melas, Fairs and folk cultural activities. 
8. Provide appropriate guidance and counselling. 
9. Organise inter-state cultural exchange programme. 
Stage Specific Inputs 
The examplar activities at different stages are highlighted below: 
At Elementary Stage 
©  Theschool assembly, group singing, practising silence and meditation. 
e Simple and interesting stories about the lives and teaching of prophets, 
saints and sacred texts of different religions. 
e Field activities like game and sports, social work leading to the attitude 
of service (seva) to humanity and other creatures, and even to nature. 
e Cultural activities, plays etc., on appropriate theme. 


At the Secondary/Higher Secondary Stages 


Morning assembly, readings from books of wisdom, great literature 
or an appropriate address by a teacher or a guest speaker. 

Essential teachings of major world religions, comparative study of 
the philosophy of religion. 

Social service during holidays outside school hours. 

Community singing programmes, National Integration Camps, the 
National Social Service, Nation Cadet Corps, Scouts’ and Guides 


programme. 
Cultural activities, play, debates etc., on appropriate themes. 


School may organise joint celebrations of the important occasions and 
festivals of major religious and cultural groups. 


Role of Teachers 

The criticality of the role of teachers is well established and widely 
acknowledged. They have to be professionally prepared and made to internalise 
their role in value inculcation. Since every teacher is a value educator, it is 
expected that he/she: 


Would develop a clear vision of his role in value orientation. 
Would be able to identify the potential of different subjects and 
situations in school for fostering universal human values and be 
sensitised about his own influence as role models. 

Would be able to analyse his own biases and attitude towards students. 
Would evolve a positive approach to authentic orientation related to 
different religions and religion related values. 
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@ Would be a good communicator. 
© Would be able to delineate stage specific strategies. 
Source: National Seminar, 2002. 


4.7 STRATEGIES FOR VALUE-ORIENTATION 


Several educators in general do not favour teaching of human values as a 
separate subject of study. However, some educators have developed some 
strategies for imparting values in the formal as well as informal Settings. 
Important strategies of value-orientation are: 

Attitude Development Strategy 

Case Study Strategy 

Critical Inquiry Approach 

Experimental Approach Strategy 

Role-Pay Strategy 

Total Atmosphere Strategy 

Value Clarification Strategy 

8. Value Sheet Strategy. 

Critical Inquiry Approach. Critical inquiry approach aims at helping people 
discover what is right through constant critical inquiry. The main idea is to 
harness their inherent energies for the pursuit of sound values. 

The Total Atmospheric Approach. In this approach attempts are made to 
impart values through the use of activities, experiences and exercises that 
habituate children in the right mode of conduct thus strengthening their character. 

The Integrated Approach. This approach combines the above mentitned 
approaches. it aims at providing training in inculcating values through 4l! 
types of programmes. The teacher integrates the relevant values in the daiiy 
lessons as well in other activities outside the classroom. Thus the integrated 
approach is followed both through curricular and co-curricular activities, 


Sey eh eh 


4.8 VALUE CLARIFICATION 


Origin and Meaning of the Concept Value Clarification 


The concept of value clarification was coinced by L.E. Raths, M.F. Harmin 
and S.B. Simon in 1966. Value clarification strategy is an attempt at explaining 
the process of acquisition of values of children, According to the authors of 
this concept, this strategy has important implications for teachers for facilitating 
and structuring the learning situations relating to values. 

The originators of this concept believe that a value must be freely chosen. 

„Such choice implies that alternatives must be explored. Learners should be 
provided freedom of choice and they should be permitted to live with the 
choices. 

The teacher may adopt one or more of the several ways to assist the learners 
clarify their values. In this context it is pertinent to note that many learners do 
not clearly know what values they have, what values they need to acquire and 
are confused. As a result, in the absence of any effective guidance, some 
learners may become apathetic and frustrated. 
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The primary aim is to let them examine alternatives to project the 
consequences of the position they take, and to decide how they feel about a 
given issue. They may then be encouraged to act in terms of their chosen 
values. 

One such technique is “informal encounter with learners.” A teacher 
following this strategy may raise a passing question to a learner’s expressed 
feelings about something. For example, if a learner, at the verge of deciding 
his future courses of study expresses a desire to study Commerce, the teacher 
may help him consider how strongly, he feels that way, whether he knows 
about other possibilities, and what reasons he has for his decision, and so on. 
This will stimulate the learner to think through his decisions before he 
implements them. 

Some other strategies such as use of anecdotes to represent certain values 
to elicit learner’s reactions, ‘value sheets’ asking learner to arrange values in 
a hierarchy, role-playing to explore the extent of identification one feels with 
character or idea etc., can be useful in this regard. 


Environment Needed for Value Clarification 


The use of value clarification techniques demands a psychologically safe 
classroom in which learners feel free to hold values that may be different 
from those of other learners or of the teacher. Rogers’ Client-Centred approach 
which advocates genuine respect for the learner and his views seems useful as 
an implementation strategy. The classroom atmosphere is non-threatening and 
trust is built-up between teacher and the learner. The teacher should not feel 
otherwise in case of disagreement and will be tolerant and non-coercive. 


4.9 ROLE-PLAY TECHNIQUE IN VALUE EDUCATION 


Students generally take pleasure in playing the role of other persons. This 
technique is basically a socio-drama technique. It provides an ideal setting for 
highlighting values. 

According to K.H. Hoover (1976), role-play has the following advantages: 

1. The enactment of selected situations provides a valuable opportunity 

for discussion of actual feeling reactions. 

2. To live for a short while in the shadow of another person offers a 

significant opportunity for insight into other person’s feelings. 

3. A stimulation of reality may be superior to reality itself for instructional 

purposes. 

4. The feelings often concealed in real life come forth during the role 

playing sessions. 

5. The technique provides the learner with new insights into possible 

responses to social situations. 

6. An analysis of the dramatised situation stresses factors which 

contribute to actual feeling reactions. 

7. Role-playing technique combines the joy of acting with learning. 
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The procedure for the role-playing technique is illustrated in the following 
flow-chart: 


Observation and sad by students 
Enactment of the situation 
Briefing the role-player eras situation and roles 
sionen of roles 
Developing jee situation 
Identification of the problem 
Fig. 4.4: Procedure of Flow-chart of Role-Play Technique 


4.10 ROLE REVERSAL IN VALUE DEVELOPMENT 


Role reversal consists of asking the learner to play the role of another person 
whose views are dissimilar to his own. The learner is, thereby, involved in a 
more realistic situation than simple discussion. He is able to get the feel of 
how he and others are behaving and why they behave in those ways. The 
situation may be contrived or it may develop informally. For example, for 
giving the learner an understanding of how a child who has some physical 
handicap or a child with limited financial resources at home feels, the teacher 
may evolve certain themes concentrating around such learners and ask them 
without such limitations to take on their roles and interact. Learners will then 
learn values like ‘dignity of individuals’ in their own right, ‘non-discrimination’ 
etc. An imaginative and creative teacher can deal with attitudes and prejudices 
in a meaningful manner, involving the learners not merely at intellectual level 
but also tapping their emotional resources. 


4.11 KOHLBERG’S MORAL DEVELOPMENT STAGES 

Kohlberg (1971) who was influenced by John Dewey and Jean Piaget, 
postulated cognitive developmental series of stages of moral development. 
According to him the stages follow the same order in all the children but the 
rate at which they will attain mastery of various stages may vary. Also, one 
cannot teach a higher stage the child is ready for, but when the child is ready, 
one can help stimulate him to move to the next higher stage. Kohlberg believes 
that we should stimulate children to move to higher moral stages, arguing that 
this is constitutional, philosophically justified, and socially useful (Kohlberg 
and Turiel, 1971). While it is recognised that various cultures may carry out 
moral-values in different way, their ultimate values are usually considered to 
be similar. The school should, therefore, aim at helping children to move 
from lower moral orientation to higher. Kohlberg’s moral stages include the 
progress of the child from pre-conventional level where the child is responsive 
to cultural rules because of fear of punishment through conventional level 
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where the attitude is that of ‘conformity’ to social order perceived as valuable 
in its own right to the post-conventional autonomous stage where the moral 
values and principles have validity apart from authority. 


4.12 VALUE CRISIS AND ROLE OF EDUCATION 


Value crisis in a society implies the erosion of traditional values of society 
or situation of dilemma when there is little balance between traditional values 
and modem values. There is lack of synthesis. Material values override the 
ethical, moral, social and spiritual values. 

At present, India is passing through a period of value crisis in several fields 
of national life. It is generally being said that the life of individuals as well as 
our social life is plagued with the evil values of corruption, cynicism, disparity, 
disruption, hypocrisy and violence. 

It is very unfortunate that our role-models i.e., leaders of various shades 
fail to inspire us to pursue higher values of life. 

Several conflicting ideologies are also at work. On the one hand, there is 
the value crisis of Indianisation and on the other hand value-crisis on account 
of overemphasis on modernisation and westernisation. 

The Education Commission 1964—66 has observed, “We believe that India 
should strive to bring science and the values of the spirit together in harmony 
and thereby pave their way for the eventual emergence of a society which 
would cater to the needs of the whole man and not only to a particular fragment 
of his personality.” 


Areas of Value Crisis 

1. Modem emphasis on Democratic Values as against traditional Colonial 
Values. 

2. Modern emphasis on Socialist Values as against the traditional 
emphasis on Capitalist Values. 

3. Modern emphasis on Secular Values as against traditional emphasis 
on Religious Values. 

4. Modern emphasis on Scientific Values as against traditional emphasis 
on Superstitious Values. 

5. Modern emphasis on Global Values as against Traditional emphasis 
on Nationalist Values. 

6. Modern emphasis on Emotional Integration and National Unity as 
against the traditional emphasis on Local/Regional Values. 


Synthesis Between the Traditional Values and Modern Values: Synthesis 
Between Scientific, Secular and Spiritual Values 

In our attempt to inculcate values through education, we should draw freely 
upon our own traditions as well as the traditions of other ‘countries and cultures 
of the world. There are strands within Indian thought itself which can lead to 
the new outlook appropriate for a modern society, and which can prepare the 
people for a willing acceptance of life. 
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Role of Education in Value Crisis. The National Policy on Education (1986 
and as amended in 1992) observes, “Every country develops its system of 
education to express and promote its unique socio-cultural identity and also 
to meet the challenges of the times. There are moments in history when a new 
direction has to be given to an aged-old process. That moment is today.” 

NPE has further observed, “Education has an acculturating role. It refines 
sensitivities and perceptions.” 

Readjustment in the Curriculum. The NPE has expressed its concern over 
Value Crisis and the role of education as, “The growing concern over the 
erosion of essential values and an increasing cynicism in society has brought 
to focus the need for readjustments in the curriculum in order to make education 
a forceful tool for the cultivation of social and moral values.” 


Value-based Curriculum in India 


Value-based curriculum is the need of the hour to overcome value-crisis. It 
should take note of the following points and accordingly include appropriate 
contents. 

1. Pluralist nature of our society comprising multi-linguistic, multi-racial 
and multi-religious groups. 

Existence of a sizeable section of the society below the poverty line. 
Deep-rooted superstitions of people. 

Fatalistic attitude. 

Increased use of ‘money power’ in democratic elections. 
Widespread prevalence of corruption. 

Consumer culture or materialistic outlook. 

Growth of favouritism. 


PRON RE ENS 


School Programme for Developing Values of Various Kinds 
Following are the important activities to be undertaken in the school in this 
regard: 
1. Celebration of national festivals 
2. Social service programmes 
3. Emphasis on the unity ofall religions, harmony among communities 
and national integration 
4. Development of scientific temper 
5. Community prayer in the school 
6. Health and cleanliness programmes 
7. Socially useful productive programmes 
8. Citizenship training programmes 
9. Cultural and recreational programmes 
10. Student self-government in schools 
11. Introduction of Information Technology 
12. International understanding 
13. Appropriate teaching-learning situations 
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Role of the Teacher 


The teachers must play an important role in such programmes. The most 
important aspect is that they should set good examples of conduct and 
behaviour which the students may imbibe in themselves. 

It may be stressed that the teachers, the educational workers, the educators, 
the supervisors, the administrators and above all the parents must try their 
best to promote value-oriented education. 

Summing up: India is on the move again with the promise of new renaissance 
in the making. The most powerful tool in the process of this renaissance and 
modernisation is education based on secular values on the one hand and on 
the other on science and technology. In this context we cannot do better than 
to quote Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, “Can we combine the progress of science and 
technology with the progress of mind and spirit also? We cannot be untrue to 
science because that represents the basic fact of life today. Still less can we be 
untrue to those essential principles for which India has stood in the past 
throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path to industrial progress with 
our strength and vigour and at the same time remember that material riches 
without toleration and compassion and wisdom may well turn to dust and 
ashes.” 


5 


Sources of Values 


5.1 IMPORTANT SOURCES OF VALUES 


Among the important sources of values, following deserve careful 
treatment: 

1. Culture as a source of values, 

2. Religio-spiritual source of values, 

3. Constitution as a source of value. 


5.2 CULTURE AS A SOURCE OF VALUE 


The term culture is used in different senses and this has resulted in a good 
deal of confusion. Here a few definitions of culture are given to throw light in 
its various dimensions. 

1. According to Arnold, “Culture looks beyond machinery ...Culture has 
one great passion—the passion for sweetness and light.” 

2. In the words of Bogardus, “Culture is composed of integrated customs, 
traditions and current behaviour patterns of human group.” 

3. Brown is of the view that “Culture cannot be defined. It is better to 
describe it. The culture of a people is the way of life of that people, the things 
they value, their habits of life, their work of art, their music, their words, their 
history, briefly what they are, what they do and what they like.” 

4. Clyde Kluckhonn has observed, “Culture is a ‘method of living’ held by 
members of a particular society.” 

5. According to E.B. Tyler, “Culture is a complex which encompasses 
knowledge, faith, art, polity, law, customs and other capacities and habits 
which an individual learns as a member of society.” 

6. Ellwood says, “Culture includes all of man’s material civilisation, tools, 
weapons, clothing, shelter, machines and even system of industry.” 

7. Emerson observes, “The foundation of culture, as of character, is at last 
the moral sentiment.” 

8. Gandhiji remarks, “Culture is the foundation, the primary thing, It should 
show itself in the smallest detail of your conduct and personal behaviour, how 
you sit, how you walk, how you dress, etc. Inner culture must be reflected in 

your speech, the way in which you treat visitors and guests, and behave towards 
one another and towards your teachers and elders.” 

9. Nehru thinks, “Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit.” 
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10. Rolph Linton defines culture in these words, “The culture of a society 
is a way of life of its members, the collection of ideas and habits which they 
learn, show and transmit from generation to generation.” 

11. Kussell points out, “Genuine culture consists in being a citizen of the 
universe, not only of one or two arbitrary fragments of space and time. It 
helps man to understand human society as a whole, to estimate wisely the 
ends that communities pursue, and to see the present in its relation to past and 
future.” 

12. The University Education Commission 1948-49 writes, “Culture is an 
attitude of mind, an inclination of the spirit and those who yearn for it, wish to 
have a vision of greatness, sit in the presence of nobility, see the highest reach 
and scope of the spirit of man.” According to the Commission, “Our art and 
literature, our law and history belong to the mainstream of our culture. Every 
Indian student should get to know the main outlines of the history of India, 
which is not a mere chronicle of date and defeats, of follies and failures, He 
should know the lives of the heroes who express the spirits of our civilisation, 
the seers of the Vedas, the Buddha and Sankara, Ashoka and Akbar. A habitual 
vision of greatness is the way to cultural growth.” 

A perusal of above definition would indicate that the views of the University 
Education Commission and Gandhiji truly reflect the true meaning of culture. 


Dimensions of Culture: Classification — I 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Communal Composite Individual National Plural World 
Culture Culture Culture Culture Culture Culture 


Dimensions of Culture: Classification — II 


a) (2) 
Material Culture Non-material Culture 
(Man made objects and things) (Attitudes, Ideals, Values etc.) 


Dimensions of Culture: Classification — III 


jeansa aeae 


(1) (2) 
Narrow Dimension of Culture Broad Dimension of Culture 


Chief Characteristics of Culture 


- Culture is acquired from one person to another 
. Culture is learnt from others 

. Culture is inherited 

. Culture is individual 


AUN= 
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5. Culture is social 
6. Culture is fluid 
7. Culture is manifested in the individual in several ways 
8. Culture is static as well as dynamic 
9. Culture is an integrating element of a society 
10. Culture has various forms 
11. Culture may differ from society to society 
12. Some elements of culture are common 
13. Culture is the diffusion as well as mingling of several races 
14. Culture has wide connotations. 


5.3 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

Relationship between education and culture may be discussed under the 
under-mentioned ways: 

1. Functions or the role of education towards culture 

2. Functions or the role of culture towards education. 

Education and culture are interrelated. Education as a part of culture has the 
twin functions of conservation and modification or renewal of the culture. 
Education is conceived as a systematic effort to maintain a culture. In its technical 
sense education is the process by which society, through schools, colleges, 
universities and other institutions, deliberately transmits its cultural heritage, its 
accumulated knowledge, values and skills from one generation to another. 

Education is an instrument of cultural change. Education can impart 
knowledge, training and skill as well as inculcate new ideas and attitudes 
among the young. 

It is the culture in which education germinates and flowers. It is the culture 
also upon which education exerts, in turn, a nourishing influence. 


Role of Education Towards Culture 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) 
Preservation Transmission Promotion of Maintaining Removing 
of Culture of Culture Culture continuity of Cultural lag 
Culture 


As a matter of fact all these functions of education towards culture are 
interlinked and they go side by side. Views of two thinkers are as under. 

According to Percy Nunn, the special functions of education are: 

(1) To consolidate nation’s spiritual strength, 

(2) To maintain nation’s historic continuity, 

(3) To secure nation’s past achievement, 

(4) To guarantee nation’s future. 

Ottaway is of the view that one of the tasks of education is to hand over the 
cultural values and behaviour patterns of the society to its young and potential 
members. 
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Influence of Culture on Education 


Changing culture on account of scientific and technological advancement 
influences almost all areas of education i.e., aims of education, contents of 
education, teaching and learning methods and the role of the teacher. 


5.4 CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA AND VALUES 


Cultural heritage implies the values of India held by it through the ages. 
These values and their sources are given below: 

1. The Vedic Vision. It is imbued with a sense of toleration. It shows 
respect for the many paths to truth. It exhorts to be peaceful. 

2. Philosophy of Bhagwad Gita. It states that action or duty is supreme 
and this is the basis of salvation. Duty well done without the 
expectation of reward leads to ‘moksha.’ 

3. Bhakti Marg. It stresses two main points, i.e., love of God and love of 
man as the means of liberation. 

4. Central Concepts of Islam and Christianity. Brotherhood of man and 
charity must be accepted as main principles of life. 

5. Muslim Sufis (mystic saints). They also promoted love for God and 
love for man. 

6. Indian Nationalist Movement. It was a very broad based movement 
in which people belonging to different creeds, faiths and religions 
etc., worked shoulder to shoulder for freedom. It emphasised national 
values. 

7. Influence of Sikhism. Sikhism has exercised an important influence 
on Indian culture through the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib. 

8. Western Influence. The western influence is also quite visible in our 
ways of life. It stresses rational values. 


Role of Education in Resolving Conflicts, Ambivalence and Developing 
Tolerance 

In Part VIII, the National Policy has emphasised ‘value education’ in the 

cultural perspective. 

1. The growing concern over the erosion of essential values and an 
increasing cynicism in society has brought to focus the need for 
readjustments in the curriculum in order to make education a forceful 
tool for the cultivation of social and moral values. 

2. In our culturally plural society education should foster universal and 
eternal values, oriented towards the unity and integration of our people. 
Such value education should help eliminate obscurantism, religious 
fanaticism, violence, superstition and fatalism. 

3. Apart from this combative role, value education has a profound 
positive content, based on our heritage, national goals and universal 
perceptions, It should lay primary emphasis on this aspect. 

Summing up: Education is an instrument of cultural change. Education can 

impart knowledge, training and skill as well as inculcate new ideas, attitudes 
and values among the young. 
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5.5 RELIGIO-SPIRITUAL SOURCE OF VALUE 


Religion and spirituality are inter related to a considerable extent. Both of 
them some common elements. Here we are primarily concemed with the ethical 
and moral values—enshrined in religion and spirituality. Religious rituals are 
not usually considered while discussing values. 


5.6 MEANING AND DEFINITION OF RELIGION 

Important definition of religion are: 

Edward Tyler. “Religion refers to a faith in the spiritual power,” 

Emile Durkheim. “Religion is a unified set of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and forbidden beliefs and 
practices which unite into one single moral community, called a Church to all 
those who adhere to them.” 

Malinowski. “Religion is a way of life, a system of beliefs and besides 
being a sociological event is a personal experience as well.” 

From the above definitions, it is observed that religion is a faith in the 
“Supreme Power’ or ‘Divine’ and is expressed through prayer and worship 
and other means of devotion. 


Important Elements of Religion 


Broadly speaking, every religion has the following elements: 

1. Personality of the Founder. Charismatic and holy. (Excepting 
Hinduism, every religion has a founder) 

Genesis. Subjects like creator and the universe created by Him, etc. 
Spiritualism. Realisation of the self. Being one with Him. Liberation. 
Rituals. Manners of worship, etc. 

Ethical and Moral Code. Right or wrong etc. 

Sacred Places. Places associated with the founder and religious 
leaders. 

7. Religious Literature. Sacred books. 

8. Mythological Elements. 

All the above elements influence our values in varying degrees, 

Religion does not consist in certain rites and rituals. It is a very narrow 
view of religion. “Unselfishness is the test of religion. He who has more of 
this unselfishness is nearer to Shiva, And if a man is selfish even though he 
has visited all the temples, seen all the places of pilgrimage, and painted himself 
like a leopard, he is still farther off from Shiva,” writes Swami Vivekananda. 
At some other place he writes, “I do not care for liberation, I would rather go 
to a hundred thousand hells doing good to others (silently) like the spring, this 
is my religion.” True religion is the motive power behind all ethical and moral 
codes. No boy or girl can be counted as properly educated unless he or she 
knows the religious interpretation of life. 

About moral values and religion, Gandhiji writes, “For me morals, ethics 
and religion are convertible terms. A moral life without religion is like a house 
built on sand.” 


DwARwN 
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According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, “True religion is in the heart of man, 
not in the man-made creeds. If you become merely a ‘Sakasra’—literate 
man— and you do not have the moral principles and you do not cultivate 
wisdom, what will happen to you? You will become a *Raksasa’—an evil 
person.” 

Ross’s view is, “It is through religion that the youth can be set on the road 
to the pursuits of the absolute values: truth, goodness and beauty.” 


5.7 VALUE-ORIENTED EDUCATION THOUGHTS FROM 
RELIGIOUS SCRIPTURES 


Value-Oriented Thoughts from Hindu Scriptures 
Yajurveda 


e Do good to humanity. 

© Enjoy your own wealth and covet not the wealth of others. 

© Earn wealth in a righteous way. 

@ Shun crookedness. 

© Live in a spirit of friendliness with all. 

e Noble qualities give peace of mind, widespread fame; add to one’s 
greatness. Practice of truth give ease and concentration of mind gives 
strength. 

© Perform noble deeds, develop intellect and purify your mind. 


è Cultivate the firmness of mind and contentment. 

e Cultivate the spirit of forgiveness under all circumstances. 

e Devote your mind to virtues and observe abstinence from the 
entertainment of sinful thoughts. 

e Do not be dishonest by taking a thing without the permission of its 
owner though fraud, hypocrisy or breach of faith or by teaching falsely. 

è Keep mental purity by freeing yourself from inordinate love or hatred, 
from prejudice or injustice etc. 

e@ Fellow path of rectitude and freedom from sin. 

e Develop your intellect by seeking the company of the noble and 
learned. 

e Harmonise your thoughts, words and deeds. 

e Cultivate peace of mind and calmness. 


Ram Charitmanas F 
e@ There is no virtue like benevolence, and no meanness like oppressing 


others. 
@ There is no other kinship except that of devotion. 
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Value-Thoughts from Other Religions 
Christianity 
e You shall honour your father and mother. 
e You shall not kill. 
è You shall not commit adultery. 
è You shall not steal. 
e You shall not bear false witness against your neighbour. 
e You shall not covet your neighbour’s wife. 
e You shall not covet your neighbour’s goods. 


Islam 
è Be honest in exchange of things. 
è Do not acquire another’s substance wrongfully. 
è Do not sell inferior and low-quality things. 
è Do not bribe. 
© Do not be unjust to others. 
Sikhism 


Truth is higher, but higher still is truthful living. 

There can be no worship without good action. 

God’s eye of mercy falls on those who take care of lowest. 

The life of speaking God’s grace is not to be of idle mysticism but of 
active service done in the midst of worldly relations. 


Buddhism 


e Have right understanding. 
Have right thought. 

Have right speech. 

Do right action. 

Earn right livelihood. 

Do right effort. 

Have right mindfulness. 
Cultivate right concentration. 


Jainism 
e Have right faith. 
e Have right knowledge. 
@ Have right conduct. 


5.8 A FEW EXAMPLES OF HUMAN VALUES AS CONTAINED IN 
VARIOUS RELIGIONS 
Control of Anger 


Buddhism: One should not give way to anger, but control it. 
Christianity: The mark of a Christian is love, not hatred. 
Confucianism: One should so conduct oneself so as to avoid hatred or anger 
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for others. 
Hinduism: Anger breeds confusion. 
Islam: The strong man is only he who controls himself when he is angry. 
Jainism: Anger is not for the wise or the religious. 
Judaism: Anger causes strife and destruction. 
Sikhism: Anger is the fire that burns us as at cremation. 
Taoism: Return anger with goodness. 
Zoroastrianism: Never give way to the deadly emotion of anger. 


Brotherhood 

Buddhism: One should make good men one’s closest friends. 

Confucianism: Friendship and brotherhood are the cardinal virtues. 

Hinduism: The good man makes no distinction between friend and foe, 
brother and stranger but regards them all with impartiality. 

Islam: All men are brothers and should live as such. 

Jainism: Treat all men as brothers at all times. 

Judaism: God has made all men brothers and they should live together as 
brothers at all times. 

Sikhism: Get together, my brethren. And remove all misunderstanding 
through regard for each other. 


Duty 
Buddhism: One should be faithful to one’s duty at all times. 
Christianity: One has a duty to God and duties towards one’s fellows. 
Confucianism: The wise man makes duty his aim at all times. 
Hinduism: Never falter in doing your duty. 
Islam: All men who do their duty will receive a fitting reward from Lord. 
Jainism: It is the duty of all to be impartial. 


Sincerity 

Buddhism: God loves the earnest, sincere man. 

Christianity: At all times the true Christian is sincere. 

Confucianism: Heaven will help the man who is sincere. 

Hinduism: The Lord does not favour those who are not sincere and honest. 

Islam: God knows whether or not a man is earnest in his professions and 
will deal with all men accordingly. 

Jainism: The Lord will help those who are earnest. 

Sikhism: Earnestness is the only basis for true religious acts. 


Work 
Buddhism. Work, and not birth, determines one’s place in the world. 
Christianity: A man is to be judged by his works. 
Confucianism: Not ease, but work in the mark of a good man. 
Hinduism: The man who does good becomes good. 
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“National Curriculum Framework” (2000) has recommended education 
about religion and not religious values. Awareness of religions has been 
conceived as one of the major source of values, The Framework observed, 
“What is required today is not religious education but education about 
religion, their basics, the values inherent therein and also a comparative 
study of the philosophy of all religions. These need to be inculcated at 
appropriate stages of education right from primary years, Students have to 
be given awareness that the essence of every religion is common, only the 
practices differ.” The students should also be led to believe that differences 
of opinion in certain areas are also to be respected (p. 19). The Framework 
has added an element of caution: 

“Education about religion must be handled with great care. All steps must 
be taken in advance to ensure that no personal prejudice or narrow minded 
perception are allowed to distort the real purpose of this venture and no rituals, 
dogmas and superstitions are propagated in the name of education about 
religion. All religions therefore are to be treated with equal respect (Sarva 
Dharma Sambhav) and there has to be no discrimination on the ground of any 
religion (Pathanirapekstata) (p. 20). 


5.9 VALUES AS SHRINED IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The values cherished by the Indian people today are enshrined in the 
Constitution of India. These permeate the Constitution as a whole. However, 
following are the most important parts of the Constitution in this regard. 

One. The Preamble of the Constitution 

Two. Part III dealing with Fundamental Rights 

Three. Part IV containing Directive Principles of State Policy. 


Preamble 


The Preamble is the most precious part of the Constitution, It is considered 
as the soul of the Constitution. It is the key to the Constitution. 

The Preamble is reproduced below: 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved to constitute India 
into a SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST SECULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure 
to all its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and Political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and Opportunity, and to promote among them all; 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity and integrity 
of the Nation: 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty-sixth day of Novem ber, 1949, 
do HEREBY ADOPT. , ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. 


Note: The words ‘SOCIALIST,’ ‘SECULAR’ and ‘integrity’ were added by the 
Constitution (Forty-Second Amendment) Act, 1976. 
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5.10 VALUES OF SOCIALISM AS ENSHRINED IN THE 
INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

Gandhiji saw socialism as a way of life. He called it “Sarvodaya Samaj’ in 
which the ‘greatest good of all’ is the end. He explained his concept of socialism 
in an article in 1947 under the captain ‘Who is a Socialist?’ He wrote, “Under 
Socialism all the members of society are equal—none low, none high. Under 
it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, the employer and the 
employee are all on the same level.” He further observed, “Socialism requires 
crystal—like (pure) means to achieve it. Only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted socialists will be able to establish a socialist society in India and the 
world.” 

The distinguishing values of socialism are: 

1. Equality between man and man. 

2. Humane outlook to be the basis of economic system. 

3. Due respect to the personality of the individual and no disregard to it 
for the sake of material gains. 
Stress on equality, freedom and social justice. 
Free expression of views. 
Non-violent means to achieve ends. 
Sharing natural resources and power. 
Social welfare services. 


SINS 


5.11 VALUES OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


Significance of Value of Equality. The French Revolution and the American 
Declaration of Independence, among other values, were based on the concept 
of equality. 

Equality is one of the important pillars of Democracy. 

Equality implies: 

(1) All persons are provided with adequate opportunities for the 

development of their personalities. 

(2) Noclass or caste is given special privileges which are denied to others. 

(3) Rights are equally distributed among all. 

(4) All have equal access to opportunities leading to equality. 

Every citizen is expected to understand the meaning of equality and to 
strive for the realisation of the objective of this value. One of the primary 
functions of the state is to ensure that the underlying elements of this values 
are fully taken note of in its all endeavours. 


Equality in the Constitution of India 

Following are the various provisions: 

1. Preamble. It mentions ‘Equality of status and opportunity.’ 

2. Fundamental Rights. Article 14. Equality before law. Article 15. 
Prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex 
or place of birth. Article 16. Equality of opportunity in public 
employment. 
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3. Article 17. Abolition of untouchability. 
4. Article 32. Right to constitutional remedies. 


Types of Equality 
Natural Political Social Economic Legal Religious 
Every 1. Free and 1. Equality 1. No 1. Rule of Equal 
individual fair of both concentration law. opportunity 
is equal as elections. sexes of wealth in a to profess 
human few hands. one’s faith 
being. 
2. Universal 2. No 2. Equitable 2. Same law 
adult discrimi- distribution of applicable 
franchise. nation on national to everyon 
any resources 
ground. 
3. Equal 
right to 
contest 
elections 
and hold 
offices. 


Social and Economic Equality for Human Development 


Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, the chairman of the drafting committee of the 
Constitution of India; in his final address to the Constituent Assembly on 
November 25, 1949, very rightly stressed the importance of social and 
economic equality in these words: 

“On the social plane, we have in India a society based on the principles of 
graded inequality which means elevation of some and degradation of other, 
on the economic plane we have a society in which there are some who have 
immense wealth as against many who live in abject poverty. On the 26th 
January, 1950, we are going to enter into a life of contradictions. In politics 
we will have equality and in social and economic life, we will have inequality. 
In politics, we will be recognising the principle of one man one vote and one 
vote one value. In our social and economic life, we shall by reason of our 
social and economic structure, continue to deny the principle of one man one 
value. How long shall we continue to live this life of contradiction? How lon g 
shall we continue to deny equality in our social and economic life? If we 
continue to deny it for long, we will do so by putting our political democracy 
in peril. We must remove this contradiction at the earliest possible moment or 
else those who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure of political 
democracy.” 


Values of Equality and their Educational Implications 


There are three important elements of the value of equality which must be 
fully addressed to: 
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One. All students in the educational institutions should be treated by the 
teachers on equal basis i.e., same treatment should be given to the children 
belonging to deprived sections as to others. 

Two. The significance of acquiring the value of equality and its practice 
should be emphasised. 

Three. Facilities for pursuing education should be provided on a large scale 
to the deprived sections of the society. 

On the aspect of equality the Indian Education Commission (1964-66) 
has observed, “One of the important social objectives of education is to 
equalise opportunities enabling the backward or underprivileged classes and 
individuals to use education as a lever for the improvement of their condition. 
Every society that values social justice and is anxious to improve the lot of 
the common man and cultivate all available talent, must ensure progressive 
equality of opportunity to all sections of the population. This is the only 
guarantee for the building up of an egalitarian human society in which the 
exploitation of the weak will be minimised.” 

Equal Opportunity does not Mean Identical Education. There is no doubt 
that no two individuals are alike. They differ in tastes, manner, attitudes and 
aptitudes, beliefs etc. Any attempt to provide precisely the same educational 
programmes and opportunities is likely to be met with failure. Equal 
opportunity implies that the rich and the poor alike should have equal access 
to the educational system and programmes without any hindrance. All material 
barriers should be removed. Caste, colour or creed should not put any check 
on an individual to pursue course of education in accordance with his ability 
and aptitude. 

How does Inequality of Educational Opportunities arise? The Education 
Commission listed the following causes: 

(1) Lack of educational facilities. 

(2) Poverty ofa large section of population and indifference to education. 

(3) Differences in standards of educational institutions. 

(4) Differences in home environments. 

(5) Disparity in outlook of the people regarding education of boys and 

girls. 

(6) Disparity due to advanced classes and backward classes. 

(7) High private cost of education. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 as modified in 1992 has also laid 
great stress on the removal of disparities and to equalise educational opportunity 
by attending to the specific needs of the following groups: 

. Education for women’s equality. 

Education of the Scheduled Castes. 

Education of the Scheduled Tribes. 

Other Educationally Backward Sections and Areas. 
Minorities. 

The Handicapped. 


AWawN- 
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Ways and Means of Providing Maximum Equality and Reducing 
Inequality of Opportunity in Education 
. Tuition free education to weaker sections of society. 
Free textbooks and uniform to weaker sections of society. 
Establishment of book banks. 
Grant for the purchase of books to the needy students. 
Adequate number of scholarships to talented students. 
Loans on nominal rates of interest. 
Transport facilities according to means. 
“Earning and Learning’ facilities. 
Establishment of hostels for the weaker sections and charging nominal 
rates. 


CEI AVRYWNS 


5.12 CONSTITUTION AS SOURCE OF SECULAR VALUES 
Meaning of Secular Values 


Secular values derive their meaning from the word ‘Secularism.’ 

The Indian concept of secularism is expressed in the following often quoted 
principles: 

(i) Sarva-dharma-samantva or Sarva-dharma-sambhava—equal regard 
for all faiths and creeds. 

(ii) Ekam Brahma Vipra Bahuda Vadanti—God is one, wise men call 
Him by different names. 

Although the word secularism was introduced only in 1976 in our 
Constitution, our secularism is historical. We have had great breadth of vision 
as expressed above. 

Ashoka’s secular outlook is one of the landmarks not only of Indian 
civilisation but also of the human civilisation. He made a passionate appeal 
for developing a spirit of reverence and tolerance for all faiths. 

Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, the principal architect of our Constitution explains the 
concept of a Secular Sate in these words, “Secular State does not mean that it 
shall not take into consideration the religious sentiments of the people. All 
that Secular State means is that the Parliament shall not be competent to impose 
any particular religion upon the rest of the people.” 3 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of India has very clearly 
explained the concept of secularism in the Indian context, “There are some 
who think that because we are a Secular State, we do not believe in religion 
or spiritual values. Far from being so, it really means that in this country 
all are free to profess or preach the faith of their liking and that we wish 
well of all religions and want than to develop in their own way without 

any hindrance.” 


Secular Values or Secular Outlook or Characteristics of a Secular-Minded 
Individual 


Following salient features of secularism emerge from the above stated views: 
1. Secular values treat all religions on an equal footing. 
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2. Secular values accept freedom of religion. 

3. Secular values imply freedom of worship. 

4. Secular values imply tolerance. 

5. Secular values encourage rational thinking. 

6. Secular values view all citizens with equal rights. 

7. Secular values encourage moral and spiritual values. 
8. Secular values believe in co-existence. 

9. Secular values stress free inquiry. 

10. Secular values mean freedom of mind from dogmatic ideas. 
11. Secular outlook is not a negation of religion. 


Constitutional Provisions on Secularism 


Often a question has been raised if India, it being a Secular State is not in 
essence hostile towards religion? The answer is an emphatic ‘No.’ This 
becomes very clear from the following provisions of the Constitution of 
India. 

1. Article 15. Prohibition of Discrimination on Grounds of Religion, Race, 
Caste, Sex or Place of Birth. (i) The State shall not discriminate against any 
citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of 
them. (ii) No citizen on grounds only of religion, race, sex, place of birth shall 
be denied access to shops, wells, tanks, etc. 

2. Article 25(1). Freedom of Conscience. According to this Article, all 
citizens are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, 
practise and propagate religion. However, while the freedom of conscience is 
absolute i.e., without any restriction, the exercise of freedom of propagation 
of religion is subject to restrictions in the interest of harmony, public morality 
and order. 

3. Article 27. Exemption from the Payment of Taxes. As per this Article, no 
person shall be compelled to pay any taxes, the proceeds of which are 
specifically appropriated in payment of expenses for the promotion or 
maintenance of any particular religion or religious denomination. 


Salient Characteristics of Indian Secular State 


1. Indian State treats all religions on equal footing. 

2. Indian State neither interferes with nor promotes any religion. 

3. It permits individual and collective freedom of religion to all citizens. 
4. It views all individuals as citizens with equal rights and not as members 
of any particular religious group. 

It is not against any religion. 

It functions in a way independent of religion. 

It allows religious education in some educational institutions run and 
managed by minorities subject to certain conditions. 


aon 


Educational Implications: Reasons for Imparting Secular Values 
1. Secular values develop a moral outlook. 
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Secular values help in the development of liberal attitudes and values. 
Secular values develop wider-vision. 
Secular values develop an attitude of appreciation and understanding 
of others’ point of view. 
Secular values develop democratic values. 
Secular values develop scientific temper of mind. 
Secular values develop humanistic outlook. 
Secular values synthesise materialism and spiritualism. 
Secular values serve as an antidote to religious fanaticism and 
hatred. 

Summing up: Secular values accord an important places to ethical, moral 
and spiritual values. These must be inculcated in the students through value 
education. 


DYN 
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5.13 CONSTITUTION AS SOURCE OF DEMOCRATIC VALUES 
Meaning of Democracy 


With a view to understand democratic values, we may first of all go through 
the meaning of democracy for democratic values emerge from it. 

(a) Meaning of Democracy in Political Context 

The word democracy is derived from the Greek word ‘Demos’ meaning 
‘people’ and ‘karatos’ meaning ‘powers.’ Democracy thus means power of 
the people. 

Cleon, a Greek philosopher defined democracy in 422 B.C. in these words, 
“That shall be democratic which shall be of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 

Like Cleon, US President Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865 A.D.) defined it 
as “Democracy is the government of the people, for the people and by the 
people.” 

According to Lord Bryce, “The word democracy has been used ever since 
the time of Herodotus (5th century B.C.) to denote that form of government in 
which the ruling power of a state is legally vested, not in any particular class 
or classes but in the members of the community as a whole.” 

Sir John Seelay defines democracy as “Government in which everyone 
has a share.” 

Democracy as a Way of Life. A very appropriate definition of democracy 
is found in the observations of the University Education Commission. 
According to the Commission, “Democracy is the way of life and not a mere 
political arrangement. It is based on the principles of equal freedom and equal 
right for its members regardless of race, religion, sex, occupation or economic 
stature.” Thus ‘equal freedom’ and ‘equal right’ are the watchwords of 
democracy. 

U.S. President F.D. Roosevelt (1882—1945) states “Democracy is not a 
mere matter of universal suffrage and unhampered expression of the popular 
will. It must be a positive and constructive force in the daily life of the people 
and provide not merely for political but economic ends also.” 
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C.C. Maxey in ‘Political Philosophies’ has given a very comprehensive 
view of democracy, “Democracy as re-interpreted in the twentieth century is 
thus seen to be more than a political formula, more than a system of 
government, more than a social order. It is a search for a way of life—the best 
way for all mankind, the way most in keeping with the nature of man and the 
nature of the universe.” 


Significance of Each Letter of the Work Democracy: Values Cherished 
by Citizens or Democratic Values 


The spirit of democracy as a way of life and a form of government may be 
explained by assigning ideals and values to each letter of democracy. 
‘D’ stands for —Division of authority and power or sharing. 
—Dignity and worth of the individual. 
—Duty-Consciousness. 
‘E’ stands for —Endurance. 
—Equality. 
—Ethical values. 
‘M’ stands for —Mental alertness. 
—Mutual understanding. 
—Mass education. 
‘O’ stands for —Objective attitude. 
—Open mindedness. 
‘C’ stands for —Classless society. 
—Cooperation. 
—Courage, courtesy. 
‘R’ stands for —Rational thinking. 
—Respect for others’ ideas 
—Right relationship between rights and responsibilities. 
‘A’ stands for —Anti-touchability. 
— Appreciation of others’ culture and belief. 
—Adult franchise. 
—Adult education. 
‘C’ stands for —Caring and concern for others. 
—Compassion 
—Constructive and creative attitude. 
“Y? stands for —Yearning for living and working together harmoniously. 
—Yearning for peace. 
In short, value education in democracy is needed on account of the following 
reasons: 
(1) To enable the individual to acquire the knowledge of rights and duties. 
(2) To develop in the citizens humane qualities. 
(3) To develop in the citizens faith in the peaceful methods of solving 
issues. 
(4) To enable the citizens to fulfil their constitutional obligations. 
(5) To enable the citizens to develop a rational outlook. 
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(6) To enable the citizens to reflect upon pros and cons of the election 


manifestos of political parties. 


Methods for Developing Democratic Values 


Crs 


Personal examples of the staff. 

Associating students with the running of some programmes of the 
schools, 

Organising student self-government in schools. 

Emphasising self-discipline. 

Giving due consideration to student’s personality. 


6 


Methods of Teaching Human Values: Direct, 
Indirect, Integrating Values with Curricular 
and Co-curricular Activities 


6.1 METHODS OF TEACHING HUMAN VALUE AS SUGGESTED BY 
KOTHARI COMMISSION OR EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-1966) 

The Commission observed that the teaching of values should be done both 
by direct and indirect manner, by suggestion as well as discussion in teaching. 
It stated, “We attach great importance to the role of indirect influence in 
building up good character. The school atmosphere, the personality and 
behaviour of the teachers and the facilities provided in the school will have a 
large say in developing a sense of values. We would like to emphasise that the 
consciousness of values must permeate the whole curriculum and the 
programme of activities in the school. It is not only the teachers in charge of 
moral instruction who are responsible for building character. Every teacher, 
whatever be the subject, must necessarily accept this responsibility. He must 
ensure that in the teaching of his particular subject and in his dealings with 
pupils, fundamental values such as integrity and social responsibility are 
brought out. The teacher need not, we can even say that he should not, try to 
draw out the underlying moral all the time; but if he has given some thought 
to the values underlying the scope of his subject and his work as a teacher, 
they will imperceptibly pass into his teaching and make an impact on the 
minds of his students. Moreover, a sense of purpose should inspire all school 
activities and must be reflected in the life, tone and atmosphere of the school. 
The school assembly, the curricular and co-curricular activities, the celebration 
of religious festivals of all religions, work experience, team games and sports, 
subject clubs, social service programmes—all these can help in inculcating 
the values of cooperation and mutual regard, honesty and integrity, discipline 
and social responsibility. These values have a special significance in Indian 
society today when young men and women are passing through a crisis of 
character. (Para 8, 95, pp. 358-59). 

In addition to this indirect approach for inculcating moral and spiritual 
values, we consider that specific provision for direct moral instruction in the 
school programmes is highly desirable. We agree with the recommendation 
of the Sri Prakasa Committee that one or two periods a week should be set 
aside in the school time-table for instruction in moral and spiritual values. At 
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the primary stage such instruction will generally be imparted through interesting 
stories, including stories drawn from the great religions of the world. At the 
secondary stage, there may be frequent discussions between the teachers and 
the pupils on the values sought to be inculcated. Whatever be the method of 
teaching it should not lead to moral instruction being divorced from the rest 
of the curriculum or being confined to a single period. If the values are to 
become a part of the student’s character, an all-embracing treatment of the 
moral way of life is needed.” (Para 8, 96, page 359). 


6.2 VALUES ARE CAUGHT AS WELL AS TAUGHT 


At the outset it must be stated that values can be taught as well as caught. 
With a view to learn to painting, one has to learn the rules of painting and 
practise the art of painting. Likewise for learning how to swim, one has to 
learn the rules and then to plunge and swim. Similar is the case of learning 
music. In the case of human value development also, value clarification 
and practice are needed. A synthesis of these two elements would result in 
the suggestion that in the process of education for value development, 
methods appropriate to volition and affection should be more proponent. 
Nevertheless, appropriate methods to cognition also have a significant role 
to play. 


6.3 BROAD CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS OF 
TEACHING HUMAN VALUES 


Broad Classification of Methods of Teaching Human Values 


(1) Indirect Development of Values 


Direct Instruction 


(1) (2) (3) 
Suggestions Personal Direct Experience 
Examples of values 


It may be stressed that we should not depend on one particular method. All 
should be used in an integrative way. However, it is generally accepted that 
indirect methods are more effective in developing values. 


6.4 METHODS OF TEACHING HUMAN VALUES/INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODOLOGIES 


Methods: 
l. Story telling 
2. Discussion/panel discussion, symposia, seminar, round table, etc. 
2.1 discussion based on pictures 
2.2 discussion based on life situation 
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2.3 discussion based on newspaper 

2.4 discussion based on contents of letters 
2.5 discussion based on songs 

2.6 discussion based on films and filmstrips 
2.7 discussion based on religious books. 


. Self-study by students 
. Visits to places of religious social and spiritual importance 


4.1 visits to places of worship of different religions and associated 
with saints and seers. 

4.2 visits to hospitals/asylums 

4.3 visits to creches 

4.4 visits to offices, municipal board/district board 

4.5 visits to institutions for special education of the handicapped 

4.6 visits to factories/farms in the neighbourhood. 


. Participation in prayer services 
. Dramatisation/role-playing 

. Talks by eminent speakers 

. Brains trust 

. Debates 

. Games 

. Creative writing 

. Preparation of scrap books 

. Preparation of drawing sketches 
. Workshop 

. Project work 

. Celebration of festivals 

. Question-box 

. Laboratory method 

. Brainstorming 

. Team learning 

. Programmed learning. 


Appropriate Methodologies for Different Age groups/Classes 


Age Group Classes Appropriate Methodologies 
(6+)+{7+) I and II 1: 2.1: 2.5: 2.6: 6:10. 
(8+)—{10+) II, IV & V 1: 2.1: 2.5: 2.6: 6: 10: 4: 12: 13: 16. 
(1+13+) VI, VII, VIII 2.1: 2.2: 2.3: 2.6: 2.7: 4: 5: 6: 9: 10: 


12: 13: 15: 16: 20: 21: 22. 


(14+)+(15+) IX, X 21: 2.2: 2:3: 2.4: 2.5: 2.7: 3: 4:5: 6: 


7: 8: 9: 10: 14: 15: 16: 17: 19: 20: 21. 


(16+)—+{17+) XI & XII 2.3: 2.4: 2.7: 3: 7: 8: 11: 14: 15: 17: 


18: 19; 20: 21. 
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6.5 INTEGRATING VALUES WITH CO-CURRICULAR PROGRAMME 


Value education programme should form an integral element of co- 
curricular programme of the school. In this context, the following programme 
should receive due attention. 


Instructional Material Methods 
1. Group devotional songs—with 1. Guiding group singing 
simple musical instruments 
2. Patriotic songs and folk songs 2. Choral singing 
3. Sarva Dharma prayers 3. (a) Group/community singing 
(b) Silent seating/meditation 
4. Sayings and quotations 4. Collection, display, reading, 


wu 


. Short plays and dialogues 


6. Themes for mime 
7. Incidents, events, episodes from life 


recitation, memorisation, group 
discussion 


. Reading, recitation, dramatisation, 


role-play followed by discussion 


6. Miming followed by discussion 


. Role-play and discussion 


situations for role-play 
8. Poems and passages for recitation 8. Collection, display, recitation, 
reading, writing memorisation, 
discussion, assignment in forms of 
r question-answer 
9. Passages and episodes from 9. 


Collection, reading, writing, 
biographies and autobiographies discussion and summarisation 
10. Stories-fables, parables, myths, folk 10. Collection, reading, dramatisation, 
tales, fairy tales, animal tales, etc. Picturisation and making kits like 
masks, costumes, ete. 


11. Descriptions of places—cultural, Il. 
historical, religious, scientific, 
industrial and of national 


Collection of materials and pictures, 
reading of materials, discussion, 
observations and recording and 


importance including zoos, writing reports 
museums, etc. 
12. Selection from literature—novels, 12, Selection, reading, writing, 
essays, etc, summarising, passages, picking up 
significant statements and incidents 
etc, 
13. Descriptions of life styles of various 13. Collection, reading, discussion, 
lands and faiths Presenting the signiticant details, 


interviewing, experiencing living in 
families with people of different life 
Styles 

Selection of appropriate material 
from periodicals for discussion and 
Presentation, paper clipping, scrap 
books, etc. 

Preparation, demonstration and 
feed-back discussion 


14. Periodicals for pupils and teachers 14. 


15. (a) Slides, (b) film Strips, (c) films, 15. 
(d) tapes, (c) records 
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Instructional Material Methods 


16. Charts, pictures, posters and models 16. Preparation, display, use and 


discussion 
17. Material such as write-ups, pictures, 17. Selection, reading, discussion, 
models of festivals (a) national (b) assignment, participation and 
religious celebrations (including exhibitions) 
18. Quiz and games to give learning 18. Organising and conducting 
experience 
19. Equipment and material for 19. Preparation and use 
activities such as (i) cultural 
(ii) recreational (iii) social service 
(iv) creative, etc. 
20. Puppets and dolls 20. Preparation and use 
21. First-aid kit 21. Learning, participating and using 
appropriately 
22. Museums 22. Collections, development and use 


Notes: (i) Hardware material related to above may be added up. 
(ii) These materials can be presented in the form of: 


(a) Text-books 

(b) Work books 

(c) Hand books for teachers 

(d) Reference books for teachers 

(e) General reading material for children 

(f) Teaching-learning side to be used or categorised as found appropriate 


List of Activities 


DAUunshwne 


. Assembly 

. Music period, painting period, dance period, clay work period 

. News and thought 

. Dramatic club 

. Recitation, declamation, debate, clubs 

. Story-telling and writing, essay writing, quiz, general knowledge, 


competitions 


. Class magazine and school magazine 

. Excursions and visits 

. Library and audio-visual periods 

. Exhibitions class-wise and school 

. Wall magazine and class display boards 

. Functions and celebrations 

. Production-oriented programme 

. Community service programme 

. SUPW Programme—music, vocal, instrumental, dance, theatre, 


craft, clay modelling and ceramics, painting, batik, commercial arts, 
carpentry, photography, electrical gadgets and repairs, knitting, and 
needle work, preservation of food, etc. 
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. Zero period 

. Open-ended period 

. Cultural programme—housewise 

. Monitor system 

. Prefactorial system 

. Games and sports 

. House system 

. NCC 

. Yoga 

. Road safty care 

. Scouts and guides 

. Residential camps and retreats 

. Students’ days (self-teaching days) 

. Special education centre 

. Residential teaching—cooperative learning 
. First aid club 

. Blind Relief 

. Hospital service 

. Blood donation camp 

. Leadership development programme 
. Counselling service 

. Preparation of exhibits 

. Guest speakers 

. PTA (parent meet) 

. Old students’ association 

. Workshops and seminar 

. Staff development programme 

. Staff-club 

. Staff-meeting 

. Creative expressions 

. Self-accounting 

. Tree planting 

. Waste material bank for improvisation 
. Autobiographies by children 

. Daily diary 

. Question-Box 

. Personal hygiene 

. Self-help for cleaning 

. Helping parents at home 

. Preparing letters to the authorities relating the civic problems 
. Savings in cash and kind for helping the community, 


Notes‘({i) It is intended that the schools will choose appropriate material and activitics 


and adopt methods in organising them depending upon the situations 
existing in the school with reference to physical and material resources. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v 


= 


(vi) 
(vii) 


The lists are only illustrative of any good school programme with reference 
to moral education now under consideration. Special attention will have to 
paid by the institutions in focussing the whole programme towards the 
attainment of specific values. 

It may be noted that the achievement of the objectives will only be possible 
by a cooperative planning and execution by both teachers and students. It 
is necessary to orient the entire staff in this regard. 

It is obvious that some of the activities are classroom activities, some daily 
routine activities of the entire school, some arranged on the specific occasion 
on some days and a few to be built up over a long period of time. 
Irrespective of whether only a few activities or a large number of them are 
undertaken, self-evaluation procedures by the staff and children in various 
forms like, accounting, keeping diaries, writing reports, autobiographies, 
etc., may be adopted in relation to value development. 

It may be noted that some of the activities and programmes need involvement 
of the school, parent and community together. 

It may be realised that the success of the above programme depends upon 
cooperative endeavour and involvement of school, home and community. 


6.6 TEACHING HUMAN VALUES: MODULE I. PROGRAMME SUGGESTED 


BY THE NATIONAL SEMINAR HELD AT COIMBATORE BY 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYALAYA, FEBRUARY, 1980 


I. Pre-school Stage (Nursery School, Balwadi or Pre-primary School 
Major Objective 

The major objective at the pre-school stage is to give such education to the 
young child as to inculcate in him all the desirable values and help him develop 
into a wholesome personality. Since there is no need for a set syllabus at the 
pre-school level, the ethical and social values can be inculcated through the 
daily activities of the pre-school. 


The Major Activities in a Pre-school are Generally: 


1. Prayer 7. Creative experience 

2. Informal talks 8. Science experiences 

3. Outdoor free play 9. Dramatisation 

4. Indoor free play 10. Field trips 

5. Music 11. Celebrations of festivals and 

6. Story-telling national days. 
Ethical and Social Values can be Inculcated Through Activities by Helping 
Children to: 

1. Share play materials. 

2. Wait for their turn to get the materials. 

3. Care for play and other materials. 

4. Replace the material safely after use. 

5. Play with other children of different age ranges and help the children 


who are in difficulty. 
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. Learn the rules and regulations of various games and abide by them. 

. Engage in cooperative play. 

. Listen to informal talks by the teacher and talk to the teacher about 
values. 

9. Observe cleanliness while washing their hands before and after eatin g 
food, while going to the toilet and while washing their plates. 

10. Understand the significance of celebrating various festivals and 
national days. 

11. Participate in the celebrations, 

12. Develop a sense of patriotism. 

13. Listen to classical stories such as those from Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Bible, Quran, etc. and others and understand the 
morals illustrated by them. 

14. Sing songs which will inculcate moral and ethical values. 

15. Keep pets in the school, help develop the values of love, affection, 
kindness and sympathy, 

16. Learn values through dramatisation of: 

(a) Christmas 

(b) Pongal 

(c) Deepavali 

(d) Krishna Jayanti 

(e) Saraswati pooja 

(f) Sri Guru Maharaj (Ramakrishna Paramhansa) Jayanti 

(g) Holi Mother Sri Sarda Devi’s birth day 

(h) Buddha 

(i) Swami Vivekananda 

G) Mahatma Gandhi 

(k) Vinayaka Chaturthi 

(I) Shivaji 

(m) Jawaharlal Nehru 

(n) ae cobbler, shopman, doctor, policeman, postman and 
others 

(0) Episodes from the lives of other great men and women like 
Rani of Jhansi, Sarojini Naidu, Avvaiyar Kannaki, Joan of Arc 
and others 

17. See suitable films 

18. Receive appreciation when they do something good; and 

19. They are accepted and recognised in all their activities 

Note: Specific local environment and needs may also be taken note of whilc 
organising such programmes. 


conn 


Types of Guide-books Needed 
1. Stories 


2. Songs 
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3. Games 
4. Pictures, puzzles, posters, charts and other audio-visual aids. 


Orientation to Teachers 


Orientation must be given for a minimum of two weeks in Home Science 
Colleges teachers training institutions, which are involved in pre-school/ 
balwadi training and administration. 


Links 
Link must be established with the primary schools through attaching pre- 
primary section to them. 


II. Primary School Stage (Classes 1 to 5) 

The outline of the syllabus for the primary stage is in three parts: 

Part I gives a list of activities which must be followed in all the primary 
schools in appropriate ways to develop the essential ethical and social values. 
These activities are common to all the five classes. Part II gives suggestions 
for integrating ethical and social values with the existing school subjects and 
Part III offers some suggestions for certain co-curricular activities, all or some 
of which, may be carried out according to the facilities and experience available 
in primary schools. 


Part I. Activities Common to All Pupils 


Activity Values to be developed 

1. Morning assembly Punctuality, faith in God, team spirit and 
orderliness 

2. Flag hoisting Patriotism and discipline 

3. Campus cleaning Cleanliness, cooperation, dignity of labour 

4. Bhajans and group-singing Team spirit, faith in God, appreciation for finer 
expressions 

5. Cultural programme Cooperation, following rules, good manners 


and sense of responsibility 
6. Group games and sports Cooperation, consideration for others, sense of 
responsibility. Following rules and regulations 


and sportsmanship 
7. Celebration of national days National spirit, cooperation, national 
integration 
8. Celebration of religious Faith in God, consideration for others, 
festivals respecting worship and worthy rituals 
9. Assisting in the mid-day Cooperation, caring for public property, 
meals in the school service-mindedness, dependability and 


sympathy 
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Part II: Integrating Ethical and Social Values with School Subjects 


School subject for 
integration 


1. Language 


5. Moral instruction 


Ways of integration 


Include in the text and supplementary readers, stories, 
essays and songs suitable for the development of values. 
Include specific lessons aimed at developing values of 
cleanliness, personal hygiene, habits of environmental 
hygiene, honesty and scientific attitude. 

Narrate lives of great leaders of the world and the values 
for which they stood and taught. 

Highlight the heroic, national or international events, 
taken from the daily newspapers, to develop values such 
as consideration for others, national spirit, civic sense, 
cooperation and pride in the community. 

Carry out the items given in the present syllabus 
prescribed by the State in the moral lesson classes and 
also integrate them with others lessons. 


The following themes will be useful to teachers and students: 


Class 
l. 


Stories (in English) 


The Tamil Poetess Avvaiyar and Lord 
Murugan, Jesus and children, Emperor 
Pari and his help to a jasmine plant, 
Four cows and the lion, The lion and 
the mouse. 

(Ramayana), Gandhiji and truth, Lord 
Krishna’s message to Arjuna, 
Dhuruvan, Prahalad, Sri Rama Krishna 
Paramhansa, Swami Vivekananda. 
Buddha, Jesus, Asoka, Appar, 
Sundarar, Tulsi Das, Manickavasagar, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Holy Mother Sarda 
Devi. 

National leaders Motilal Nehru, 
Thiruppur Kumaran, Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, 
international leaders: Helen Keiler, 
Abraham Lincoln, Booker Washington, 
Thoreau, John Ruskin, etc. 

Confucius, Zorashtra, Albert Switzer, 
B.R. Ambedkar etc 


Values 


Develop _ orderly movements, 
fearlessness, cooperation, good 
manners, unselfishness and desire 
to serve. 


Respect for elders, truthfulness, 
faith in God, valour and courage. 


National spirit, truthfulness, love 
for others and integrity, hospitality 
and purity in life. 


National spirit, understanding 
culture and similar texts and poets, 
saints and great men available in 
each cultural and language region 
of the country and culture of other 
nations, perseverance, respect for 
hard work. 

Leadership qualities, social justice, 
sharing and serving the poor. 


Similar topics could be used for songs and children taught soul-lifting 
melody. 


— 
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Part IIL. Other Activities Common to All the Classes 


SOLID 


Organising exhibitions in coordination with nearby high/higher 
secondary schools and other institutions on topics such as: 

(a) Lives of saints and seers 

(b) Lives of scientists and their discoveries/achievements 

(c) Health and nutrition 

(d) Culture 

(e) Architecture, and 

(f) Science games. 


. School day celebration giving opportunities to pupils to express their 


talents and to bring their parents and community to the school. 


. Annual sports day. 
. Field trips to temples, farms and other places.: 
. Organising filmstrip shows on topics related to the development of 


ethical and social values. 
Dramatisation. 


. Drawing competitions. 

. Collection of pictures, stamps, hobbies, albums, etc. 

. Listening to select radio programmes. 

. Inviting or seeing great personalities who have a healthy message 


for the nation. 


Guide-Book 

In order to inculcate ethical and social values through education, a guide- 
book for the teachers is essential. This guide-book should have the following 
characteristics. It should be: 


l; 
2s 


In the regional language. 
Based on the experiences of primary school teachers and evolved 
through their participation. The responsibility of preparing the guide- 
book should be shouldered by a committee consisting of primary school 
teachers, teacher training experts and experts in child development. 
Planned to include: : 
(a) details regarding how the activities mentioned in Part I should 
be organised, conducted and evaluated; 
(b) instructional material in the form of stories, drama and saying 
which could be introduced in the different classes; 
(c) relevant visual aids which can be used along with the stories or 
actions to accompany songs to make the programme interesting; 
(d) how the inculcation of values can be correlated with the subjects 
taught in the school; and c 
(e) a proforma for observing the behaviour of children to evaluate 
how far the values inculcated have taken roots and are reflected 
in their behaviour. 


Orientation to Teachers 


All the teachers should be oriented to inculcation of values through the 
values integrated approach to education. 
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The best period for orientation is just before the reopening of the schools 
after the summer vacation. 
The duration of the orientation course may be about a fortnight (about 15 days). 
Such training should become a regular part of all future teachers’ training 
programmes. 
The orientation programme should aim at the following: 
1. An assessment of the values cherished by the teachers before and 
after orientation. 
2. Developing skills in: 
(a) preparing instructional material 
(b) conducting group activities 
(c) telling stories effectively 
(d) singing songs 
(e) correlating values with the curricular subjects 
(f) training in observing children’s behaviour 


HI. Secondary and Higher Secondary Stage 


Objectives 
To help pupils to: 
1. inculcate ethical and social values and achieve moral development. 
2. react to the environment. 
3. create an awareness of the social environment and how to adjust to it. 
4. understand the importance of religion. 
5. become useful citizens. 
The syllabus is given in two parts: 


Part I—The content and methodology, and 


Part II—How to integrate the ethical and social values with the school 
subjects 


Part I. Content and Methodology) 


Content How to teach 
1. Family, society, culture and religion Stories from the epics, Ramayana and 
as deciding factors Mahabharata, \ife of seers and saints 


belonging to all religions not 
emphasising orthodoxy but human 
qualities and achievement 
Habit formation—character and Regularity, punctuality, submitting 
conduct, choice of friends, assignments in time, observing study 
acquisition of virtues, power to think hours, eating meals at regular times, 
developing qualities of head and study and pray at regular times, visit 
heart to hospitals, temples, slums, temple 
adoption programmes, conducting 
night classes, helping in the orderly 
conduct of big temple festivals 


bd 
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Content 


Discrimination between: 

(a) Right and wrong, good and 
bad, distinction between 
legality and morality 

(b) Discussion of moral, immoral 
and non-moral acts and what 
makes an act moral or virtuous 


Reaction to environments, better use 
of eyes and ears, powers of 
observation, attention/reasoning 


Cultivation of will power, 
perseverance, self-control and self- 
analysis 

Neighbourliness, fairplay, natural 
help, cooperation 

Institutions, ideals and traditions, 
life at the institution, purposeful 
learning 


Country: 
The glorious past, the present 
situation, patriotism, customs, 


corporate living, unity in diversity, 
growth of cultures and civilisation 
with reference to ethics 

Citizenship: 

Concept of citizenship, what it 
means to be a citizen of the world. 
Basic human values-norms, duties 
and rights-relevance and 
significance of relief work during 
famine, floods, wars, earthquakes 
and other disaster 


. What does the society expect of me? 


What do I expect the society to 
provide me with to enable me to 
become a good citizen? 


. Social environment. Necessity for 


rules, obedience to the law, the 
concept of liberty, treating humanity 
as end and never as a means. 


How to teach 


Tirukkural, Gandhiji’s 
Experiments with Truth) 


life (My 


Discussing special incidents in the 
school 


Red Cross, Bharat Scouts and 
Guides, NCC, intramural and inter- 
school sports, school assemblies 
national days 


Swami 
Karmayoga 


Vivekananda and 


Jesus Christ and Gandhi 


Discussing the history of the 
institution, its motto, emblem, the 
duty of the pupils and what is 
expected of them at school 


Discussing: 
Constitution of India, Indian history, 


great epics, enacting some episodes 
from these works 


History of other nations, study of 
literature—especially dramas and 
poetry. Quiz in geography and 
historical points, collection of old 
clothes and donating them to the 
affected. Donating to mid-day meal 
programmes and other social 
activities. 

Lives of Socrates and Abraham 
Lincoln 


Gandhiji’s satyagraha movement 
and his eleven vows discussing the 
importance of law in society 


(Contd.) 


Content 


12. Religion as background—what is 
religion? 


13. Study of the lives and teachings of 
great teachers of the world 
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How to teach 


The basic tenets common to all 
religions 

Rituals, prayers and fastings, their 
place and significance — Ramzan, 
Ekadashi, Good Friday and others. 
Teaching of different religions, 
meaning of the concept of the 
brotherhood of man 

Lives and teachings of: 

1. Krishna 2. Buddha 3. Jesus 
4. Guru Nanak 5. Mohammed 
6. Chaitanya 7. Sri Rama Krishna 
8. Tiruvalluvar 9. Alwars and 
Nayanmars of Tamil Nadu 
10. Ramalinga Adigal 11. Gandhiji 
12 Swami Vivekananda; and 
13. The Holy Mother. 


Part II. Integrating Ethical and Social Values Through School Subjects 


No. Value Content Activity To be 
integrated 
with 
1. Punctuality Incidents from (a) Following the daily History and 
the lives of routine language. 
Gandhi, Nelson, (b) Returning library These 
“Little Things” books in time values may 
from Samuel (c) Attending school be integrated 
Smiles after vacation in time through 
(d) Remitting school and other sub- 
other fees in time; jects also 
and 
(c) Submitting 
assignments in time 
2. Orderliness Films: (a) School assembly Physical 
Road sense (b) Flag hoisting Education, 
Mr. X (c) NCC activities Science and 
Chart; (d) Mass drill Geography 
Showing (e) Kit inspection 
Road signs (f) Waiting for one's turn 
in the bus stand, 
railway station 
(g) Exhibitions 
(h) Road sense 


(i) Excursions 
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No. Value 


3. Patriotism 


4. Respect for elders 


5. Non-violence 


6. Faith in God 


Content Activity To be 
integrated 
with 

India—George (8) Celebration’s of History, 

Washington, national days geography 

Abraham (b) Celebration of the language; 

Lincoln Mazzini, birth days of great and science 

Garibaldi, leaders 

Gandhi, Swami (c) Flag hoisting 

ac (d) Visits to places of 

Nehru, Tilak, national importance 

Gokhale, A.O. (e) Learning and singing 

Chidambaram, of patriotic songs 

Subramaniam 

Bharathi, 

Rabindranath 

Tagore, songs 

from Sangam 

Literature: 

Purananooru, 

Thirukural 

Stories from (a) Greeting parents, Languages 

Ramayana, elders, teachers on 


Mahabharata, various occasions 
Puranas, War (b) Courteous speaking in 


and Peace, discussions and 
Incidents that conversations 
shaped great (c) Offering seats to elders 
men in trains and buses 

(d) Helping elders in 

their work 

Incidents from (a) Keeping pets Language: 
lives of Buddha, (b) Maintaining albums History, 
Mahavira, of pictures of great Drawing 
Gandhiji and people and 
Martin Luther (c) Collecting sayingsof Painting 
King great people 
Life history of (a) Daily prayers Language 


saints who have bhajans, meditation 
experienced (b) Celebration of 
God: religious festivals 
Sri Ramalinga (c) Spiritual retreats 
Vallalar, Swami (d) Pilgrimage 
Vivekananda, (b) Swimming 

Appar, (c) NCC activities 
Sambandar, 

Andal and others, 

The Universe 
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No. Value 


7. Fearlessness 


8. Dignity of labour 


9. Truthfylness 


10. Devotion to duty 


Guide-books 
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Content 


Episodes from 
Ramayana, 
Mahabharata 
and Puranas. 


Life histories of 
great heroes like 


Shivaji, 
Kattabomman, 
Tensingh, 
Kumaran, 
Keller, Mehar 
Sen, Swami 
Vivekananda. 
Space travels 
and persons 
connected with 
them 

Lives of 
Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, Edison, 
Benjamin 
Franklin, 
Michael 
Faraday 

Story of 
Harichandra, 
life of Gandhi, 
stories from 
Upanishads 
Incidents from 
wars, stories 
depicting the 
value of duty 


Activity 


(a) Hiking 
(b) Swimming 
(c) NCC activities 


(a) Community work 
(b) Social service 
(c) Work projects 

in school 
(d) Self-help 
(e) Celebration 


(a) Dramatisation 
(b) Reading 
(c) Discussion 


(a) Assigning 
responsibilities to 
pupils 

(b) School cabinet 

(c) Student’ council 

(d) Celebrations 

(e) NCC activities 


To be 
integrated 
with 


History 
Language 
and Science 


History 
Languages 
Science 
Arts and 
Craft 


History 
Languages 


History 
Languages 


Suitable guide-books should be prepared by experts and teachers for 
indication of ethical and social values. Workshops may be organised for a 
fortnight in pioneering educational centres with the coparation of national 
organisations like NCERT, Home Science Colleges and Teacher's Training 
Institutes and Colleges. 

Research should be sponsored for the collection and evaluation of material 
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for the guide-books; facilities should be given to voluntary agencies for the 
purpose. The material should include details of bravery awards, lives of 
scientists, literary men, institution builders, saints and seers, highlighting their 
qualities and achievements. 

Help schools undertaking projects for preparation of aids, such as social 
and ethical value posters and filmstrips. 

Suitable orientation programmes be organised for a period of one or two 
weeks, for teachers in all the educational institutions, for the inculcation of 
moral and social values. 

Note: Suitable adjustments keeping in view the cultural background of the state/ 
region may be added. However, while doing so, it should be ensured that 
national perspective is not diluted. 


6.7 MODULE Il: SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMME FOR THE TEACHING OF 
HUMAN VALUES IN SCHOOLS: OBJECTIVES, CURRICULUM 
AND METHODS 


Objectives of Teaching Human Values 


The Moral Education Committee of Uttar Pradesh (1983) which has equated 
moral education with value education has suggested the following general 
objectives: 

{a) to promote in children such basic and fundamental qualities as 
truthfulness, cooperation, love and compassion, peace and non- 
violence, courage, equality, justice, dignity of labour, common 
brotherhood of man, and scientific temper; 
to train children to become responsible citizens in their personal and 
social lives; 

(c) to enable them to understand and appreciate the national goals of 
socialism, secularism and democracy and to contribute to their 
realisation; 

(d) to create in them an awareness of the socio-economic conditions and 
to motivate them to improve the same; 

(e) to enable them to become open and considerate in their thought and 
behaviour and rise above prejudices based on religion, language, caste 
or sex; 

(f) to develop their creative faculty, refine their aesthetic responsibility 
and quicken their imagination, broaden their vision, and enlarge their 
sympathies; 

(g) to help them understand and appreciate themselves and continually 
strive for their inner development and becoming, thus moving towards 
the goal of self-actualisation; and 

(h) to develop in them proper attitudes: 

(i) towards oneself and fellow beings; 
(ii) towards one’s own country; 
(iii) towards people of other countries, leading to international 
understanding; 


(b 
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(iv) towards life and environment; and 
(v) towards all religions. 


Stagewise Specific Objectives 
Classes I and II 
To enable the children: : 
(i) to acquire proper habits, such as, personal cleanliness and hygiene, 
regularity and orderliness; ‘i 
(ii) to acquire social qualities, such as ability to work and play with 
others in harmony, sharing things, etc.; 


(iii) to behave in a polite and well-mannered way towards parents, 
teachers and others; 


(iv) to learn to speak the truth; and 
(v) to be kind to animals, birds, etc. 
Classes III-IV/V 


(The qualities earlier mentioned for the previous stage will be reinforced.) 
To enable the children: 


(i) to acquire the habit of punctuality; 
(ii) to practise honesty in word and deed; 
(iii) to develop considerate and helpful attitude towards others; 
(iv) to develop the spirit of courage, cooperation and team work; 
(v) to love to do manual work and develop necessary elementary skills 
for it; and 


(vi) to create and appreciate what is beautiful in the school and in the 
environment. 


Classes VI-VIN/VIII 


(The qualities earlier mentioned for the previous two stages will continue 
to get reinforcement.) 


To enable children: 
(i) to develop patriotic, social and democratic values; 
(ii) to develop a sense of duty and responsibility, devotion and perse- 
verance; 
(iii) to develop tolerance and to be open to others’ views and opinions; 
(iv) to understand and appreciate Indian culture and civilisation; 
(v) to promote national integration and unity; and 
(vi) to imbibe sense of conservation of resources and preservation of 
environment including the preservation of wildlife. 


Classes VIII-IX/X 

(Values mentioned in the previous stages will continue to receive 
reinforcement. ) 

To enable the children: 


(i) to imbibe values of truthfulness, self-discipline, peace, contentment 
and cheerfulness; 
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(ii) to shun evils such as cheating, corrupt practices, destruction of 
national property, false pride, taking of drugs, etc. 
(iii) to practise equality in real life situations; 
(iv) to develop an openness of mind and shed away prejudices of caste, 
creed, language and sex; 
(v) to develop a secular outlook, respecting all religions and profit from 
their common teachings; 
(vi) to imbibe a deep sense of humanism and love for all mankind and to 
draw inspiration from lives of great persons; 
(vii) to develop creativity and scientific temper; and 
(viii) to appreciate and accept the necessity for population stabilisation in 
the context of national development. 


Classes XI-XII 


(Values mentioned in the previous stages will continue to receive 
reinforcement. ) 
To enable the students: 

(i) to become useful, productive members of society and strive to 
improve their productivity, contributing to both personal fulfilment 
and national development, 

(ii) to explore their full potential and develop it in a continuous process 
of becoming and moving towards the goal of self-actualisation; and 
(iii) to become a life-long learner. 
This is only suggestive and much discretion should be left to teachers and 
heads in terms of the capacity of their students and the local factors. 


Guidelines for Preparing the Curricular 


(a) Value education should start with the first year of schooling and 
continue throughout. 
(b) The curriculum would have an integrated approach. 

— integrating value education with as many subjects in the 
curriculum as possible; 

— integrating it with the whole of school programme; 

— integrating it with the co-curricular activities including sports 
and games; 

— integrating the value education programme with school climate 
and environment as well as with the lives and values of those in 
the institution; 

— integrating the life and concerns of the students with the real 
life situations and concerns of society; and 

(c) The emphasis on this curriculum is on developing desirable attitudes 
in children rather than imparting mere information about values. 
(Report of the Moral Education Committee, Uttar Pradesh, 1983. Based 
on the NCERT Paper ‘Guide for the Curriculum of Moral Education in 
Schools’) 
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6.8 ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN VALUE DEVELOPMENT 


Traditionally teachers are regarded as the torch bearer of the race and the 
makers of history. Although their role in this respect has diminished still it 
must be admitted that they exercise their considerable influence on children. 

Teachers to be functional as vehicles of values must themselves be value- 
oriented. It has been remarked by a great thinker that if a teacher is devoid of 
values, it is better to take to shopkeeping. Gandhiji has observed, 

“The secret of teaching values is to inspire and kindle the quest among the 
students by means of one’s own example of character and mastery of 
knowledge. It is by embodying values within themselves that the teachers can 
really radiate values to their students.” 

All occasions of daily life should be utilised by the teacher to bring his 
student nearer to the realisation of the ideals. There are occasions when 
children express wild impulses and passions, and often they are in revolt. 
Children have their own daily battles of loyalties and friendship, and there 
are moments of desperate depression and of violent enthusiasm. There are 
occasions when children get vexed, become sulky and go onstrike. All these 
Occasions are occasions for value-oriented education. With patience and 
perseverance, the teacher can utilise all these occasions to show the truth 
and light and to awaken among the children the right sense and the right 
direction of true progress. 

It must be remembered that values cannot be taught in the same way as 
lessons of information related to formal school subjects. Instruction should 
form a minor role, and a major role should be assigned to intimate contact 
and individual guidance. The role of the teacher is to put the child on the 
right path and to encourage him in his growth by watching, suggestions and 
helping, but not imposing or interfering. 


Guidelines for Developing Values Among Students 


In his book ‘Eternal Education, C.P. Khanna (1990) has suggested the 
following guidelines for developing values among students: 

(1) Itmay first be noted that a good many children are under the influence 
of their inner psychic and spiritual being which shows itself very 
distinctly at times in their spontaneous turning towards truth, beauty 
and goodness. To recognise this turning and to encourage it wisely 
and with a deep sympathy would be the first indispensable step. 
The most important quality to develop among the children is 
sincerity. 

This quality and several other qualities are taught infinitely better 
by example than by beautiful speeches, 

The undesirable impulses and habits should not be treated harshly. 
The child should not be scolded. Particularly, care should be taken 
not to rebuke a child for a fault which one commits oneself. Children 
are very keen and clear-sighted observers: they soon find out the 
educators’ weaknesses and note them without pity. 
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When a child commits a mistake, one must see that he confesses it 
to the teacher spontaneously and frankly; and when he has confessed 
it, he should be made to understand with kindness and affection 
what was wrong in movement and that he should not repeat it. A 
fault confessed must be forgiven. 

A child should be encouraged to think of wrong impulses not as 
sins or offences but as symptoms of curable disease which can be 
remedied by a steady and sustained effort of the will-falsehood being 
rejected and replaced by truth, fear by courage, selfishness by 
sacrifice, malice by love. 

Great care should be taken to see that unformed virtues are not 
rejected as faults. The wildness and recklessness of many young 
natures are only overflowing of an excessive strength, greatness and 
nobility. They should be purified, not discouraged. 

When a child asks a question, he should not be answered by saying 
that it is stupid or foolish, or that the answer will not be understood 
by him. Curiosity cannot be postponed, and an effort must be made 

to answer questions truthfully and in such a way as to make the 

answer comprehensible to the student’s mental capacity. 

The teacher should ensure that the student gradually begins to 

become aware of his deeper self and that with this growing awareness 

the student is able to harmonise and resolve his inner conflicts. 

It should be emphasised that if one has a sincere and steady aspiration, 

a persistent and dynamic will, one is sure to meet in one way or 
another, externally by study and instruction, internally by 

concentration, revelation or experience, the help that one needs. Only 

one thing is absolutely indispensable, namely, the will to discover 

and realise. This discovery and this realisation should be the primary 

occupation of the being, the pearl of great price which one should 

acquire at any cost. Whatever one does, whatever one’s occupation 

and activity, the will to find the truth of one’s being and to unite 

with it should always burn like fire behind all that one does, thinks 
and feels. 

At higher levels of development, teacher should use the methods 
of daily conversation and books read from day to day. Books should 
contain lofty examples of the past, given not as moral lessons but 
as things of supreme human interest. These books should also 
contain (a) great thoughts of great souls, (b) passages of literature 
which set fire to the highest emotions and promote the highest 
aspirations, and (c) records the history and biography which 
exemplify the living of great thoughts, noble emotions and inspiring 
ideals. 

Opportunities should be given or created which would enable 
students to embody progressively higher and nobler values. 
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6.9 DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES AND ROLE OF THE HOME 


There is an old Sanskrit ‘Sh/oka’: 

Matra devo bhava, pitra devo bhava 

Guru devo bhava 

(Mother is God, father is God, and teacher is God) 

Indian tradition gives the highest precedence to the mother, then to the 
father and then to the teacher. In India, the mother has always been given a 
position of pre-eminence. 

Throughout history of mankind, the greatest influence in building of 
character of a person good or bad has been the mother. Destiny of individuals 
is made or marred by mothers because very often, they are the ones who 
determine the path that their children will take in life. It is they who leave an 
indelible impression on the minds of their children by their behaviour, by 
what they tell them whether it is in terms of stories, fables or incidents from 
their own lives. If the home has an environment of hatred and violence, it 
permeates into the child’s psyche. If the mother is an instrument of joy, 
happiness and bliss in the home, the child will always smile and radiate 
happiness. 


6.10 DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS IN PROMOTING 
VALUE EDUCATION 
Among the various factors for not achieving the desired results in the 
promotion of value education or giving value orientation to education are: 
— Lack of clarity of the concept, definition and meaning of value 
education. f 
— Lack of clarity on the conceptual framework. 
— Non-availability of suitable learning/teaching materials and training 
modules, 
— A tendency to treat value education as yet another subject, 
— Lack of administrative inputs, 
— Absence of any orientation programme for teacher educators, key- 
level personnel and schoolteachers, 
— Overall environment of suspicion, 
— Lack of role models in different walks of life. 


6.11 CONSTRAINTS IN HUMAN VALUE EDUCATION 


It is observed that the school is not the only place or the environment 
or the community in which a boy or girl lives, nor it is the only influence 
to which he is exposed. Out of twenty-four hours, he spends about six to 
seven hours in school. He spends more time outside the school than he 
does at the school. He is exposed to many influences which may reinforce 
he influence of value education in school or nullify it. There are many 
agencies which influence students. The first and most powerful influence 
s that of the home. It is here that Sanskaras are developed. Home 
‘nvironment determines the early and basic formation of character, 
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attitudes to life, good and bad manners and the sense of value, however 
rudimentary. Now home education and training is neglected considerably 
and very little attention is paid to the moral and intellectual development 
of the child. Formerly there was, apart from the parents, the institution 
of grandmothers, who had time and inclination to feed the mind of the 
child with stories full of moral teaching. These also had the effect of 
integrating the child with his country and passing on to him some of its 
heritage. The institution of grandmothers seems to have broken down, 
and parents have little time for their children. This void is difficult to 
fill. This increases the need of teacher-parent relationship and it is 
recommended that methods and procedures should be devised to associate 
the parents with the school so as to interest them in the education of 
their wards. Apart from the annual parents’ day, constant touch with 
parents be maintained by the school and parents kept informed how their 
wards are shaping and suggestions given as to what steps are required at 
the home. Some schools are doing this. 

Then there is the influence of mass media on development of values. Rapid 
advances in scientific and technological developments have been instant and 
mass communication an important fact of our everyday life. While no person is 
immune from the influence of mass media, the young of impressionable age are 
especially susceptible. Wisely regulated, this mass media can be made an 
instrument of developing the young minds in the right and desirable directions. 
But unfortunately, as matters stand at present, this mass media is more often 
than not, has corrupting influence on the youth, by and large. It sometimes 
glorifies violence and presents sex in a manner that has unhealthy effect on the 
minds of the young. The radio and the television, if properly used can be an 
important instrument to value education. It is very necessary that they should be 
regulated in society’s interest. We are not against freedom of expression, nor 
suggest restriction on or control of the artists’ right to create and presenta picture 
or view of society, nor do we suggest that violence or sex can always be excluded 
from any story about human life. But we do recommend that considering the 
very powerful influence which the cinema and television exercise on the thoughts 
ofa very large number of people, they should be prevented from corrupting the 
morals, the thoughts and sentiments of the people. Being audio-visual their 
influence is immediate and there is a special justification for regulating it, without 
killing the artists’ creative expression. Commercialisation of female beauty and 
glorification of violence are not necessary to secure artists’ or entertainers’ right 
to create and to please. They corrupt the youth. Young minds are so conditioned 
by the cinema, television, radio and sometimes newspapers and magazines that 
value education given in school is very often ineffective in disabusing their 
minds of this ill-effect. Young men committing crimes have, during police 
interrogation, sometimes admitted that for planning the crime, they got the 
inspiration and ideas from these sources. It is recommended that a serious view 
of this be taken and corrective measures taken if the programme of value 
education is to be given a fair start. 
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Socio-economic conditions greatly influence moral behaviour. Poverty 
and morality cannot co-exist There is a Sanskrit saying: “What sin does a 
hungry man not commit?” People deprived of basic human needs such as 
food, clothing, health services and kindness and sympathy become 
frustrated and value education is wasted on them; it can have no effect. 
Indeed the whole set-up of a society, the values and ideals on which it is 
based matters. If the society is just, free from discrimination of caste and 
race, if there is a just distribution of wealth, then an environment exists 
which promotes value education. On the other hand, if the society is unjust, 
based on exploitation, then the best planned value education curricula will 
fail in achieving their objectives because of the contradictions inherent in 
the environment of which school is a part. A student cannot be effectively 
educated in values when he sees and experiences the opposite in the society 
at large. Values taught in the school can have no impact on the minds and 
actions of the students who see the negation of those values in the market 
place, at home, in Government offices and above all among the politicians 
who rule the country. Even though values be proclaimed at these places, 
but they are not practised and the young mind is quick to know this 
dichotomy between precept and practice. When he sees corruption and 
hypocrisy all round, school-taught value education is not going to have 
any appreciable impact on him. On this topic the Report of the Joint Study 
(1980) says: “The fundamental dilemma between precept and practice is 
reflected in the gap that exists between moral teaching and moral climate 
of school and society. This is clearly underlined by the corruption in some 
political and commercial groups. For morals to be so internalised that they 
influence judgment and action within and outside the school, the narrowing 
of this gap between precept and practice is essential. In fact, there is an 
occasional feeling that very strict inculcation of the principles of honesty 
and integrity in pupils may fail in some ways to equip them adequately for 
the realities of life outside the school. A serious attempt should therefore 
be made to resolve the dichotomy between precept and practice of 
morality.” 

Value education requires that there should be freedom of thought and 
expression. It aims at the moral development of the individual not only as part 
of society but also as a person in his own right. Full moral development of a 
child cannot take place if he is all the time weighted down by authority. 
Teaching of human values should be so devised that it encourages children to 
think for themselves, reason out the “why” and accept a preposition with full 
understanding and personal conviction. As we have pointed out earlier, true 
morality must not be presented as a dictate of somebody, whether it be parent, 
teacher or God. The development of the individual has to be in harmony with 
the needs of society; the needs of the two are, truly understood, not in conflict, 
but should there appear a conflict, this has to be solved by choosing the greater 
good of the greater number. 

Some restraints will have to be imposed to begin with until they become 
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habits. Such a restraint is in respect of one of intoxicants ranging from 
alcohol to hard drugs. This be done by creating an awareness in the students 
of the ill effect of intoxicants and drugs and the dangers of such addiction. 
The use of these intoxicants seriously interferes with the moral education 
programme and we are of the view that governmental action is also called 
for here. 


Concluding Observations 

The issue may be summed up with the observation of the Report of the 
Moral Education Committee UP (1983). 

“We write about these constraints not because we take a pessimistic view 
about the value of moral education but because we want to state realities— 
realities which have a great impact on our subject. Making any class of members 
of a society moral must touch on the morality of others; there cannot be 
quarantine arrangements. The prevailing tone of entire society has to be moral. 
Seen from this point of view, we have an overall gloomy picture of Indian 
society today. But a beginning has to be made somewhere. The more difficult 
and complicated the problem, the greater the challenge, greater and more 
determined should be our response. It is better to light a candle than to curse 
darkness. It is only appropriate that the beginning is made from the school, 
for it is at the school that we catch them young. Herein lies the importance of 
introducing value education in our schools.” 


6.12 EVALUATION OF HUMAN VALUES 


Evaluation is an integral element of human value education programme. 
Any programme of instruction and training to be effective, it is imperative to 
appraise the products of educational efforts. Since value education development 
programmes in general aim at developing not only formative but operational 
values as well, it is necessary to examine the evaluation techniques and 
procedures used in assessing progress towards the objectives of the instructional 
and training programmes. There is no doubt that evaluation procedures and 
instruments are as important as teaching. They should reflect the image of the 
human evaluation education programmes. 

The very nature of the human value education requires that evaluation 
procedures are different from the education for knowing. Human value 
education is an education for ‘becoming.’ It is, therefore, necessary that formal 
procedures should not be considered adequate for this purpose. Here the 
observations of the teachers play the most important part. 

The evaluation programme has to be a continuous one. 

The following evaluation measures can be adopted: 

(1) Paper-pencil tests, (2) teacher observation, (3) peer evaluation, (4) parent 
evaluation, (5) self-evaluation, (6) aptitude scales, (7) check lists, (8) situational 
performance tests, (9) activity-based questions, (10) behaviour tally charts 
and (11) oral tests. 
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Formal and Information Evaluation 


Broadly speaking, evaluative tests may be classified as formal procedures 
and informal procedures. Formal procedures will include objective and essay 
tests and two performance tests. 

Objective and Essay Tests 

These are to test student’s knowledge and understanding of the moral values 
to be cultivated and traits of character to be developed. It is necessary to test 
this knowledge. Even though such knowledge by itself does not make character, 
it is a necessary first step to that desirable end. If the student has taken pains in 
properly learning and understanding values, the lesson must sink in his mind 
and set him thinking. This is a necessary exercise preliminary to further 


progress. These objective tests can be of several kinds. We give some examples 
below: 


I. Multiple Choice Items and Essay Tests: 
Example: What do you do when your friend has failed in the exam ination? 
(i) Console him 
(ii) Leave him alone 
(iii) Ridicule him 
Answer to this will reveal the kind of moral behaviour developed by the 
student answering the question. 
Another type of question will reveal the reaction of the student to problems 
and critical situations. 
Example: You are a policeman. You see your son committing theft. No 
one else is seeing. What would you do? 
As regards essay tests, a subject be given to test the understanding ofa 
particular value by the student. 
Example: Write an essay on the importance of punctuality. 


IL. Performance Tests 


In evaluating the impact of moral education, performance tests are more 
important than objective tests. 
Example: Arrange a group activity and then watch what traits student 
participating exhibits. Two examples may be given: 
Examples: 
1. Take out the class for a picnic. Observe if— 
(i) students arrive in time and get into the bus in an orderly manner, 
forming a queue; 
(ii) get down in an orderly manner; 
(iii) wait for their turn in taking their share of snacks; 
(iv) leave or do not leave litter behind or pluck flowers or fruits in the 
park; 
(v) play the games in a sporting spirit; and 
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(vi) play their part in collecting articles, boarding the bus in an orderly 
fashion. 

2. Arrange a game or recreation and watch what qualities and traits of 

character the participating students exhibit. 

While these formal procedures have their value in moral evaluation, their 
value is limited. On this point it may be noted that knowledge and awareness 
of the values, however, does not guarantee the practice of right conduct itself. 
Children usually respond to test situations which they think meet the teachers’ 
approval and not necessarily as they would really have reacted and responded 
in a natural situation. In other words, children’s responses to various types of 
tests—objective, essay and performance do not necessarily reflect the 
internalisation of the values developed. 

It is, therefore, necessary to supplement the formal procedures with informal 
procedures. 

Check list on human values may be kept maintained by the teacher. 

Anecdotal records are straightforward and systematic descriptions of the 
actual behaviour of the students. 

Inventories and questionnaires may be used. Students may be asked from 
time to time to indicate with examples the work done by them in acquiring 
values. 


Values as a Basis for Curriculum Development Students 
Influences Influences Process Product, (Outcome) 


(General) (General) 
A Q 
Student's self 


esteem and job 
satisfaction 


The Educative Environment 
(i) School Programme 


(ii) Teachers personal 
n Cultural co- 
background and education ion and 
integration 


Fig. 6.1: Schematic Representation No. 1 
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Teacher's Role in Evaluation Process 


State, Community 
Educational Agencies 
and School Goals. 


Teacher Selects Goals 
with a Focus on Values 


Writes General Objectives 
with Reference to 
Community and 
Individual Needs 
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Develop Teaching 
and Learning 
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Fig. 6.2: Schematic Representation No. II 


Source: Rajinder M. Kalra, Value-Oriented Education in Schools: Theory and Practice, 
Shipra, 2003 
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Overview of Human Value Education 


7.1 NEED FOR VALUE EDUCATION 


The National Policy on Education (1986) highlights the urgent need for 
value education in view of the growing erosion of essential values and 
increasing cynicism in society. With a well-designed system of curriculum, it 
is possible to make education a forceful tool for the cultivation of desirable 
ethical, moral, spiritual and social values. Education should foster universal 
and eternal values. Value education should help to eliminate obscurantism, 
religious fanatism, violence, superstition and fatalism. Education which 
inculcates universal and eternal values like compassion, courage, honesty, 
tolerance and truthfulness etc., will help in developing balanced individuals 
and in creating a humane society. 


7.2 MEANING OF THE TERM VALUES 

A value stands for ideals men live for. Values are part and parcel of the 
philosophy ofa nation and that of its educational system. They are the guiding 
principles of life which are conducive to all round development. In the words 
of John Dewey: “The value means primarily to prize, to esteem, to appraise, 
to estimate, it means the act of cherishing something, holding it and also the 
act of passing judgement upon the nature and amounts of values as compared 
with something else.” 


7.3 KINDS OF VALUES OR CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES 


Values are of various kinds and named according to their specifications: 

l. Aesthetic values in accordance with arts, dancing, painting, 
dramatisation, music etc. 

2. Spiritual values concerning spirit as opposed to matter. 

3. Moral values relating to ethics. 

4. Social values concerning society. 


7.4 EDUCATION AND NEED FOR INCULCATION OF VALUES 
The Kothari Commission has rightly observed, “The expanding knowledge 
and the growing power (science) which it places at the disposal of modern 
society must, therefore, be combined with the strengthening and deepening of 
the sense of social responsibility and a keener appreciation of moral and 
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spiritual values.” Inculcation of desirable values in the pupils is felt essential 
for meeting out the crisis of character. In the situation that is rapidly developing, 
it is equally important for us to give a proper value orientation to our educational 
system. 


7.5 FOUR MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN VALUES TO BE 
DEVELOPED IN STUDENTS: 4 D'S 


!. Determination 
2. Devotion 

3. Discrimination 
4. Discipline. 


7.6 ROLE OF THE ENVIRONMENT IN VALUE DEVELOPMENT 


The standards and norms adopted by people at home and in the immediate 
environment influence the child in shaping his moral behaviour. It is very 
unfortunate that often elders observe double standards of values. These double 
standards are observed by children. It is, therefore, every essential that elders 
set high standards of values. 

Role of the Parents. What parents do in their daily life has a lasting effect 
on the minds of children. Home is the first place to influence the behaviour of 
the child. 

Role of the Teacher. It has been stressed again and again that nothing can 
be more helpful in moulding the child’s behaviour than the teacher’s own 
conduct. A teacher has to set a high standard of behaviour before the child. 


7.7 VALUE EDUCATION: CONTENTS AND METHODS OF 
IMPARTING VALUE EDUCATION 


Some of the important ways of imparting value education are: 

1. Examples should be taken from day-to-day life situations. 

2. Extracts from sayings of great men should be explained. 

3. Incidents and problems which develop value judgement should be 
taken up. 

4. Inspirational dialogues, dramas, poems and material from religious 
scriptures could form the major part of the content of value education. 

5. Biographies of great personalities should form an important source 
of value education. 

6. Personal, neighbourly and community values should be taught in 
the classroom and thoroughly discussed with the students. 

7. Yoga and other activities that develop self-discipline among students 
should be included. 

8. Group activities like cleaning the school camps, visiting slums, 
service campus, visits to hospitals, visits to places of worship of 
different faiths should form part of content in value education. 

9. Discourses on the lives of national and spiritual leaders can bring 
out values like self-sacrifice, collective happiness, love for truth and 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


ultimate values of life for which the great leaders lived. 

Prayer, meditation and ‘Shramadan’ should form an integral part of 
the content of value education. They can help the students cultivate 
inner poise and an attitudinal shift, and develop the quality of ‘dignity 
of labour.’ 

Observing birthdays of great national and spiritual leaders can go a 
long way in the inculcation of values in students. 

A variety of learning resources can be used for value education. 
These may range from biographies, scriptures, proverbs, hymns and 
sayings of great persons. 

A spirit of cooperative work and mutual help should prevail in the 
entire functioning of the school. In this regard, a major responsibility 
lies on the head of the school. 
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Documents on Human Values Education 


This chapter includes the major recommendations of the following 
Committees and Commissions on human values education: 

1. The Religious Education Committee (1946) appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, Government of India. 
The University Education Commission (1948-49). 
The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53). 
Committee on Religious and Moral Education (1959). 
The Education Commission (1964—66). 
National Policy on Education (1986 and as amended in 1992). 
Chavan Committee (1999). 


NAVAN 


8.1 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED BY THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION (1946) 
(i) The fundamental importance of the spiritual and moral values of 
life must be recognised in any scheme of education. 

(ii) Spiritual and moral teaching common to all religions should be an 
integral part of the curriculum and provision of facilities for 
instruction therein should be a responsibility of the state. 

(iii) An ‘agreed’ syllabus incorporating the spiritual and moral teachings 
common to all religions should be formulated. 

(iv) In every school there will be every day a short period for meditation 
before the work of the day begins. The school should be assembled 
together for this period. 

(v) Teaching in accordance with the fundamental levels of different 
religions should primarily be the charge of the home or the 
community; but provision for this may be made in state schools by 
the community concerned, if there is a sufficient demand on the 
part of parents and guardians, Expenditure incurred on this account 
shall not be met from public funds. 

(vi) Ifthe alternative mentioned in (v) is availed of, the teachers employed 
for the purpose will conform to the minimum requirements regarding 
the qualifications and conditions of service for the other teachers 
employed in the institution. 
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(vii) The Central Advisory Board of Education be requested to set up a 
committee to investigate the best means of implementing the 
foregoing recommendations in respect of religious instruction at the 
various stages of education in state-provided, state-aided and 
recognised but not aided institutions. 


Source: Goel, B.R., Documents on Social, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, 
NCERT, 1979 


8.2 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION (1948-49) 
The Commission headed by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan made the following 
observations and recommendations on value education and religious education. 


Need for Religious Instruction 


There are many who feel that morality can take the place of religion. We 
have to understand that the great virtues of loyalty, courage, discipline and 
self-sacrifice may be used for good or bad ends. These are essential for a 
successful citizen as well as for a successful villain. What makes a man truly 
virtuous is the purpose for which he lives, his general outlook on life. Virtue 
and vice are determined by the direction in which we organise our life. Unless 
morality is taken in a larger sense, it is not enough. If we exclude spiritual 
training in our institutions, we would be untrue to our whole historical 
development. India has believed that when one has done his duties as a 
grahastha, a householder has been a good father or mother, a good provider 
for the family, a good citizen, there is still the beauty and mystery of the 
universe, the meaning of life and death, the aspirations of the inner soul, that 
sad feeling of the wistful minded that beyond the world of positive knowledge 
there is arealm of forces unseen which we can feel but never know completely. 
(Para 6, page 299) 

The fundamental principles of our Constitution call for spiritual training. 
There is no State religion. The State must not be partial to any one religion. 
All the different forms are given equal place, provided they do not lead to 
corrupt practices. Each one is at liberty to approach the Unseen as it suits his 
capacity and inclination. If this is the basis of our Secular State, to be secular 
is not to be religiously illiterate. It is to be deeply spiritual and not narrowly 
religious, (Para 29, page 300) 


Practical Measures 


If the education of the intellect divorced from the perfection of the moral 
and emotional nature is defective, how can it be improved? Religion cannot 
be imparted in the form of lessons. It is not to be treated as one of a number of 
subjects to be taught in measured hourly doses. Moral and religious instruction 
does not mean moral improvement. Instruction is not education. What can be 
tested in an examination is acquaintance with theories. What we need is not 
the imparting of instruction but the transmitting of vitality. We must civilise 
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the human heart. Education of the emotions and discipline of the will are 
essential parts of a sound system of education. Religion is a permeative 
influence, a quality of life, an elevation of purpose. Our institutions, if they 
are to impart religious vitality, should have simplicity and an atmosphere of 
consecration that permanently influence lives. (Para 30, page 300) 


Silent Meditation 


A short period of silent worship or meditation, every morning before the 
class work starts, may well become an integral part of college life. For a few 
moments we may free the mind from the distractions of daily living and attend 
to the forces which determine the meaning and value of life. We will find the 
Supreme, the only Supreme, which it is possible for us to know, when we are 
taught to look within. “The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” “Know 
you not that you are the temple of God and the spirit of God dwelleth in you” 
(St. Paul). These are variants of the famous text ‘Tat tvam asi, ‘that art thou.” 
The individual is a soul and the purpose of education is to awaken the pupil to 
this fact, enable him to find the spirit within and mould his life and action in 
the light and power of the inner spirit. 

If religion means anything, it is that man is essentially a spiritual being. No 
one can be made moral or spiritual, unless these qualities are native to and 
inherent in man. (Para 31, page 300-301) 


Study of Great Books 


The attempt to make students moral and religious by the teaching of moral 
and religious textbooks is puerile. To instruct the intellect is not to improve 
the heart. Thought has an effect on life but there is the danger that we may 
make the thinking of morals and religions mechanical. 

We must habituate the students to right emotions, induce in them the 
formation of good moral, mental and physical habits. Only what one accepts 
willingly becomes a part of oneself. All else is a mask. 

How can we build the values into human mind? Our attempt shouid be to 
suggest and persuade, not command or impose. The best method of suggestion 
is by personal example, daily life and work and books read from day to day. 

In the early stages, these books should contain not moral lessons but lives 
of great men given as things of supreme human interest, lives which exemplify 
the living of great thoughts and noble emotions. These books must be written 
with dignity, beauty and tenderness. 

Education cannot ignore the great realities of experience and leave to chance 
their discovery by every young person. In the historic expressions of the fresh 
insights of great artists, we lift the hem of the garment of ineffable beauty. In 
the direct disclosures of the unutterable to the saint, we find persuasion and 
sustenance. In the moral claims and ethical formulations of the great social 
reformers, their upreaching spirit touches ours. Great literature sets fire to the 
highest emotions and prompts the highest ideals and aspirations. A study of 

great books, books that shame our smallness, that quell our fears, that fill us 
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with hope, is essential in the university course. The Harvard proposals do not 
refer to religion on prudential rather than on educational grounds but they 
suggest a compulsory course in Humanities to be taken by every student during 
the first two years at college. They call it a study of the “Great Texts of 
Literature.” Its aim is “familiarity with as much of the greatest writings as can 
be read and pondered in the limited time available. A list from which a selection 
would be made might include Homer, one or two of the Greek tragedies, 
Plato, the Bible, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoy.” 

While in the secondary schools, stories which illustrate great moral and 
religious principles are used, in college classes, ideas, events and leading figures 
associated with religious movements should be studied. (Para 32, page 301) 


Summary of the Recommendations 


1. All educational institutions start work with a few minutes for silent 
mediation. k 

2. In the first year of the Degree course, lives’of the great religious leaders 
like Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhava, Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi, be taught. 

3. In the second year some selections of a universalist character from 
the Scriptures of the world be studied. 

4. In the third year, the central problems of the philosophy of religion 
be considered. (Para 36, page 303) 


8.3 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION (1952-53) ON HUMAN VALUES EDUCATION 

The Secondary Education headed by Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami which 
examined all aspects of secondary education made the following 
recommendations: 

The Commission considered that healthy trends in regard to religious and 
moral behaviour spring from three sources: 

1. The influence of the home which is the dominant factor; 

2. The influence of the school through the conduct and behaviour of the 

teachers themselves and life in the school community as a whole; 

3. Influence exercised by the public of the locality and the extent to 
which public opinion prevails in all matters pertaining to religious or 
moral codes of conduct. 

No amount of instruction can supersede or supplant these three essential 
factors. Such instruction can be supplemented to a limited extent by properly 
organised instruction given in the schools. One of the methods adopted in 
some schools is to hold an assembly at the commencement of the day’s session 
with all teachers and pupils present, when a general nondenominational prayer 
is offered. Moral instruction in the sense of inspiring talks given by suitable 
persons selected by the headmaster and dwelling on the lives of great 
personages of all times and of all climes will help to drive home the lessons of 
morality. (Page 126) 
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In view of the provisions of the Constitution of the Secular State, religious 
instruction cannot be given in schools except on a voluntary basis and outside 
the regular school hours; such instruction should be given to the children of 
the particular faith and with the consent of the parents and the managements 
concerned. In making this recommendation we wish to emphasise that all 
unhealthy trends of disunity, rancour, religious hatred and bigotry should be 
discouraged in schools. (Page 127) 


8.4 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL EDUCATION (1959) 


Introduction 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India, appointed in 1959, a 
Committee on Religious and Moral Education, with Sri Prakasha as its 
Chairman. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows: 

(i) To examine the desirability and feasibility of making specific 
provision for the teaching of moral and spiritual values in educational 
institutions. 

(ii) If it is found desirable and feasible to make such a provision, then, 
(a) to define broadly the content of instruction at various stages of 
education, and (b) to consider its place in the normal curriculum. 


Observations of the Committee 


Moral and Spiritual Values Defined 


The Committee defined moral and spiritual values as follows: 

“Anything that helps us to behave properly towards others is of moral value.’ 
(Para 30) 

“Anything that takes us out of our self, and inspires us to sacrifice for the 
good of others or for a great cause is of spiritual value.’ (Para 30) 


Need for the Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values 


We have to lay special stress on the teaching of moral and spiritual values. 
Moral values particularly refer to the conduct of man towards man in the 
various situations in which human beings come together in the home, in social 
and economic fields, and in the life of the outside world generally, It is essential 
that from the earliest childhood, moral values should be inculcated in us. We 
have to influence the home first. We fear that our homes are not what they 
ought to be. Habits, both of mind and body, formed in the early years at home, 
persist, and influence our life afterwards. Good manners are a very important 
part of moral education. It is not unusual that when a people attain freedom 
suddenly after long years of bondage, they are inclined to become self-willed, 
arrogant and inconsiderate. In such situations good manners are easily set 
aside and young people tend to express the first flush of freedom in license 
and rowdyism. (Para 25) 
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The importance of good manners cannot be overstressed. With the passing 
away of the old, aristocratic society of the nineteenth century, much of the 
graciousness and charm of social behaviour and human relationships has 
largely disappeared. To outsiders we often give the impression of being 
impatient and ill-mannered. Both in private and public life, we observe that 
due to mutual suspicion and prejudice, and preconceived notions and false 
ideas, much avoidable friction is caused. Good manners will impose proper 
restraint on us and remove harshness in our words and rudeness in our 
behaviour, Good manners verily are like the oil that helps to keep the machine 
of human society running smoothly. We have been losing our manners rather 
rapidly and it is necessary that we should recover them. Good manners should 
be sedulously inculcated and teachers must give instruction in this to all students 
at all times, both by example and by precept. We must be constantly told that 
what hurts us, hurts others also; and we must behave towards others as we 
want others to behave towards us. (Para 25) 

Then there is a great deal of talk of corruption and dishonesty in our official 
and business life. It is the students of today who are to be in charge of the 
various departments of life tomorrow; and if they learn what real integrity is 
in their early years, they are not likely to go very far wrong later on. Every 
effort must, therefore, be made to teach students true moral values from the 
earliest stage of their educational life. We are not unaware of the various steps 
that are being taken at different educational levels towards literacy drive, adult 
education, and education of the handicapped. If the content of education is 
also enriched with moral and spiritual values, the purpose of education will 
have been truly fulfilled. (Para 26) 

Just as moral values affect the relations between man and man, so do spiritual 
values affect the individual in his relation with himself. The individual is not 
only a body; he is also a soul. He does not live by bread alone; he wants inner 
peace and happiness. If he loses all spiritual values, he loses the possibility of 
being at peace with himself. It is necessary to have some faith in things beyond 
the flesh, some identification with a purpose greater than oneself in order to 
achieve this mental equilibrium. (Para 27) 


Framework of Instruction on Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 


The following suggestions merely indicate a broad framework of instruction 
in moral and spiritual values at different stages of education: 


I. Elementary Stage 

(a) The school assembly should be held for a few minutes in the morning 
for group singing. 

(b) Simple and interesting stories about the lives and teachings of prophets, 
saints and religious leaders should be included in the syllabus for 
language teaching. 

(c) Wherever possible the interest of the child may also be aroused by 
the use of audio-visual material, especially good quality photographs, 
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filmstrips and coloured reprints showing great works of the main living 

religions of the world; such material could be used in the teaching of 

geography. 

In the school programme, two periods a week should be set aside for 

moral instruction. In these classes the teacher should relate interesting 

stories drawn from the great religions of the world and explain broadly 

their ethical teachings. Rites and rituals of religion should be excluded 

from moral instruction. 

(e) Though school programme, the attitude of ‘service’ and the realisation 
that “work is workship” be developed in the child. 

(f) All schemes of physical education and all forms of play in the school 
should contribute to the inculcation of the spirit of true sportsmanship. 


II. Secondary Stage 


(a) The morning assembly should observe two minutes’ silence followed 
by readings from the scriptures or great literature of the world or an 
appropriate address. Community singing should also be encouraged. 

(b) The essential teachings of the great world religions should be studied 
as part of the curriculum pertaining to social studies and history. 
Simple texts and stories concerning different religions may be included 
in the teaching of languages and general reading. 

(c) One hour a week should be assigned to moral instruction. The teacher 
should encourage the habit of discussion in the class. Apart from this 
regular class instruction, suitable speakers may be invited to address 
the students on moral and spiritual values. Joint celebrations may be 
organised on the occasion of important festivals of all religions. 
Knowledge and appreciation of religions other than one’s own and 
respect for their founders should be compulsory and physical 
education, including sex hygiene, should be a normal part of school 
programme. 

(d) Qualities of character and behaviour of students should form an 
essential part of the overall assessment of a student’s performance at 
school. 


(d 


= 


III. University Stage 


(a) Students should be encouraged to meet in groups for silent meditation 
in the morning. These meetings should be supervised by the senior 
staff on a volunteer basis. 

(b) A general study of different religions should be an essential part of 
the general education course in degree classes. 


Concluding Observations of the Committee 


“Our nation of tomorrow is going to be what the young people at school, 
college and university today will make it. The edifice of our future entirely 
depends for its beauty, dignity, utility and training that our youth receive. The 
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New India, that is in the making, needs the services of us all—old and young, 
high and humble alike. If we neglect giving our boys and girls, our young 
men and young women, proper education and training, the future is dark and 
dismal indeed. We would regard our labours amply awarded, if by this report, 
we can help, in however small a measure, in the right orientation of our scheme 
of education so that our educational institutions—from the primary village 
school to the largest metropolitan university—may send forth year after year, 
and generation after generation, men and women fully trained and equipped 
to take their proper places in the different departments of national activity; 
and by their conduct, character and capacity, enhance the happiness and 
prosperity of our people, and keep the unity, integrity and freedom of the 
country, inviolate for all times to come.” 


8.5 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 


Introduction 

The Education Commission popularly known as the Kothari Commission 
after Prof. D.S. Kothari, the Chairman of the Commission, went into all aspects 
of education and suggested reforms for its reconstruction. Its observations on 
human value education are given below. It may be noted that the Commission 
did not use the term ‘human value education.’ However, the recommendations 
touch all aspects of human value education in varying degrees. 


Observations and Recommendations 


Social, Moral and Spiritual Values in School Curriculum 


A serious defect in the school curriculum is the absence of provision for 
education in moral, social and spiritual values. In the life of majority of the 
Indians, religion is a great motivating force and is intimately bound up with 
the formation of character and inculcation of ethical values. A national system 
of education that is related to life, needs and aspirations of the people cannot 
afford to ignore this purposeful face of education. We recommend, therefore, 
that conscious and organised attempts be made for imparting education in 
social, moral and spiritual values with the help, wherever possible, of the 
ethical teachings of great religions. (Para 8.94, page 358) 


Moral Education through Indirect Methods 


This education, we believe, should be provided, both by direct and indirect 
methods, by suggestion as well as by discussion and teaching. 

We attach great importance to the role of indirect influence in building up 
good character. The school atmosphere, the personality and behaviour of the 
teachers, the facilities provided in the school, will have a large say in developing 
a sense of values. We would like to emphasise that the consciousness of values 
must permeate the whole curriculum and the programme of activities in the 
school. It is not only the teachers incharge of moral instruction who are 
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responsible for building character. Every teacher, whatever be the subject he 
teaches, must necessarily accept this responsibility. He must ensure that in the 
teaching of his particular subject and in his dealings with his pupils, 
fundamental values such as integrity and social responsibility are brought 
out. The teacher need not, we can even say that he should not, try to draw out 
the underlying moral all the time; but if he has given some thought to the 
values underlying the scope of his subject and his work as a teacher, they will 
imperceptibly pass into his teaching and make an impact on the minds of his 
students. Moreover, a sense of purpose should inspire all school activities and 
must be reflected in the life, tone and atmosphere of the school. The school 
assembly, the curricular and co-curricular activities, the celebration of religious 
festivals of all religions, work-experience, team games and sports, subject 
clubs, social service programmes—all these can help in inculcating the values 
of cooperation and mutual regard, honesty and integrity, discipline and social 
responsibility. These values have a special significances in Indian society today, 
when young men and women are passing through a crisis of character. (Para 
8.95, page 358-59) 


Direct Instruction of Moral Values 


In addition to this indirect approach for inculcating moral and spiritual 
values, we consider that specific provision for direct moral instruction in the 
school programmes is highly desirable. We agree with the recommendation 
of the Sri Prakasa Committee that one or two periods a week should be set 
aside in the school time-table for instruction in moral and spiritual values. At 
the primary stage such instruction will generally be imparted through interesting 
stories, including stories drawn from the great religions of the world. At the 
secondary stage, there may be frequent discussions between the teacher and 
the pupils on the values sought to be inculcated. Whatever be the method of 
teaching, it should not lead to moral instruction being divorced from the rest 
of the curriculum or being confined to a single period. If the values are to 
become a part of the student’s character, an all-embracing treatment of the 
moral way of life is needed. (Para 8.96, page 359) 


Relation between Moral Values and Religion 


There will be natural points of correlation between the moral values sought 
to be inculcated and the teachings of the great religions. Stories drawn from 
the great religions of the world will be most appropriate in a discussion of 
moral values and of problems in life. All religions stress certain fundamental 
qualities of character, such as honesty and truthfulness, consideration for others, 
reverence for old age, kindness to animals, and compassion for the needy and 
the suffering. In the literature of every religion, the story of parable figures 
prominently as a means of impressing an ethical value on the followers. The 
narration of such stories by the teachers at the right moment in the programme 
of moral education would be most effective, particularly in the lower classes. 
(Para 8.97, page 359) 
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Ata later stage, accounts of the lives of great religious and spiritual leaders 
will find a natural place. Some of these may be included in the study of social 
studies or literature, but it is essential that all important religions are represented 
properly in the programme. Similarly, the celebration of the festivals of 
different religions will afford opportunities for the narration of incidents from 
the life history of the leaders of these religions. In the last two years of the 
secondary school, a place should be found for the study of the essential 
teachings of the great religions. (Para 8.98, page 359) 


8.6 NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION (1986 AND AS AMENDED IN 
1992) ON HUMAN VALUES EDUCATION 


(Already discussed) 


8.7 RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST REPORT ON VALUE- 
BASED EDUCATION (1999) DEPARTMENT RELATED PARLIAMENTARY 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
POPULARLY KNOWN AS CHAVAN (S.B.) COMMITTEE 

Observations and Recommendations 


“Truth (Satya), Righteous Conduct (Dharma), Peace (Shanti), Love 
(Prema), and Non-Violence (Ahimsa) are the core universal values which can 
be identified as the foundation stone on which the value based education 
programme can be built up. These five are indeed universal values and 
respectively represent the five domains of human personality: intellectual, 
physical, emotional, psychological and spiritual. They are also correspondingly 
correlated with the five major objectives of education, namely, knowledge, 
skill, balance, vision and identity.” (p. 2) 

“It is very essential that at the school level right from the primary stage, 
deliberate, planned and sustained efforts are made to inculcate basic human 
values among the students. ...At this impressionable stage, values like respect 
for parents, elders and teachers, truth, punctuality, cleanliness and courtesy 
can be easily inculcated in small children. They can be sensitised regarding 
gender equality. 

Besides the personal values there are certain social values which ought to 
be imbibed by the young mind. These are the values which concern the whole 
community: concern for the aged and the handicapped, for the deprived sections 
of the society, etc. Sincere belief in the dignity of labour is generally found to 
be lacking in our young generation. Values of self-dependence and insistence 
on doing manual work are thus required to be impressed upon small children.” 
(pp. 2-3) 

“It is essential that certain national values are also imbibed by the young 
students. They should be acquainted with the history of India’s freedom 
struggle, cultural heritage, constitutional obligations and the features 
comprising our national identity.” (p. 3) 

“The process of making the students acquainted with the basics of all 
religions, the values inherent therein and also a comparative study of the 
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philosophy of all religions should begin at the middle stage in schools and 
continue up to the university level. Students have to be made aware that the 
basic concept behind every religion is common, only the practices differ. Even 
if there are differences of opinion in certain areas, people have to learn to co- 
exist and carry no hatred against any religion.” (p. 3) 

“All the values are derived from ultimate reality—supreme power or self- 
consciousness—to which man orients himself. ... To believe that we have the 
divine spark in each one of us is the most important eternal value to be 
inculcated by the small children even before starting their school life.” (p. 3) 

“There has to be developed in students a feeling of respect for all languages 
of the country, ifthe concept of unity in diversity is to be effectively imbibed.” 
(p. 3) 

“The teacher is the key person who can inculcate all the required values in 
small children in spite of many odds. This task would become easier if the 
teacher through his personal character and actions sets an example before his 
students.” (p. 3) 

“Value education should be a part of curriculum for teacher training 
programme. Prospective teachers should be introduced to the concept of value 
education. All methods and techniques—both direct and indirect for inculcating 
values in students in tune with the different stages of their psychological 
development should be an essential component of teacher training 
programme. ...They need to be reoriented so that they may impart higher 
values to their pupils through example and through percept.” (p. 4) 

“School environment is to be consciously organised to expose students to 
values formally as well as informally... Morning assembly is a very effective 
medium of imparting values in students ... Meditation can also play a key 
role. Students can sit silently and reflect about their conduct and behaviour. 
They can learn to develop concentration and they can be made aware of the 
quiet strength lying within one’s own body and mind.” 


Part Two: Education for Environment 


9 


Meaning of Environment and 
Environmental Concerns 


9.1 CONNECTIVITY WITH THE ENVIRONMENT QUOTABLE QUOTES 


The following quotes illustrate the interrelations of environments— 

1. Everything is interrelated—the birds, sky, sun, earth, you, me. It is an 
organic unity. If the sun disappears, so will the trees and the birds, if the birds, 
and trees disappear, you will disappear. Everything is deeply related to each 
other. —OSHO 

2. We depend on nature not only for our physical survival, we also need 
nature to show us the way home, the way out of our own mind. 

—Eckhart in ‘Stillness Speaks’ 

3. Modern man has lost connectivity with nature outside and his own nature 
within. He has not only disturbed the outer ecology but has also ruined his 
inner ecology. We need to restore the balance in the outer as well as inner 
ecology—the inner being more important than the outer. The outer is essentially 
the expression of the inner. —Swami Chaitanya Keerti 

4. There is a harmony in the natural world which makes the right thing 
easy and the wrong thing chaos; the right thing is revealed in being right, not 
just for now and for us, but for the earth and all those who will inherit it...there 
are natural principles, if we can discover them, to guide everything men may 
wish to do with land and water and the life they support. 

—Allen Duward, ‘Our Wildlife Legacy,’ Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1962. 

5. To defend and improve the environment for the present and future 
generation has become an imperative goal for mankind. 

—Declaration of the United Nations Conference on Human Development, 
Stockholm, 1972. 

6. The environmental crisis is an outward manifestation of a crisis of mind 
and spirit. There could be no greater misconception of its meaning than to 
believe it to be concerned only with endangered wildlife, human-made ugliness 
and pollution. These are part of it but more importantly, the crisis is concerned 
with the kind of creature we are and we must, become in order to survive. 

—Coldwall, Lynton K. ‘Citizens and the Environment Case Studies 
in Popular Action’ Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1976. 

7. Innature there is enough for everyone’s need, but too little for everyone’s 

greed. —M.K. Gandhi 
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8. We shall never understand the natural environment until we see it as a 
living organism. —Paul Brooks 
9. We abuse land because we regard it as a commodity belonging to us. 
When we see land as a community to which we belong we may begin to use it 
with love and respect. —Aldo Leopold 
10. Conservation in its widest sense brings a peace of mind which is very 
difficult to define—just walking under trees, among greenery gives you 


something that you cannot get anywhere else. —Mariam Rothschild 
11. Forests are mothers of rivers. —Sunderlal Bahuguna 
12. Ecology is permanent economy. —Sunderlal Bahuguna 
13. We don’t have a society if we destroy the environment. 

—NMargaret Mead 
14. Environment is everything that isn’t me. —Albert Ainstein 

15. The environment movement has got to re-educate people. 
—Anita Roddick 


16. A forest is a perfect example of the law of return in action. 
—Richard St. Baker 
17. Pollution is nothing but the resources we are not harvesting. We allow 
them to disperse beeause we have been ignorant to their value. 
—R. Buckminster Fuller 
18. Serious pollutants do not respect national boundaries. 
—James E. Carrol 
19. Conservation is still in the horse and buggy state while extinctions are 
happening at the speed of an Exout Missile. —Geral Durrell 
20. You may forgive noise but your arteries never will. —Samuel Rosen 
21. Development is the best contraceptive. —Dr. Karan Singh 
22. Nothing is more likely to lead Threat from H-bomb war than the threat 
of universal destitution through over population. —Bertrand Russell 
23. A Nation’s wealth, its real wealth, can be gauged by its tree cover. 
.—Richard St. Barbe Baker 


9.2 MEANING OF ENVIRONMENT 


In a broader sense, environment is everything that surrounds human beings 
or it constitutes whatever is present around him, above the land, on the surface 
of the earth and under the earth. 

Environment may be defined as conditions or circumstances that surround 
an organism. 

Environment could be a combination of external or cultural, economic, 
educational, physical, religious and social conditions that affect growth and 
development of an organism. 

In the words of Albert Einstein, “Environment is anything that isn’t me. 

According to Wordsworth, “The environment is everything that affects the 
individual except his genes.” 

Douglass and Holland define environment as, “Environment is a word which 

describes, in the aggregate, all of external forces, influences and conditions 
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which affect the life, nature, behaviour and the growth, development and 
maturation of living organism.” 

For all practical purposes, we have treated environment as the representative 
of physical components of the earth wherein man in an important factor who 
is influencing and is being influenced. 


9.3 COMPONENTS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Components of the Environment 


b dy 


Biotic Components or Physical Abiotic components or Biological 
Components components 
a) (2) G) (1) (2) (3) 
Land Air Water Plants Animals Man 


On the basis of physical characteristics, the physical environment is 
subdivided into the following three broad categories: 
(a) Atmosphere—gaseous envelope on earth. 
(b) Hydrosphere—the aquatic portion of biosphere like streams, rivers, 
ponds, oceans and all water bodies. 
(c) Lithosphere—the solid portion of earth like land masses, rocks and 
mountains. 


Hydrosphere 
(Ocean) 


Fig. 9.1: Biosphere 


The biological components of the environment consist of plants (flora) 
and animals (fauna) including man as an important factor. 
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9.4 CHIEF CHARACTERISTS AND ELEMENTS OF ENVIRONMENT 


@ The term environment not only includes air, water and land but also 
other physical surroundings like buildings, open spaces, land etc., 
and the /iving organisms like plants, animals and human beings with 
whom one interacts. 

è Environment has a strong influence on the living organisms and in turn 
the living organisms affect and alter the environment. In fact, they both 
interact, influence each other and maintain a balance in nature. 

e Environment can be defined as a sum total of all biotic (living) and 
abiotic (non-living) factors that surround and influence an organism. 

e Environment has various components, some act as resource and others 
as regulatory factors. 

— Resource factors...... like air, water and land. 
—- Regulatory factors...... like animals and plants. 

e The term environment can be used both at a large scale and small 
scale. 

Ata large scale...... Environment of the habitat in which an organism 
is living. Here it is reflected in the form of regional or global climatic 
conditions. 

Ata small scale......Immediate environment of the organism, which 
may be very different from the habitat. Here it is reflected in the form 
of local climatic conditions or microclimate. 


Spatial and Time Scale of Environment 


The term spatial means space and time scale means time that may vary 
from minutes to days to years. Different organisms interact with their 
environment in different spatial and time scale. 

Spatial Scale. \t refers to the space in which the organisms react with the 
environment. For example, a bacterium in soil interacts with only a fraction 
of a space, but a large tree on land interacts with a large volume of air, water 
and soil. 

Time Scale, It refers to the time scale with respect to changes in a day, 
months or years like: in a day...... it could be diurnal changes, like the changes 
in environment or in light and temperature during morning and at night. 


9.5 IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENT IN ITS TOTALITY: NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


Our natural environment or physical environment i.e., land, air and water is 
created by nature. Human environment refers to changes that have been made 
by man on those natural elements. Both natural and human made environment 
influence our life styles. Our environment determines our characteristic life styles. 
The one reason why people in different regions live differently is that they have 
varying influences. The way we dress, make our houses, prepare our food and 
enjoy leisure are all to a very large degree governed by our environment. 

There is so much around us that is natural. The land on which we build on 
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houses, the air we breathe, the rivers that provide us water for drinking and 
irrigation are all part of our natural environment. 

The cave man’s lip was totally determined by his natural environment. 
The cave was his natural habitat. As man progressed, he made tools, discovered 
metals and started improving his environment. The houses, farms, canals etc., 
are all examples of man-made environment. 

To-day, we are influenced both by our natural environment and man-made 
environment. 


9.6 HUMAN INTERACTION WITH ENVIRONMENT 


Human interaction with the environment started from the moment he appeared 
on earth. The early man afraid of lighting, thunder, dense forests and darkness, 
started worshipping different aspects of nature. His activities or interaction with 
the environment had very little impact on it. Gradually, he started making radical 
changes in the environment to suit his needs. The phenomena reached their 
summit so to say on a work-wide scale in the twentieth century. 

The failure to understand the place and role of man in the environment, the 
absence of elementary knowledge of the biosphere among people in most 
countries of the world and the booming scientific and scientific revolution 
created serious imbalance. The modern development of science and technology 
led too often to a wasteful intensification of the exploitation of natural resources. 

Biosphere in Danger,’ ‘On the Way to an Ecological Catastrophe,’ ‘with 
an Axe at the Tree of Life’ and ‘Civilization on the way to its Extinction’— 
these were some of the sensational statesments expressed regarding 
environmental pollution. 

A simplified diagram of this process of man’s influence upon the natural 
environment is given in figure 9.2. 


9.7 SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS ON ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AND PROTECTION 
1. Ashoka was the first ruler in recorded history to set up wildlife 
sanctuaries. 
2. Venice is the first city which instituted the World’s first planned 
and administered programme of forest conservation. 
3. Hippocrates was the first to recognise the problem of water pollution. 
4. The term ‘Ecology’ was first used as far back as 1870 by Ernest 
Haeckel. 
5. The elected representatives of the various nations met at Bonn 
(Germany) for the first time to examine the subject of environment. 
6. The word ‘Ecology’ is derived from Greek words which mean ‘the 
study of home? 
. Energy is lost when one organism consumes another. 
. The eco-system of very deep lakes is biologically the least productive. 
. Bone narrow is the first part of the human body to be affected by 
nuclear radiation. 


Coon 
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Man-Plunderer 
Stage of Self-Regulation of Nature 
Faing of Tees Bulang ora Deina 
Man-Cattle-Breeder 
Ist Stage of the Ecological Balance Disturbance in Nature 


a 


Man-Cultivator 
2nd Stage of the Ecological Balance Disturbance in Nature 


Bran oad Fonna of For 
Fal Sapo ol Dordein 


Man-Discoverer 
3rd Stage of the Ecological Balance Disturbance in Nature 
Extermination of Animals, Plants and i 
D ion of Their P Drainage of Swampland 
Excessive Use of Seas and Ooan 


Man-Inventor 
4th Stage of the Ecological Balance Disturbance in Nature 
Pokdon AR, Sok and Ve 


Wied and vite Erosion Sor Eroson 


Man-Waster 
5th Stage of the Ecological Balance Disturbance in Nature 


ficatic Intensification of Natural 
ine sh Neen he Ake Resources Pollution, High Level of Waterlogging 
Natural pribrat and Species alae th gc Desertification, Degradation of Nature 


Man-Creator 


Entirely New Stage in the 
Interrelationship Between Man and Nature 


Rehabilitation of Natural Resources 
Improvement of Water and Air 


Improvement of Monitoring, Planning, 
Stimulation and Financing of Conservancy 


Natural Monuments, Game and Wildlife 
Reserves, National Parks, Etc.. 


Minimum or Waste-Product-Free and 
Water-Free Production Processes 


Standardization and Rating of 
Environmental Quality 


Fig. 9.2: Man-nature Interrelation Stages 


Source: ‘Living in the Environment’; A source book for Environmental Education, UNESCO, 
1985. 
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10. 


11. 


Formaldehyde was the first indoor pollutant of which the people 
became aware. 

Corbett National Park is the first national park to be established in 
India. 


. Geo thermal energy was first used to generate electricity in Italy. 
. Photochemical smog was first noticed in Los Angeles in the world. 
. Alcohol based petrol as a fuel for automobiles was adopted first in 


Brazil. 


. Alluvial plains ecosystem is biologically the most productive. 
. Cubat (Brazil) is often referred to as the ‘Valley of Death’ as worst 


pollution exists there. 


. The ‘Valley of Flowers’ is located is Garhwal Himalayas. 
. The worst soil erosion in the world is taking place at Himalayan 


foothills. 


. Soil erosion from wind is the maximum in Sahel region (West 


Africa). 


. Hiroshima was the first city to be destroyed by a nuclear bomb. 
_ An individual on his part can control pollution by controlling the 


consumption of industrial product. 


. Plastic household waste does not decompose at all. 
. The USA generates the maximum municipal waste per head in the 


world. 


. Green colour has become established as a sign of conservation and 


environment. 


. The Hindus generally consider the ‘peepal” tree sacred and do not 


cut. 


. The Hindus usually use the leaves of the mango tree to decorate 


marriage pandals. 


. China has adopted the slogan ‘whoever afforests the land will own 


the trees.” 


. Varahamihira, the renowned scientist in ancient India claimed that 


termite mounds were indicators of ground water. 


. The Arthashastra of Kautilya, the Prime Minister of Chandragupta 


Maurya, contains rules and regulations for running an Abhayarnya 
(protected forest). 


. Shivaji is said to have passed a law forbidding the felling of fruit 


bearing trees for building the ships because it adversely affected 
the peasantry. 


. The major source of fuel in rural India is fuel wood and charcoal. 
- Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi put forward the idea ofa ‘Planet 


Protection Fund’ to protect the environment of the world at the UN 
General Assembly. 


. Marshall McLuhan coined the term “global village.’ 
. China is the first country to launch a campaign urging parents to 


have only one child to control population pressure. 
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. India is the first country in the world to adopt a national family 


planning programme. 


. The noise of Rock and roll music is painful to hear and may lead to 


loss of hearing. 


. Gas Cookers cause respiratory illness. 

. Air pollutants enter the body through respiratory system. 

. Cud-chewing domestic animals release methane—a pollutant gas. 
. Thermal Power Plant generates fly ash—the environmental 


pollutant. 


. Carbon monoxide gas can suffocate living beings to death. 
. Carbon dioxide gas is mainly responsible for the creation of th: 


Greenhouse effect. 


. Rhine river was known till recently as ‘Europe’s Industrial Sewer’. 
. The diversity of species is the lowest in the Tundra eco-system. 
. Ninety seven percentage of water is present on the earth in the forms 


of seas and oceans. Ice-caps and glaciers lock up 70 per cent of all 
freshwater available on the earth. 


. Indira Priyadarshini Vrikshamitra Awards are given by the 


Department of Environment, Forest and wildlife, Govt. of India for 
contribution to wasteland development and afforestation. 


- Soil erosion led to the collapse of the Maya Civilization around 900 


A.D. 


. The ancient Greek Civilization had passed an Ordinance to protect 


people from noise on account of metal works and keeping roasters. 


. Salination of the soil was the main ecological factor that led to the 


fall of the Sumerican Civilization around 2000 B.C. 


. The NCEDC (National Committee on Environmental Planning and 


Coordination) advises the Government of India and industry on how 
to maintain a cleaner and healthier environment in the country. 


. The Earth Summit or Rio Summit which is considered as a landmark 


in awakening the world to the need for working together for the 
sake of planet was held in the year 7992. 


. The ‘Project Elephant’ was set up by the Ministry of Environment 


and Forests Government of India in 7991—92. 


. The Decade 1990-1999 was declared as the International Decade 


for National Disaster Reduction. 


. UNESCO launched the ‘Man and the Biosphere’—a broad-based 


ecological programme in 1971. 


. The World Bank set up an environment department in /987. 
. The World Wide Fund for Nature was started in 1961. 
. The Jnternational Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 


Resources was set up in 1948. 


. The United Nations Environmental Programme was started in 7972. 
. Yaganyalka Samriti urges man to protect plants and animals for his 


own survival and prosperity. 
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60. Delhi is the first Indian city to adopt CNG (Compressed Natural 
Gas) for public transport. 

61. In Kolkata, human waste is recycled for fish farming. 

62. In India respiratory and tuberculosis ailments are the biggest killers 
in Mumbai. 

63. The first biosphere reserve was set up in Indian at Nilgiri. 

64. Man-eating tigers are mostly found in Sunderbans. 

65. The Chief Justice P.N. Bhagwati was the first person in India to 
suggest the setting up of environmental courts to deal exclusively 
with crimes relating to environment. 


9.8 ENVIRONMENTAL DISEQUILIBRIUM (IMBALANCE) AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS AND PROBLEMS 
In the last few hundred years human population increased tremendously. 
To cater to the needs of a huge population and on account of rapid and far- 
reaching advances in science and technology human beings have tried to 
manipulate the physical environment. In doing so, they have caused 
environmental imbalance and created a number of environmental problems 
which are given below: 
e Pollution of air, water and land. 
e Soil erosion (leading to floods). 
e Deforestation (on account of cutting of trees). 
e Desertification (as a result of deforestation and soil erosion). 
e Giving rise to delicate eco-systems instead of complex and stable 
eco-systems. 
e Landslides and changes in the river direction. 
e Extinction of species. 
e Depletion of natural resources. 
e Thinning of ozone layer and global warming. 


Conservation and Protection of Environment 


As already observed, various activities of man have led to depletion and 
degradation of natural resources. For the survival of man, it has become 
imperative to conserve and protect the environment. 

Conservation of environment means the management of use of the biosphere 
in such a way that it provides optimum benefit to the present generation and 
also maintains its potential use for the future generation. 

Protection of environment implies maintaining the nature as it is or as it 
might have been before the intervention of human beings or natural forces. 
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9.9 STATE OF ENVIRONMENT IN THE WORLD: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY (LAST DECADE OF THE 20TH CENTURY) 


S.No. Country Indicator 
Population Forests Pollution 

1. Bangladesh: No primary rain forest x x x. 
left, causing killer floods, 97 per cent 
of rural dwellers have no sanitation. 

2. Brazil: Sixth highest per capita green x x x 
house omissions. Dropped some 
deforestation subsidies. 

3. Canada: Poor energy efficiency. Vv x x 


Concerned over acid rain, but 
continuous to burn coal without stack 
control. 
4. China: Third highest green house vV x x 
emissions, 9.1 per cent of world total. 
Heavy forest, loss, choking urban 
pollution. 
5. Congo: Little safe drinking water. 68 x x x 
per cent of rain forest scheduled for 
clearing 5.8 children per woman. 


6. Costa Rica: Pioneer in protecting x v v 
biodiversity and forests. 3.3 children 
per woman. 

7. Czechoslovakia: Highly polluted y x x 


cities and water. 90 per cent of all 
wells in the countryside are 
contaminated. 
8. Egypt: Hefty pesticide subsides cause x x x 

chemical-related deaths and 
pollution, 4.4 children per woman. 

9. Ethiopla: Loses 1 billion tons of x x x 
topsoil per year to over cultivation. 
Little clean water 7.5 children per 
woman. 

10. France: Reliance on nuclear power Vv v V 
cuts greenhouse emissions (1.5% of 
world total). 1.8 children per woman. 

11. Germany: Acid rain decimating v x x 
forests 35,000 abandoned toxic-waste 
sites. High energy efficiency. 

12. India: Fifth highest greenhouse x x x 
emissions. Almost all primary rain 
forest gone. 3.9 children per woman. 

13. Indonesia: 10,000 miles of coral reef y x x 
being destroyed. Pilot project to 
protect species-rich wetlands. 


Oe ee eS ee eee 
(Contd.) 
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S.No. Country Indicator 
Population Forests Pollution 
aT ee 
14. Israel: Pioneered solar energy and v v v 
desert agriculture. 2.9 children per 
woman. ; 
15. Italy: Severe pollution of Adriatic. y v x 


Energy efficient. 1.3 children per 
woman. Dumped toxics in Nigeria. 

16. Japan: Fourth highest greenhouse J x v 
emissions. Traffics in endangered 
wildlife. Energy efficient. 

17. Kenya: Little safe drinking water x x x 
outside cities. Trying to save 
wildlife. 6.7 children per woman. 


18. Madagascar: Huge deforestation x x x 
rate. Little safe drinking water. 6.6 
children per woman. 

19. Malaysia: Huge deforestation rate, x x y 


mostly for export, to Japan. Has lost 
half its wetlands in last. 


20. Mexico: Horrible air and water x x x 
pollution. Clears 1.5 per cent of fast- 
disappearing forests per year. 

21. Nigeria: Complete deforestation x x x 


expected by 2000. Little safe water 
outside cities. 6.5 children per 
woman. 
22. Norway: Waterways and forests V x v 
harmed by acid rain, poor 
commercial energy efficiency. 


23. Philippines: Severe deforestation x x x 
causes killer floods and will leave no 
virgin forest by 2010. 

24. Poland: Extremely polluted. Dumps y x x 


20 million tons of toxic waste every 
year into unregulated sites. 

25. Saudi Arabia: A leading opponent of x x 
climate treaty. 7.1 children per 
woman. 

26. Thailand; Lost 45 per cent of forest V x x 
from 1961 to 1985. Lead poisoning 
rampant in Bangkok’s children. 

27. (ex) USSR.: Second highest vV v x 
greenhouse emissions, 13.6 per cent 
of total. Tons of toxics dumped on 


land and sea. 
(Contd.) 
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28. 


29. 


30. 
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Country Indicator 
= 
Population Forests Pollution 


United Kingdom: Has led fight for y y x 
climate treaty. Improved energy 

efficiency. 30 per cent since 1970. 

United States: Highest greenhouse y x x 
emissions, 17.8 per cent of world 

total, Subsidizes deforestation. 

Zaire: Among 25 worst nations in x x x 
providing safe drinking water. 6.1 

children per woman. 


— eee 


Note: V 
Source: 


= good; x = bad. 
‘Newsweek.’ 


9.10 TEACHING-LEARNING STRATEGY FOR EXPLAINING THE HUMAN 


The 
be expl 


INTERACTION WITH ENVIRONMENT 


strategy of explaining the human interaction with environment may 
ained in terms of Bloom’s taxonomy of objectives—cognitive, affective 


and psychomotor. 


I. Knowledge (Cognitive) 


1. 


2. 


3: 


To enable the students to understand to inter-relationship between 
man and natural environment. 

To enable the students to identify major concepts and terms like 
migration, emigration, immigration and density of population etc. 
To enable the students to understand the reasons for uneven 
distribution of population in different regions of the world. 


. To enable the students to acquaint themselves with the growth trend 


in population. 


. To enable the students to understand the relation between population 


and environment. 


. To enable the students to understand the impact of the changing 


needs of man on environment. 


. To enable the students to understand the impact of Industrial 


Revolution on environment. 


. To enable the students to compare ecological balance and efficiency 


in the past with that of the present. 
To enable the students to distinguish between birth rate and growth 


rate of population. 


. To enable the students to understand the different ways of making 


the optimum use of food resources. 


. Toenable the students to understand the significance of having better 
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understanding among the nations of the world for meeting food 
shortage. 


. To enable the students to identify the major type of human activities, 
. To enable the students to understand energy crisis. 
. To enable the students to understand the reasons for the depletion 


of resources. 


. To enable the students to classify resources between renewal and 


non-renewal. 


IL. Interests and Attitudes (Affective) 
k; 


2: 


To develop positive interests regarding environmental issues among 
students. 

To enable the students to appreciate that growing population is likely 
to pose several threats to the standard of life and living. 


HI. Skills (Psycho-motor) 


l. 
2. 


3 


To develop the skill of the students to read population maps. 

To develop the skill of the students to prepare map showing areas of 
uneven population. 

To develop the skill of preparing posters indicating the harmful effects 
of environmental pollution. 


Teaching-Learning Activities 
1. 


Dad 


> Ae 


The entire lesson would revolve round a table containing comparative 
indicators of development with respect to developed and developing 
countries, 

Illustrations showing interrelations between man and environment 
will be displayed. 

Narration interspersed with questions. 

Project work on environmental and population themes. 

Debate on various aspects of environmental and population control. 
Preparation of thrusts indicating causes leading to overpopulation and 
degradation of environment. 


9.11 BRIEF HISTORY OF ENVIRONMENT PLANNING (PRESERVATION 


AND PROTECTION) IN INDIA 


Environment in the Indian Constitution 


The original Constitution of India did not include environment in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. It was not mentioned in any of the three 
lists of subjects i.e., the Central List, State List and the Concurrent List. 

The Constitution (Forty-Second Amendment) Act 1976, led to the insertion 
of Article 48A—“Protection and Improvement of environment and 
safeguarding of forest and wild life’—The State shall endeavour to protect 
and improve the environment and to safeguard the forests and wildlife of the 
country.” 
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Apart from this, a new provision in the form of “Fundamental Duties” as 
Article 51A was also incorporated by the 42nd Constitutional Amendment, 
sub-clause (g) which states, “It shall be the duty of every citizen of India to 
protect and improve the natural environment including forests, lakes, rivers 
and wildlife and to have compassion for living creatures.” 

Environment was put on the world political map in the Stockholm UN 
Conference on the Human Environment in 1972. 

In the same year i.e., in 1972, a National Committee on the Environmental 
Planning and Coordination was set up by our late Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. The objective of the Committee was in line with the recommendations 
of the Stockholm Conference i.e., to identify and investigate the problems of 
conserving and improving the Human Environment in India especially in the 
context of excessive population growth and the deleterious effect it causes on 
the economic development and social fabric of the country and eroding the 
base for future generations. 

In February 1980, another Committee (Tewari Committee) was set up to 
review and recommend legislative and administrative measures for ensuring 
environmental protection. On the recommendations of this Comm ittee, the 
Department of Environment was set up in November 1980 which in January 
1985 became the Ministry of Environment and Forests, located in Paryavaran 
Bhawan, CGO Complex, Lodhi Road, New Delhi. Its mandate covers the 
following: 

(a) Environmental Laws and Policy 

(b) Pollution-Monitoring and Control 

(c) Survey and Conservation of Natural Resources 

(d) Management and Conservation of Forests and Wildlife 

(e) Promotion of Environment Research 

(f) Environmental Education, Awareness and Information 

(g) International Cooperation. 


International Cooperation 


The Ministry of Environment and Forests functions as a nodal agency for 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), South Asia Cooperation 
Environment programme (SACEP), International Centres for Integrated 
Environment Programme (ICIMOD), International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN) and various other international 
agencies, regional bodies and multilateral institutions. The Ministry also 
functions as the nodal agency and participates actively in international 
agreements relating to environment such as the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species, Convention on Wetlands of International 
Importance, Convention (1985) for the Conservation of Migratory Species of 
Wild Animals, Vienna, Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer 
[Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the Ozone Layer (1987)], 
Convention on Biological Diversity and Climate Change (1992), Kyotto 
Protocol on climate change (1997) etc. India is also a member of the Basel 
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Convention on Transboundary Movement of Hazardous Substances 1987, 
and Convention to Combat Desertification (1994) etc. The Ministry also 
handles bilateral issues and matters, pertaining to multilateral bodies such as 
Commission on Sustainable Development, UNEP, Environment Support 
Programme of UNPD (under Country Cooperation Framework-l) and the 
regional bodies like ESCAP, SAARC and SACEP. In addition, the Ministry 
also handles the work relating to the National Environment Council and India- 
Canada Environment Facility. 


Ozone Cell 


Global efforts to protect the ozone layer started in the early seventies leading 
to the adoption of the Vienna Convention on Ozone Depleting Substances 
(ODS) in 1985 and the Montreal Protocol in 1987. India acceded to the 
Montreal protocol, along with its London Amendment in 1992, To meet the 
country’s commitment on ODS phase-out under the protocol and to disseminate 
information on ozone and ODS, the Ministry has established an Ozone Cell. 
The Ministry provides custom/excuse duty exemption for ODS phase-out 
projects and detailed guidelines/procedures have been finalised to grant duty 
exemption for new investments with non-ODS technologies. A ban has also 
been imposed on trade of ODS with new parties. The Ozone Depleting 
Substances (Regulation and Control) Rules, 2000 has also been notified to 
provide a legal framework for ensuring compliance of the Montreal Protocol. 

(Discussed separately in detail). 
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and Humus Rainfall (?) 
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N 
| Induration Quick pt 
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Fig. 9.3: Effects of Deforestation 
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Important Programme for Conservation and Development of Forests 


The Social Forestry Programme: \t aims at raising, planting and protecting 
trees with multiple uses like fire wood, fodder and fruits etc., for the rural 
community. 

The Agro Forestry Programme: It aims at reviving an ancient land for 
farming, forestry and animal husbandry. 

The Urban Forestry Programme: \t aims at planting trees for aesthetic 
purposes in urban settlements. It also plants flower and fruit trees on the road- 
side, looks after private compounds and vacant lands. 


9.12 CHIPKO MOVEMENT 

Apart from government programmes, several people’s movements like 
Chipko movement in Tehri Garhwal area in Uttaranchal and strong agitation 
to construct hydroelectric project in the Silent Valley region have protected 
precious forest wealth. 

Chipko movement is considered one of the most effective grass-roots 
movements to have arisen since the UN Conference on the Human Environment 
(Stockholm, .1972), because while the capitals of the industrialised countries 
became centres for discussions on the environment, in a little village lost in 
the Himalayas a form of non-violent direct action was begun which has spread 
all over India and today is an example for the rest of the world. 

“Chipko” means to embrace (trees) and is the name given to the form of 
resistance adopted by the Movement with the object of protecting the forests. 
In India forests are the basis for the subsistence of rural and especially mountain 
villages, since they provide food, fuel and fodder, etc., play a crucial role in 
soil conservation, and are source of clean water. 

Returning to the teachings of ancestral Hindu wisdom, the Chipko 
Movement has transformed the industrialist vision of the forest as a producer 
of wood, resin and currency (from exports) into a new (and at the same time 
ancient) vision according to which the forest gives us clear air, water and soil, 
which form the basis of life. 

The Chipko movement emerged in the autumn of 1972, after Swami 
Chidanandji spread the message of the Stockholm Conference and the 
Sarvodaya Brotherhood started its fight for the community rights to the forest. 

The confrontation with the power of the state arose when 50 ash trees in 
the Mandal forest were allotted to a company manufacturing sports equipment 
at the same time as the peasants were refused their request to cut down a tree 
on forestry land to make yokes. On 23 April 1973 they held a demonstration 
in the forest and the company refrained from cutting the trees down. This kind 
of demonstration was repeated in other valleys and that was the start of anew 
form of non-violent resistance, which spread from village to village through 

the efforts of people like Sunderlal Bahuguna, a Gandhian activist and 
philosopher who made the 8,870 km march from Kashmir to Kohima speading 
the message of resistance. 


EE 
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9.13 FIRSTS IN ENVIRONMENT ISSUES IN INDIA (ACTS AND POLICIES) 


. The first National Forest Policy was formulated in India in 1952. 
. The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act came into 


operation in India in 1974. 


3. Air Pollution Control Act in India was promulgated in 1982. 
4. The Wildlife (Protection) Act came into operation in India in 1972. 
5. The Environment Protection Act was enforced in India in 1986. 
6. The Forest Conservation Act in India was passed in 1980. 
7. The Department of Environment, Government of India was set up 
in 1980. 
8. The Department of Non-Conventional Energy Sources was set up 
in 1982. 
9. The Project Tiger was launded in India in 1973. 
10. The Central Ganga Authority was constituted into guide and over 
see the environmental issues in 1985. 
11. The ‘Project Elephant’ was set up in Indian 1991-92. 
9.14 ENVIRONMENT INSTITUTES AND THEIR LOCATIONS IN INDIA 
S.No. Institute Place of Location 
1. Asian Elephant Research and Conservation Centre Bangalore 
2. Central Soil and Water Conservation Research Centre Dehradun 
3. Centre for Environmental Education Ahmedabad 
4. Centre for Science and Environment New Delhi 
5. Centre for Environmental Studies Chennai 
6. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyer Environmental Education Chennai 
Centre 
7. GB. Pant Institute of Himalayan Environment and Almora 
Development 
8. Indian Grassland and Fodder Research Institute Jhansi 
9. Indian Institute of Forest Management Bhopal 
10. Industrial Toxological Research Centre Lucknow 
11. National Environmental Engineering Research Nagpur 
Institute 
12. National Institute of Occupational Health Ahmedabad 
13. National Museum of Natural History New Delhi 
14. Office of the ‘Campaign for Clean Ganga Varanasi 
15. The Pollutional Control Research Institute Haridwar 
16. Salim Ali Centre for Ornithology Coimbatore 
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9.15 SOME PROMINENT ECOLOGISTS AND CONSERVATIONALISTS 


1. Anil Aggarwal: He believes that the only way to attack the problem of 
deforestation is to create a system within the society which will then feel that 
growing and supporting trees is crucial to its own survival. Founder of the 
Centre for Science and Environment in New Delhi. 

2. Barbara Ward: An eminant writer of thought providing books on 
environment. ‘Only One Earth’ is the most popular book authored by her. 
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3. Madhav Gadgil: He has done pioneering work by linking biodiversity 
and the needs of the communittees and especially the poor people. 

4. Menaka Gandhi: A crusader for animal rights in India has served as 
Minister at the Centre for many years. 

5. M.C. Mehta: A Supreme Court Lawyer, he has advocated the creation of 
appropriate environmental laws in India. 

6. Rachel Carson: She is a biologist and an environmentalist known for 
her book ‘Silent Spring.’ 

7. Salim Ali: A renowed bird—watcher. 

8. Sunderlal Bahuguna: A leading environmentalist considers forests as 
mothers of river.’ 


9.16 SOME BIOSPHERE RESERVES, NATIONAL PARKS AND WILDLIFE 
SANCTUARIES IN THE COUNTRY 

As of September 2002, the Indian wildlife has been protected in 89 National 
Parks, 492 Wildlife Sanctuaries and 13 Biosphere Reserves. 

National Parks: These are areas strictly reserved for conservation of wildlife 
(include flora and fauna both). Here any activity of forestry, grazing or 
cultivation is not permitted. 

Wildlife Sanctuary: A sanctuary gives protection to fauna only. Here killing 
or capturing of any species of wild animals is prohibited. Some activities like 
harvesting of timber and collection of minor forest products are permitted. 

Biosphere Reserves: These are a special category of protected areas wherein 
people are an integral component of the system. These are natural biomes 
containing unique biological communities and have variety of wild population 
of plants and animals. There is a core zone where no human activity is 
permitted, buffer zone with limited human activity and outermost transition 
zone where a large number of human activities are permitted. 


Some Protected Areas and What are They Famous for 


2 


Name of the protected area Place Famous for 
National Parks 
Kaziranga National Park Assam One horned rhinoceros, 


ducks, geese, pelican, storks. 
Nandankanan Biological Park Bhubaneswar Captive breeding of white 


tigers 
Kanha National Park Madhya Pradesh Known for wild tigers. 
Desert National Park Thar desert Famous for Blackbuck, 


Neelgai, Chinkara, and the 
great Indian Bustard. 


National Botanical Garden Howrah Preserved many rare species 
of plants. 
Corbett National Park Uttranchal Famous for tigers. 


Co ———— 
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Name of the protected area 


Wildlife Sanctuaries 
Dachigam sanctuary 


Bharatpur bird sanctuary 


Rann of Kutch sanctuary 


Gir sanctuary 


Bandipur sanctuary 
Sanctuary in Madumalai 
Sanctuaries in 
Region 


Biosphere Reserve 
Simlipal Biosphere Reserve 


Place 


Kashmir 


Rajasthan 


Gujarat 


Gujarat 


Karnataka 
Tamil Nadu 


Annamalai Tamil Nadu 


Orissa 


Famous for 


Only place where Kashmir 
stag is found. 

One of the famous wet-land 
and water bird sanctuary in 
the world. 

The only home of the rare 
Siberian cranes that migrate 
to India in winter, 

Famous for Wild ass, 
Flamingoes, Star tortoise and 
Desert fox. 

Famous for Asiatic Lion, 
Chital, Sambhar and Neelgai. 
Famous for Indian Elephants. 
Famous for Indian Elephants. 
Protect the most biologically 
rich areas of Shola forests. 
These include Silent valley. 
Top slip and Perumbiceulam. 


Famous for Tigers. 


9.17 TENTATIVE VALUE OF A TREE HAVING A LONG-LIFE 


(Neem, Peepal, Banyan, Mango or Jamun) 


1. Generates oxygen worth Rs. 8.6 lakhs 
2. Greatest air pollution control worth Rs. 10.5 lakhs 
3. Recycles fertility and soil erosion control worth Rs. 8.4 lakhs 
4. Creates shelter for birds and other animals worth Rs. 5.3 lakhs 
5. Provides flowers, fruits, medicines and other Rs. 4.3 lakhs 
goods worth 
Total value Rs. 32.0 lakhs 
Felling of one tree means a net loss of about Rs. 32.0 lakhs 


9.18 INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL INITIATIVES 


The UN has been greatly concerned about environmental issues. Following 
important actions and measures have been initiated by it. 


The United Nations Conference on Environment Stockholm June 1972 

The UN Conference was a major event for those concerned with the quality 
of the environment of the world. This Conference resulted in the creation of 
the United Nations Environment Programme. It also focused attention on an 
international environmental education programme. 
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United Nations Environmental Programme UNEP (1972) 
Environment in the modern times was put on the World political map when 
the UNEP was founded in 1972 for the following objectives: 
1. To provide leadership in caring for the environment. 
2. To encourage partnership in caring for the environment. 
3. To enable nations and people to improve their quality of life without 
compromising the interests of the future generations. 
4. To promote implementation of the environmental dimension of 
sustainable development. 
5. To serve as an authoritative advocate of the global environment. 


International Workshop on Environmental Education, Belgrade (1975) 


Stockholm Conference on Environment was followed by International 
Environmental Workshop of Education at Balgrade (Yugoslavakia) in 1975. 
The workshop listed environmental goals and environmental Education Goals. 


Environmental Conference on Environmental Education at Tbilisi (USSR) 
(1997) 

This Conference is considered a landmark in environment education. The 
Declaration adopted at the Conference proclaimed, “to defend and improve 
the environment for present and future generations has become an imperative 
goal for mankind.” The Conference also adopted a detailed programme of 
environmental education. This programme is discussed in relevant chapters. 


World Commission on Environment and Sustainable Development (1983) 
The Commission established in 1983 by the UN General Assembly aims at 
bringing about a new understanding and sense of urgency to the new kind of 
development that would ensure economic well-being of the present and future 
generations while protecting environmental resources on which all 
development attends. 
Vienna Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer (1985) and 


Montreal Protocol J 
Under the agreements, developed countries have banned the production 
and sale of Chlorofluorocarbons a chemical that depletes the ozone layer. 


Global Environmental Facility (GEF) 

GEF was launched in 1991 to provide funds for conserving biological 
diversity, addressing global climatic change, reversing the degradation of 
international waters and phasing out substances that deplete the ozone layer 
Funds are also given to stem the pervasive problem of land degradation. 


Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) 
IPCC was jointly organised in 1988 by UNEP—WHO (World Meteorological 
Organisation) 
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United Nations Framework Convention on Climatic Change 


To counter global warning, United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climatic change was developed and signed in Rio in 1992, 


The Earth Summit Agenda 21 (Discussed Separately) 


Kyoto Protocol (1997) c 

According to this Protocol developed countries are to reduce their collective 
emission of six greenhouses gases by 5.2 per cent between 2008 and 2012, 
taking 1990 levels as the baseline. 

On 16 February 2005, the Kyoto Protocol entered into force. In the words 

of UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan said: 

“From now on, industrialized countries that are party to the Protocol have 

a clear obligation to reduce emissions. To do so, they can use the market to 
trade a new commodity: carbon. The Protocol will also generate resources for 
developing countries, to help them deal with climate change,” he said, while 
calling on the world community to be bold, to adhere to the Kyoto Protocol, 
and “to act quickly in taking the next steps.” 

The Kyoto Protocol’s entry into force means that from 16 February 

2005: 

© Thirty-five industrialized countries and the European Community are 
legally bound to reduce their combined emissions of six major 
greenhouse gases during the five-year period 2008-2012 to below 
1990 levels. 

@ The international carbon trading market receives a strong market 
signal. The Protocol’s “emissions trading” regime enables 
industrialized countries to buy and sell emissions credits amongst 
themselves; this market-based approach will improve the efficiency 
and cost-effectiveness of emissions cuts. 

@ The Clean Development Mechanism (CDM) gets a major boost. It 
encourages investments in developing-country projects that promote 
sustainable development while limiting emissions. 

è The Protocol’s Adaptation Fund, established in 2001, can become 
operational to assist developing countries to cope with the negative 
effects of climate change. 


The United Nations Conference on Environment and Development: Earth 
Summit Agenda 21 

Agenda 21: The United Nations Conference on Environmen: and 
Development (UNCED) held at Rai de Janeiro in 1992 agreed to a global 
environment and development agenda for the 21st Century called Agenda 21. 
Agenda 21 is an expression of collective aspirations and commitment of the 
signatories to push it forward from a statement of hope to a pragmatic blueprint 
for organising a sustainable society out of the present economically and 
environmentally inequitable world. The Agenda recognises education as an 
important instrument of solving environmental problems. 
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The Agenda 21 takes into account all areas/subjects having bearing on 
global environment. 

Chapter 36 of the Agenda emphasises the role of education in protecting 
and promoting environment. 

Following programmes were suggested: 

1. Reorienting education towards sustainable development. 

2. Increasing public awareness. 

3. Promoting training. 


Select Programmes Included in Agenda 21 


. Promoting and protecting human health conditions. 

. Integrating environment and development in decision-making. 

. Protecting the atmosphere. 

. Combating deforestation. 

Managing fragile eco-systems: combating desertification and drought. 

. Promoting: Sustainable mountain development. 

Promoting sustainable agriculture and rural development. 

. Conserving of biological diversity. 

. Ensuring environmentally sound management of biotechnology. 

. Protection of the oceans, all kinds of seas, including enclosed and 
semi-enclosed seas, and coastal areas and the protection, rational 
use and development of their living resources. 

. Protecting the quality and supply of fresh water resources: application 
of integrated approaches to the development, management and use 
of water resources. 

12. Promoting environmentally sound management of toxic chemicals, 
including prevention of illegal international traffic in toxic and dangerous 
products. 

13. Promoting environmentally sound management of hazardous wastes, 
including prevention of illegal international traffic in hazardous 
wastes. 

14. Promoting environmentally sound management of solid wastes and 
sewage-related issues. 

15. Undertaking safe and environmentally sound management of 
radioactive wastes. 

16. Developing scientific and technological community. 

17. Strengthening the role of farmers. 

18. Transferring environmentally sound technology. 

19. Using science for sustainable development. 

20. Promoting education public awareness and training. 


= 
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Institutes and Journals on Environment 
1. Natural History Journal 
2. Bhagirath 
3. Ecology Law Quarterly 
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Awe 


Environmental Review 
Environmentalist 

Environmental Conservation 

Indian Journal of Environmental Health 
Environmental Health Perspectives. 


Institute/Organisation which Brings out the Journal on Environment 


American Museum of Natural History 

Central Water Commission of India 

California University (USA) 

American Society for Environmental History 

Institute of Environmental Sciences, London 

Foundation for Environmental Conservation, Switzerland 

National Environmental Engineering Research Institute, Nagpur (India) 
National Institute Environmental Health Sciences, USA. 


Major Internation Institutions Relating to Environmental Issues 


SAUL wWN 


World Resources Institute Washington DC 
. Centre for International Environmental Information New York 
. Scientific Committee on Problems of Environment Paris 
. World Commission on Environment and Development Geneva 
. International Council for Environmental Law Bonn 


. United Nations Environmental Programme (UNEA) Nairobi 
. International Institute for Environment and Development London 


10 


Meaning, Aims, Objectives, Scope and Principles 
of Environmental Education 


10.1 MEANING AND DEFINITION OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


As observed in Encylopaedia of Educational Research edited by Harold 
E. Mitzel (1982), “Defining ‘environmental education’ is not an easy task, 
unlike other curriculum areas the specific content of environmental education 
has never been well defined. It is universally agreed, however, that 
environmental education should be interdisciplinary, drawing from biological, 
sociological, anthropological, economic, political and human resources. It is 
also agreed that a conceptional approach to teaching environmental education 
is the best.” Some of the definitions of environmental education are given 
here to have a wider perspective of this concept. 

1. “Environmental education is the process of recognising values and 
clarifying concepts in order to develop skills and attitudes necessary to 
understand and appreciate the inter-relatedness among man, his culture and 
his biophysical surroundings. Environmental education also entails practice 
in decision-making and self-formulation of a code of behaviour about issues 
concerning environmental quality.” (/nternational Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources Commission of Education, International 
Working Meeting on Environmental Education in the School Curriculum, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1970). 

2. Environmental education is the educational process which deals with 
man’s relationship with his natural and man-made surroundings, and includes 
the relation of population, pollution, resources allocation and depletion, 
conservation, transportation, technology and urban and rural planning to the 
total human environment in the United States Public Law 91-516. (The 
Environmental Education Act, 1970) 

3. Environmental education involves teaching about value judgements and 
the ability to think clearly about complex problems—about the environment— 
which are as political, economical, and philosophical as they are technical. 
(Proceedings of the organisation of American States Ci onference on Education 
and the Environment, 1971). 

4. “Environmental education is a way of implementing the goals of 
environmental protection. Environmental education is not a separate branch 
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of science or subject of study. It should be carried out according to the principle 
of lifelong integral education.” (Finnish National Commission for UNESCO 
Report of the National Seminar on Environmental Education, 1974). 

5. Environmental education, properly understood, should constitute a 
comprehensive lifelong education, one responsive to changes in a rapidly 
changing world. It should prepare the individual for life through an 
understanding of the major problems of the contemporary world, and the 
provisional of skills and attributes needed to play a productive role towards 
improving life and protecting the environment with due regard to ethical 
values.” (The First Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental 
Education, Tbilisi, 1977.) 

6. “Environmental education is an educational concept which considers 
the environment as a scientific and aesthetic resource to be used in a lifelong 
educational process, thus making people knowledgeable and aware of the 
environment and its problems as well as their own role in environmental 
conservation, preservation and management.” 

Living in the Environmen: A Source Book for Environmental Education. 
UNESCO/UNEP, 1985. 

Environmental education implies establishing ecological equilibrium 
which means proper use and conservation of resources and also control of 
environment pollution. Environmental education is a process of recognising 
values and clarifying concepts relating to environment and its problems. 
The aim is to develop skills and attitudes necessary to understand 
environment. Environmental Education has been described as education for 
the environment, education about the environment and education through 
the environment. 

Environmental education is designed to open our eyes to the havoc we 
have brought on ourselves. Environmental education should enable people 
learn how hazardous environmental pollution, population explosion and 
resource depletion could be. The best place to start such learning is school. 


Environment Education as a Process 

Environmental education should be thought of a process which takes place 
‘for’ and ‘in’ the environment. By ‘for’ we mean that the objective of all 
education, and of environmental education in particular, is to enable the 
individual to fulfill his potentialities and aspirations while acquiring a sense 
of responsibility and commitment with regard to the improvement improvement 
of environmental quality for the benefit of all humanity. ‘In’ expresses the 
fact that all resources of the environment itself should be used in the educational 
experience. It should not be forgotten that environmental education evolves 
around three central themes, each of which represents a particular stage: 

1. education in which the environment represents a means, 

2. education concerning the environment, and 

3. education of the individual as person living in an environment ofa 

given quality and who is partly responsible for that quality. 
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Environmental education is a fundamental process through which persons 
at all possible educational levels (present and future citizens) become aware 
of, and concerned with, the environmental and its related problems, and acquire 
the knowledge, skills and determination needed to solve those problems. It is 
based on eco-development, i.e., scheme of action which is linked with 
undertakings in virtually every field and which could very well constitute a 
means of initiating and consolidating a new orientation for human development. 
In this sense, environmental education is a vast and multi-interdisciplinary 
pedagogical approach which involves all kinds of institutions and individuals. 
It is a process which enables us to acquire an understanding of the complex 
nature of the environment of which we are a part, and to appreciate humanity’s 
dependence on, and responsibility for the environment. It is a means of 
achieving the goals of environmental management. It is a new educational 
approach to the relations of people and their environment. It is an experience 
based education which uses the totality of physical, natural and human 
resources of a milieu of a learning laboratory. 


10.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


I. Environmental education is the result of the reorientation and 
dovetailing of different disciplines and educational experiences 
which facilitate an integrated perception, of the problems of 
environment. 

2. Environmental education is a continuous process. 

3. Environmental education is for all age groups. 

4. Environmental education caters to all socio-professional groups in 
the population. 

5. Environmental education is a newly created field. 

6. Environmental education orients to an environmental issue or 
problem. 

7. Environmental education involves concern for situations that have 
real consequences for a society. 

8. Environmental education is interdisciplinary. 

9. Environmental education includes action in relation to the problem. 

10. Environmental education aims to clarify values, and in some 
instances to change them in relation to environment. 

11. Environmental education is concerned with the bases for choice 
between alternatives. 

12. Environmental education seeks to develop skills for solving 
environmental problems. 

13. Environmental education seeks alternative solution for 
environmental situations. 


10.3 AIMS OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


1. To develop constructive attitudes toward the environment, in both the 
philosophical and programmatical senses, which have not yet become an 
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ingredient in everybody’s thinking and acting. (Final Report: Inter- 
Governmental Conference of Experts on the Scientific Bases for the Rational 
Use and Conservation of the Resources of the Biosphere, 1968). 

2. To develop awareness of and concern about the environment and its 
associated problems, and to develop knowledge, skills, attitudes, motivations 
and commitment to work individually and collectively towards solutions of 
current problems and prevention of new ones (APP. Fensham “A Report on 
the Belgrade Conference on Environmental Education, Canberra, 1976, page 
25). 

3. To succeed in making individuals and communities understand the 
complex nature of the natural and the built environments resulting from 
the interaction of their biological, physical, social, economic and cultural 
aspects, and acquire the knowledge, values, attitudes, and practical skills 
to participate in a responsible and effective way in anticipating and solving 
environmental problems, and the management of the quality of the 
environment. (Final Report of Tbilisi Inter-Governmental Conference on 
Environmental Education, 1977). 


Environmental Education is a Newly Created Field 

The conclusions and reports of UNESCO conferences and meetings such 
as the Belgrade Workshop (1975), the regional meetings held in 1976-1977 
in Africa, the Arab States, Asia, Europe and Latin America, as well as several 
subregional meetings and workshops and the Tbilisi Conference (1977) have 
helped considerably in clarifying environmental education concepts and in 
formulating recommendations and proposals for future action. 

By its very nature and function, environmental education forms an integral 
part of society. 

Environmental education must insist on the value and necessity of local, 
national and international co-operation with a view to solving environmental 
problems. It must be stressed, however, that the most convincing declarations, 
the most preserving efforts of international (governmental and non- 
governmental) organisations, are worthless in the absence ofa national political 
commitment. Governments have a crucial role to play in a field in which the 
most urgent tasks consist in establishing objectives, deciding on strategies 
and mobilising the vital forces of a nation, its material, human and financial 
resources, in order to make environmental education an element for the 
necessary transformation of society. 


10.4 TBILISI CONFERENCE (1977)—A LANDMARK IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONFERENCE 
The first Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Education, 
organised by UNESCO in cooperation with the United Nations Environmental 
Programme (UNEP) was held at Tbilisi in erstwhile USSR from 14 to 26 
October 1977. The Conference made important recommendations on the 
following: 
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1. Role of environmental education. 
2. Objectives of environmental education. 
3. Guiding principles of environmental principles. 


10.5 ROLE OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


Environmental education should make individuals and committees 
understand the complex nature of the natural and the built environments 
resulting from the interaction of their biological, physical, social, economic 
and cultural aspects. It should enable them to understand the economic, political 
and ecological interdependence of the modern world, in which decisions and 
actions by the different countries can have international repercussions. 


Goals of Environmental Education 


The goals of environmental education according to Tbilisi Declaration are: 

— to foster a clear awareness of and concern about, economic, social, 
political and ecological interdependence in urban and rural areas; 

— toprovide every person with opportunities to acquire the knowledge, 
values, attitudes, commitment and skills needed to protect and improve 
the environment; 

—  tocreate new patterns of behaviour of individuals, groups and society 
as a whole towards the environment. 


10.6 OBJECTIVES OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


1. Awareness. To help individuals and social groups acquire and awareness 
of and sensitivity to the total environment and its allied problems. 

2. Knowledge. To help individuals and social groups acquire basic 
understanding of the total environment and its associated problems. 

3. Attitude. To help individuals and social groups acquire social values, 
strong feelings of concern for the environment and the motivation for actively 
participating in its protection and improvement. 

4. Skills. To help individual and social groups acquire the skills for solving 
environment problems. 

5. Evaluation Ability. To help individuals and social groups evaluate 
environmental measures and education programmes in terms of ecological, 
political, economic, social, aesthetic and education factors. 

6. Participation. To help individuals and social group develop a sense of 
responsibility and urgency regarding environmental problems to ensure 
appropriate action to solve those problems. 


10.7 PRINCIPLES OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The Tbilisi Conference suggested the following guiding principles of 


environmental education: 
1. Consider the environment in its totality—natural and built, technological 
and social (economic, political, technological, cultural, historical, moral 


aesthetic); 
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2. Be a continuous lifelong process, beginning at the preschool level and 
continuing through all formal and nonformal stages; 

3. Be interdisciplinary in its approach, drawing on the specific content of 
each discipline in making possible a holistic and balance perspective; 

4. Examine major environmental issues from local, national, regional, and 
international points of view so that students receive insights into environmental 
conditions in other geographical areas; 

5. Focus on current and potential environment situations, while taking into 
account the historical perspective; 

6. Promote the value and necessity of local, national, and international 
cooperation in the prevention and solution of environmental problems; 

7. Explicitly consider environmental aspects in plans for development and 
growth; 

8. Enable learners to have a role in planning their learning experiences 
and provide an opportunity for making decisions and accepting their 
consequences; 

9. Relate environmental sensitivity, knowledge, problem solving skills and 
values clarification to every age but with special emphasis on environmental 
sensitivity to the learners own community in early years. 

10. Help learners discover the symptoms and real causes of environmental 
problems; 

11. Emphasise the complexity of environmental problems and the need to 
develop critical thinking and problem solving skills. 

12. Utilise diverse learning environments and a broad array of education 
approaches to teaching/learning about and from the environment with due 
stress on practical activities and first-hand experience. 

These principles indicate that environmental education is aprocess which 
inculcates values and elucidates concepts so as to develop those skills and 
attitudes needed in understanding and appreciating interactions between man 
and his environment. This education stimulates civic action, decision making 
and the elaboration of a personal code of conduct with regard to problems 
concerning eco-development and the quality of life. From the integration of 
environmental education aspects, formal education will gain a renewed vigour 
which will open up wider horizons, and non-formal education, whether in the 
home of the community, will acquire greater responsiveness to social needs. 
However, since environmental education is innovative in every respect, it 
implies a reorientation of existing knowledge to real problems and 
community needs. This necessitates the revision of curricula, teaching 
methods and certain educational structures, concerning which much 
remains to be said. 

The Tbilisi Conference made evident to all the necessity of developing an 
education of people for people, since “the protection and enhancement of the 
environment for present and future generations has become a primordial 
objective for humanity.” If education is to play an essential role in the 
awakening of environmental consciousness, then it should be noted that the 
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environment has the power to induce education to play this role by obliging it 
to take into account the diverse existing forces and evolutionary processes. 
What comes out clearly in the Declaration of Tbilisi Conference is the urgency 
of ‘action in favour of environmental protection,’ and, even more the need to 
place education at its service. 


Environment Education for Whom? 


The Tbillis Conference considered three categories of those receiving 
environment education: 

1. The general public: this education should be provided at every age and 
at all levels of formal education, for pupils and teachers, and in various non- 
formal activities, for young people and adults including the handicapped. 

2. Specific occupational or social groups: this education is focussed on 
those whose activity and influence have an important bearing on the 
environment, for instance, engineers, architects, administrators and planners, 
industrialists, trade-unionists, policy-makers and agriculturalist. Various levels 
in formal and non-formal education should contribute to this training; 

3. Certain professionals and scientists: this training, is for those working 
on specific problems of the environment, such as biologists, ecologists, 
hydrologists, toxicologists, soils scientists, agronomists, foresters, landscape 
architects, oceanographers, limnologists, meteorologists and sanitary engineers. 
It is important that the training of scientists include an interdisciplinary 
component. 


Summing up 


Environmental education must insist on the value and necessity of local, 
national and international co-operation with a view to solving environmental 
problems. It must be stressed, however, that the most convincing declarations, 
the most preserving efforts of international (governmental and non- 
governmental) organisations, are worthless in the absence of a national 
political commitment. Governments have a crucial role to play in a field in 
which the most urgent tasks consist in establishing objectives, deciding on 
strategies and mobilising the vital forces of a nation, its material, human 
and financial resources, in order to make environmental education an element 
for the necessary transformation of society. 

To understand correctly the significance and practical relevance of 
environmental education needs and priorities in a given country, it is 
essential to know first, how the country itself perceives and takes care of 
its environment; and secondly, the role and functions of education in the 
society concerned. The need to elucidate these considerations so as to 
ensure an adequate understanding of environmental education practices 
in each country stems from the fact that educators in most countries have 
to develop courses and teaching methods adapted to local needs and 


conditions. 
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Fig. 10.1: System of Education in the Environmental Field 
(according to Mitryushkin ef al., 1980) 
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10.8 SCOPE OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


The scope of environmental education is very vast. Broadly, it covers the 
following elements: 

1. Essential knowledge about the Environment. 

2. Essential knowledge about the Problems of Environment. 

3. Broad based measures towards the Solution of Environment Problems. 

Details are given below: 


1. Essential Knowledge About the Environment 


A. Structure and Functions of an Eco-system 
1. Types of Eco-system 
2. Concept of limiting factors. 
B. Energy Flow in the Abiotic Component of the Earth Eco-system 
1. The earth’s ultimate source of energy 
2. Factors affecting energy flow in the earth eco-system 
3. Water cycle, its role in energy flow 
4. Energy transformations and eventual “lost” 
5. Energy from the earth’s interior 
C. Energy Flow in the Biotic Component of the Earth fee are 
1. Photosynthesis 
2. Respiration 
3. Food chain and food web 
4. Tropic levels 
5. The ten percent law. 
D. Materials Flow in the Biochemical Cycles 
l. Earth processes, their role in nutrients flow 
2. Water cycle, its role in nutrient flow 
3. The gaseous cycle: 
(a) Carbon cycle 
(b) Nitrogen cycle 
(c) Oxygen cycle. 
4. Sedimentary cycles 
(a) Phosphorus 
(b) Sulphur. 
5. Biological magnification 
E. Population Dynamics 
1. Population density 
2. Natality, mortality and dispersal 
3. Age structure 
4. Population growth form 
5. Regulation of population size 
6. Natural selection and evaluation. 
F. Human Intervention in Natural Processes 
|. Human activities that affect energy flow in the earth eco-system: 
(a) Increased combustion and carbon dioxide production 
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(b) Smog, soot and other particulate matter 
(c) Ozone 
(d) Concentration of human population, heat sink and wind 
flow in cities. 
Human activities that affect materials flow in the earth eco- 
system. 
(a) Air pollution 
(i) Carbon monoxide 
(ii) Hydrocarbons 
(iii) Oxides of sulphur 
(iv) Oxides of nitrogen 
(v) Oxidants 
(vi) Other pollutants. 


3. The human eco-system 


II. Essential Knowledge about Problems of the Environment 
A. Four Major Dimensions of Environmental Problem 


1. 


The physical, economic, and social consequences of 
environmental problems 


2. The graphical scale of environmental problems 

3. The time scale of environmental problems 

4. The socio-economic systems affected by environmental problems. 
B. Major Causes of Environment Problems 


Rapid population growth 

(a) Food shortage 

(b) Decreasing surface area 

(c) Water shortage 

(d) Energy crisis 

(e) Scarcity of the earth’s material. 

New problems from science and technology 
(a) Medical technology 

(b) Agricultural technology 

(c) Energy technology 

(d) Food technology 

(e) Materials substitution technology. 

New problems from development and industrialisation 
(a) Cost of development 

(b) Development in developing countries 

(c) Increased waste production and pollution 
(d) Cost of pollution. 

Concentration of human population (urbanisation) 
(a) Unemployment and poverty 

(b) Concentration of wastes 

(c) High incidence of diseases 

(d) Conflicting land uses. 
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III. Broad-Based Measures toward the Solution of Environment Problem 


1. Control of population growth 
(a) Birth control through education 
(b) Persuasion: 
(i) Family planning 
(ii) Socio-economic measures. 

(c) Use of medical science 
(i) The pill 
(ii) Intrauterine device 
(iii) Abortion 
(iv) Sterilisation. 

2. Using science and technology to solve environmental problems 
(a) Expanding and improving traditional food sources 
(b) Developing new and unconventional food sources 
(c) Treatment of malnutrition 
(d) Pollution abatement: 

(i) Air pollution abatement 
(ii) Water pollution abatement. 
(e) Recycling. 

3. Planning human intervention on the natural processes. Broadly 
speaking following may be the major topics of environmental 
education: 

. Purpose and Role of the Biosphere 

. The Environment and its Elements 

. Reserve of Natural Resources 

. Man and Ecological Balance 

Atmospheric Exploitation 

Conservation and Exploitation of Sand Resources 

. Conservation and Exploitation of Biotogical Resources 

. Population Problem 

. The Environment, Public Health Care and The Food Problem 

. Environmental and Economic Development 

11. Environmental Management Control 

12. International Cooperation and Environmental Protection. 
(UNESCO, 1983). 


10.9 PATTERN OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
The UNESCO Training Workshop on Environmental Education (1980) 
suggested the following two models: 


= 
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1. Interdisciplinary or Infused Model 
In this model a distinct environment education unit, course or module is 
created by selecting, presenting and dwelling upon the relevant components 


of various disciplines. 


—_—> 
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Fig. 10.2: Indisciplinary or Fused Model of Environmental Education 
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2. Multidisciplinary or Infusion Model 

In this model, concept of Environmental Education and problem solving 
skills are incorporated in various disciplines wherever appropriate. No separate 
unit, course or module is created. 
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Fig. 10.3: Multidisciplinary or Infused Model of Environmental Education 
Source: UNESCO Strategies for Developing EE Curriculum, Paris, 1986. 
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At the primary stage, multidisciplinary approach may be followed on 
account of the following factors: 

1. Environmental topics can be easily handled by a single teacher with 
some elementary training. 

2. No additional subject will be introduced. 

Therefore, there is no overloading of the primary school curriculum. 

At the middle and secondary stages, interdisciplinary approach should be 
adopted. This will be helpful in taking up environmental issues in an integrated 
way. At these stages, a detailed treatment is required. When related topics are 
introduced in different subjects, there is overlapping. Of course, it should be 
included as a separate unit in social sciences or sciences. 

At the senior secondary stage, Environmental Education/Studies should 
be introduced as a separate discipline also. 


40.10 CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM BASED ON THE ‘GOAL LEVELS' 
The model in the Figure 10.4 illustrates a conceptual scheme. How the ‘scope’ 
(Operationalized from goal level) can be integrated through grade levels 
(vertical organisation) and across appropriate disciplines (horizontal organisation). 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
MIDDLE GRADES: 
SECONDARY GRADES 
TERTIARY GRADES 


HORIZONTAL 
ORGANISATION 


LEVEL |: ECOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 
COMMUNITY CONCEPT ENERGY- 
FLOW SUCCESSION... N CONCEPTS... 


LEVEL Il: CONCEPTUAL AWARENESS 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOUR 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
-N CONCEPTS... ...N ATTITUDES... 


LEVEL Iit INVESTIGATION ANO 
EVAL N 


N CONCEPTS... ...N ATTITUDES. 
N COGNITIVE SKILLS 


LEVEL IV: ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
SKILLS ..N CONCEPTS. 
N ATTITUDES 


Fig. 10.4: A conceptual model of the scope and sequence of the EE curriculum 
Source: Strategies for Developing on Environmental Education Curiculum, UNESCO, 


Paris, 1980. 
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The scope (or breadth) defines the extent of converge by the curriculum in 
terms of objectives (cognitive, affective and psychomotor) or statements of 
ideas or conceptual schemes. the sequence assigns these elements to grade 
levels based on a hierachy of concepts, skills and attitudes. 

In this model the curriculum development goals are organised into four 
levels which are hierarchical with respect to the development of knowledge, 
skills and attitudes. However, they are not necessarily restricted to particular 
grade levels. Certain goals for level III could be used for curriculum 
development in the primary grades (age-group 5-8), whereas certain contents 
for Level II may be found desirable for higher grades with adults. 

Following are brief explanations about these four levels and the associated 
goals: 

Level I. These goals focus on ecological concepts. This is ‘knowledge level’. 
It provides learners with that knowledge which can help them make 
ecologically sound environmental decisions. The details of conceptual 
components are to be designed by the curriculum developer. 

Level II. This is also ‘knowledge level’ focussing on information (conceptual 
awareness) concerning many aspects of human environmental behaviour. 
Goals at this level assist learners to conceptualise how man’s cultural activities 
(religious, economic, political, social, etc.) influence the environment from 
an ecological perspective. This level aims at to developing a conceptual 
awareness of how individual and collective human actions can influence the 
relationship between the quality of life and the quality of the environment, 
and of how these actions result in environmental issues which must be resolved 
through investigation, evaluation, values clarification, decision making and 
finally, citizenship action. 

Level III. This level is a cognitive process or ‘skill level’ which focusses on 
those skills needed for investigation, evaluation and values clarification of issues. 

Level IV. This level is also a ‘process’ or ‘environmental action skills level’ 
(training and application). It focusses on those processes and skills important 
for citizenship participation. This level seeks to guide the development of 
those skills necessary for learners to take positive environmental action for 
the purpose of achieving and/or maintaining a dynamic balance between the 
quality of life and the quality of the environment. 


10.11 UNIFIED APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

A unified approach to the teaching of the environmental education isa 
guiding principle in the field of environmental education. The content of this 
principle is reflected in the materials of the Tbilisi Conference and summarised 
in the following major provisions. 

1. Environmental education is an integral part of the education process. It 
should be centred on practical problems and be of an interdisciplinary character. 

2. Within the framework of formal education all elements of the education 
process should be taken into account (curricula and programmes, works of 
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literature and textbooks, teaching aids, methods, etc.) and gradually reach 
interdisciplinary. Without denying the existence and individuality of each 
classical discipline, it is necessary to avoid an excessively analytical character 
in the disciplines and allow for differences connected with their methods, 
since these make it difficult for the students to perceive the environment as 
a whole. An approach based on consistent abstraction leads pupils away 
from proper study of the environment. In this connection the following 
solutions are possible; to develop educational programmes by 
interdisciplinary teams; and to study concrete environmental problems. 

3. Environmental education should not be just one more subject to add to 
existing programmes, but should be incorporated into programmes intended 
for all learners, irrespective of their age. Environmental education should play 
the role of a catalyst, or common denominator, in the renovated process of 
modern instruction. It is necessary to establish and uphold clear and functional 
ties between requirements, goals, tasks, the programme itself and evaluation 
methods. 

4. Special preference should be given to various social groups who find 
themselves in less favourable conditions in many countries, for instance, 
illiterate people. Therefore, it is necessary to find for them ways of education 
by means of providing functional literacy, including aspects of the 
environment (at the beginning, aspects of their social, and later professional 
milieu). 

5. Environmental education should not be a matter of ‘competition’ with 
various disciplines which are at present included in the educational plan; it 
should be a means for promoting the recognition by pupils of certain unity of 
the educational process and make it possible for them to develop the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes for preserving and improving their environment. 

6. Certain environmental problems are not related to the sphere of direct 
youth experience, and even for experienced students the understanding of 
environmental problems demands conceptualisation, the ability to expound 
things on the basis of comparatively abstract symbols. The primary rule is to 
accord the means of education with the intellectual and physical stage of the 
recipient (learner) and in accord with all other important pedagogical laws, 
specially with the specific principles of environmental education. Secondary 
schools should concentrate on the ecological, social, political and economic 
aspects of environmental education. 

7. The interdisciplinary aspect of environmental education predetermines 
the teacher’s development of such education programmes of nationally adapted 
courses to ensure the necessary minimum environmental education for pupils. 
Regardless of regional aspects of education and forms of teaching, these 
programmes should include a compulsory set of topics and questions which 
would be gradually expounded during the study of particular disciplines, taking 
into account the term of study and age of the pupil. 

Source: Environmental Education: Module in In-service Training of Science Teachers 
and Supervisors of Secondary Schools. UNESCO, Paris, 1983. 
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10.12 TEACHING METHODS 


Content and methods of teaching environmental education were set forth 
in the recommendations of the Tbilisi Conference which considered: 

1. that the separate disciplines which may bear on environmental issues 
are often taught in isolation from each other and may tend to neglect 
or pay insufficient attention to environmental problems; 

2. that separate as well as interdisciplinary approaches both have 
important parts to play, depending on situations, learning groups 
and age levels; 

3. that teaching methods for either type of approach are still in the 
process of development; 

4. that the incorporation of environmental education into existing 
curricula or teaching programmes is often slow; 

5. thatthe criteria on which to base the content of environmental education 
programmes and curricula are also in need of further development; 

6. that historic and cultural landscapes and situations also demand 
special consideration. 

7. that particular sections of the community, such as farmers, rural 
inhabitants, managers, industrial workers and others, need specially 
adapted environmental education programmes; 

8. that in most if not all programmes and curricula, the teaching of 
ecological concepts plays a fundamentally important role; 

9. that environmental education should preferably be oriented towards 
the solution of problems (problem-solving approach) and be 
concerned with opportunities for action (action-oriented 
approach)...Research relevant to these different approaches, aspects 
and methods is needed to provide a sound basis for the development 
of environmental education curricula and programmes, so the 
Conference recommended. 

10. that educational and training institutions should have the necessary 
flexibility to enable them to include appropriate aspects of 
environmental education within existing curricula and to create new 
environmental curricula that meet the requirements of an 
interdisciplinary approach and methodology; 

11. that relevant authorities work out criteria on which to base the 
environmental content of the curricula to be offered to pupils and 
students according to individual needs and taking into account local, 
social, occupational and other factors; 

12. that within the framework of individual systems, encouragement 
and support might be provided for subject disciplines to identify 
and give priority to their special contribution to environmental 
education; and for those responsible for the planning and carrying 
out of programmes of general and vocational education to encourage 
that through interdepartmental collaboration and co-ordination, 
environmental aims and objectives are adequately served; 

13. that they examine the potential of appropriate institutions to carry 
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out research into the development of curricula and programmes in 
environmental education and encourage necessary initiatives, 
including institutional co-operation; 

14, that responsible authorities support curriculum development as it 
relates to particular situations such as exist in urban areas, rural areas 
and areas of social, historical and cultural importance, and to the needs 
of particular groups such as farmers, industrial workers and parents; 

15. that in all approaches full and adequate emphasis is given to the teaching 
of ecological concepts, to the systems of the atmosphere, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere and biosphere and to relevant socio-economic aspects. 
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Flexibility and Variety of Teaching Methods 


The flexibility and variety of teaching methods of education in the 
environmental field depend on the contingent of students, their age and form 
of instruction and on the professional skills of the teacher. From this point of 
view, environmental subjects differ from a number of other courses in that 
they involve problems of immediate concern to the students. Nature 
conservation themes should be integrated into all lessons gradually. The main 
goal here is to evoke the interest of children in each nature object and foster 
respect and sympathy for every thing because each organism is inimitable 
and a link in the chain of complicated natural relationships and 
interrelationships. 

Nature and labour are the main sources of life and development on the 
Earth, That is why lessons should be supplemented by the participation of 
pupils in various practical environment protection activities. 

The flexibility and variety of teaching methods also depend toa great extent 
on how the teacher motivates students with the very idea of environmental 
protection, what conceptions and categories he or she uses and what practical 
material is the basis of the instruction. 

Of great importance is the teacher’s personal conviction of the need to 
teach interdisciplinary environmental issues at all levels of formal and non- 
formal education. 

Finally, it should be emphasised that the success of environmental education 
largely depends on a will developed system of instruction and on consistency 
in the presentation of its various issues. 
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Objectives and Curriculum of Environmental 
Education (EE) at the School Stage 


11.1 PRIMARY STAGE (CLASSES | TO V) 
(a) Rationale of Introducing Environmental Studies at the Primary Stage 


Keeping in view the developmental characteristics and needs of the child 
at primary stage (age group 6-11 years), the National Curriculum Framework 
for School Education (NCFSE) brought out by the NCERT in 2000 has 
perceived Environmental Studies as an integrated area. 

In Classes I and II, the environmental concerns are to be taken care of 
through the curricular areas of Languages, Mathematics and Art of Healthy 
and Productive Living (AHPL). 

Environmental studies are to be taught as an independent curricular area in 
Classes III to V. 

The focus of this area of study should be on developing an awareness about 
the environment and on developing habits, attitudes and skills in the child for 
being a healthy and active member of the community. 

The following concerns guide the approach and treatment of the curricular 
area: 

1. Explosion of knowledge due to developments in various fields, making 

to-day’s knowledge outdated tommorrow. 

2. Changes in ways and quality of life due to advancements in science 

and technology. 

3. Changes in social set-up due to replacement of joint family system by 

nuclear families. 


(b) General Objectives 
The objectives of Environmental Studies at Primary Stage are to help the 
child to be: 
è physically, emotionally, socially and mentally healthy; 
e able to function effectively as a member of the social groups (family, 
community) she/he belongs to; 
e able to develop skills, attitudes and values for improving the quality 
of life of self and that of the community; 
e able to appreciate the need to live in harmony with nature. 
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(c) Expected learning Outcomes (ELO) 


I. Learning to Know 


The child will: 

e develop an understanding ot basic structure and functions of various 
parts of human body and the need to take care of these parts; 

e develop an understanding of social, cultural, natural and man-made 
environment and their interrelationships; 

e develop awareness and understanding about her/his personal well- 
being, belongings and surroundings and ways to keep them clean; 

e demonstrate an understanding for conservation of natural resources 
and protection of the environment and also take action for protecting 
it and proper utilisation of resources; 

e demonstrate an understanding of distance in space and time and the 


relationship between them. 


II. Learning to Do 
The child will: 


develop competencies and skills for lifelong learning (for quality of 
life), i.e., skills of observation, reporting, collecting information, 
discrimination, classification, experimentation, making predictions 
and estimations, drawing inferences, etc; 

interpret and report observations in a variety of ways—oral, written, 
pictorial (graphs, charts, tables); 

practice healthy habits such as cleanliness, discipline, punctuality, 
proper care of belongings, etc; 

develop healthy attitude towards dignity of labour and prepare 
adequately to face life; 

develop skills of reading a map and locating places in the map; 
develop skills of using the globe; 

develop skills of using standard and non-standard units of measurement; 
plan and carryout simple and safe experiments/activities on her/his 
own/under the guidance of the teacher. 


III. Learning to Live Together 
Tne child will: 


develop social skills and values, such as sharing, caring/helping others 
(including differently abled children) tolerance, team-spirit, 
cooperation, working together for common good, waiting for ones 
turn, etc; 

learn to live in harmony with the environment and people of different 
communities and having different faiths; 

recognise and appreciate the contributions made by people in the 
past and in the present for the well-being of the community; 

respect rules made for the benefit of the community and follow them. 
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IV. Learning to Be 
The child will: 


understand and play her/his role as an individual in home, at school, 
and the community (neighbourhood); 

express herself/himself freely in creative activities; 

acquire habits of self-learning through creative/productive activities; 
develop ability to ask simple questions relating to natural and social 
environment; 

practice some positive values specific to her/his own context, e.g. 
truthfulness, honesty, brotherhood, patriotism, etc; 

appreciate beauty in the environment and show a sense of aesthetic 
appreciation through expression in varied forms of art; 

appreciate culture and traditions and take pride in being an Indian; 
show and promote respect and concern for others and for the 
environment; 

develop abilities to process information and take independent 
decisions in simple situations in day-to-day life; 

develop scientific temper. 


11.2 COURSE CONTENT, TEACHING-LEARNING MATERIAL 
AND TEACHING-LEARNING STRATEGIES 


Course Content for Classes I and II 


Although Environmental Studies is not an independent curricular area in 
Classes I and II, it was felt that integration of its relevant expected learning 
outcomes in language and mathematics must be ensured. This would provide 
the foundation for initiating Environmental Studies as an area of study from 
Class III onwards. 

(1) My Body 

(2) My Needs 

(3) My Family and My Home 

(4) My Neighbourhood 

(5) Transport and Communication 

(6) Natural Environment. 


Classes III to V 
Theme: Me and My Surroundings 


1. 
e 


My Body 
My Needs: 
(i) Food-water, Air 
(ii) Shelter 
(iii) Clothing 
(iv) Health and Hygiene 
(v) Recreation 
(vi) Community Service 
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3. My surroundings 
(i) Natural Phenomena and Resources 
(ii) Transport and Communication. 


Teaching-learning Material 


Considering the nature of the curricular area, the best materials are the 
objects in the environment and real life day-to-day situations. For classroom 
interaction a wider range of materials would be required, which may comprise 
the following: 

e  Textbook-cum-Activity Book (one for each class) in the form of units 

based on sub-themes listed in the course content in the curriculum. 
© Locally available concrete material, and aids like charts, pictures, 
maps, globe, models, apparatus for conducting experiments, etc. 

e Different media such as library books, magazines, newspapers, radio 

and television and pre-recorded programmes. 


Teaching-learning Strategies 

Keeping in view the varied needs of curricular area and those of the children, 
the teacher is expected to adopt a variety of teaching-learning strategies. These 
can range from practical experiences in real life situations to creating similar 
situations (simulation) through the use of concrete or audio/visual materials. 
Thus, the teacher can adopt any of the following strategies or their combination 
as per the demands of the situation: 

e Environmental visits 
Guided simple experiments 
Projects 
Individual/group activities 
Quiz/Puzzles/games 
Role-play/drama 
Teacher-guided classroom activities. 


11.3 ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN CLASSES VI TO Vill 


Environmental Education/Studies form part of Social Sciences and Science 
and Technology. 


Objectives 

1. develop an understanding of natural, human resources and their 
potentialities for a better to-morrow; 

2. acquire a positive attitude towards conservation and preservation of 
environment, its resources and heritage; 

3. create an awareness of the immediate environment and the need for 
its protection; 

4. acquaint children with the technology that abounds in their immediate 
surroundings. 
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I. Course Structure of Environment Studies and Learning Outcomes of 


the Teaching of Social Sciences 


Unit I: The Earth—Our Habitat 


Content Outline 


Four realms of the earth: lithosphere, @ 
hydrosphere, atmosphere and 
biosphere. 

Major relief features of the carth: @ 
continents and oceans. 

India in the world: physiographic 
divisions of — India—mountains, 
plateaus and plains; climate; natural 
vegetation and wild life, need for 
their conservation. 


Project/Activity 


Make a chart showing common trees @ 
in the surrounding and classify them 
on the basis of various uses such as 
fruits, flowers, fibres and others. 

Show the major wildlife sanctuaries 
of your region on a political map of 
India. 

Arrange for a trip to a Wildlife 
Sanctuary or Zoo. 


Note: Any two activities to be taken. 


Learning Outcomes 


This Unit will enable the learners to: 
explain. interrelationship of the 
realms of the earth; 


understand major landforms of the 


earth; 
comprehend broad physiographic 
divisions of India; 


describe the influence of land, 
climate, vegetation and wildlife on 
human life; 

appreciate the need for conserving 
natural vegetation and wildlife. 


aaa nEEa 


Class VII 


Unit II: Our Environment 


o nn cn nn SEE 
© Environment in its totality: natural This Unit will enable the learners to: 


and human environment. 


Natural Environment: land—interior ® understand the environment in its 


of the earth, rocks and minerals; earth 
movements and major land forms. 


Air—composition, structure of the @ 


atmosphere, elements of weather and 
climate—temperature, pressure, 
moisture and wind. 


Water—fresh and saline, distribution ® 


of major water bodies, ocean waters 
and their circulation. 
Natural vegetation and wild life. 


totality including various components 
both natural and human; 

explain the components of natural 
environment, 


appreciate the interdependence of 
these components and their 
importance in our life; 
appreciate and develop sensitivity 
towards environment, 


——_—$—$—$—$—$— 


Content Outline 


transport and communication. 
Human—Environment Interaction: @ 
Case Studies—life in desert 


regions—Sahara and Ladakh; life in 
tropical and sub-tropical regions— 
Amazon and Ganga-Brahmaputra; 
life in temperate regions—Prairies 
and the Veldt. 


Project/Activity 


Write observations about 
cultural environment, house types, 
settlement, transport, communication 
and vegetation. 


Collect stories/find out about the @ 


changes that took place in their areas 
(identify how things/surroundings 
change overnight and why). 


Gather more information on areas @ 


similar to the case studies done in the 
chapter and see how are they 
different from ours. 


Note: Any one activity to be taken 


nn 


local @ 
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Learning Outcomes 


22 ET aeons 
Human Environment: settlement, @ explain the relationship between 


natural environment 
habitation; 

be familiar with the new 
developments making today’s world 
a global society; 


and human 


understand the complex inter- 
relationship of human and natural 
environment, 


compare life in one’s own 
surrounding with life of other 
environmental settings; 


appreciate the cultural differences 
existing in the world which is an 
outcome of interaction, between 
human beings and their environment, 


. Unit I: India—Land and the people 


@ India: Location, Relief, Structure, 


Major Physiographic Units, Rocks 
and Minerals, Soils, their 
Distribution, Impact on life. 


This UNIT will enable the learners 
to: 


Climate: Factors Influencing the @ understand the major landform 


Climate; Monsoon—Its 
Characteristics, Rainfall | and 
Temperature Distribution; Seasons; 
Climate and Human Life. 

Drainage: Major 
Tributaries, Lakes and Seas, Role of 
Rivers in the Economy, Pollution of 
Rivers, Measures to Control River 
Pollution. 

Natural Vegetation: 
Types, Distribution as well as 
Altitudinal Variation. Need for 
Conservation and Various Measures. 


Rivers and @ 


Vegetation @ 


features and the underlying 
geological structure; their association 
with various rocks and minerals as 
well as nature of soil types; 

identify the various factors 
influencing the climate and explain 
the climatic variation of our country 
and its impact on the life of the 
people; 

explain the importance and unifying 
role of monsoons; 


ee en a a ane 
(Contd.) 
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(Contd.) 
Content Outline Learning Outcomes 


© Wildlife: Major species, their @ describe the river systems of the 
distribution. Need for Conservation country and explain the role of rivers 
and Various Measures. in the evolution of human society; 

© Population: Size, Distribution, Age- @ find out the nature of diverse flora 
Sex Composition, Population and fauna as well as their 
Change—Migration as a Determinant distribution; 
of Population Change, Literacy, 
Health Occupational Structure, and 
National Population Policy: 
Adolescents as Under-Served 
Population Group with Special 


Needs. 
© develop concern about the need to 
Project/Activity protect the bio-diversity of our 
country 


è analyse the uneven nature of 
population distribution and show 
concern about the large size of our 

Survey: population; 
© Major landform features of the @ discuss the various occupations of 
locality and its influence on social people and explain various factors of 
features i. transport- population change. 
communication and settlement. 
Activity is to be accompanied by a brief @ explain various- dimensions of 
report. national population policy and 
understand the needs of adolescents 
as under-served group. 
Posters: 
® River Pollution 
© Rainfall Harvesting 
@ Depletion of Forests and Global 
Warming/Soil Erosion. 
Note: One activity is to be undertaken 


H. Course Content of Environmental Education Under Acience and 
Technology 


Objectives 
1. Create an awareness of the immediate environment and a need for its 
protection. 


2. Acquaint the children with the technology that abounds their immediate 
surroundings, 
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Course Structure 
Class VI 
Unit 1: Our Earth. This Includes 
e Factors essential for life on earth 
e Structure of earth—crust, mantle and core 
e Atmosphere, oceans, water and soil 
e Earth and the solar system. 
e Uniqueness of the planet earth. 


Unit 2: Our Environment—This Includes 
e Physical and biological environment 
e Biotic and abiotic components 
e Biotic components—plants and animals 
e Abiotic components—light, temperature, air, water and soil 
e Interaction between abiotic and biotic components 
e  Socio-cultural environment. 


Class VII 


Unit 1: Life on Earth 
e Role of man in the conservation, maintenance and judious use of 
resources of the earth with reference to forest, soils, minerals, water 
and air. 


Unit 2: Water 
e Water Pollution—cases and prevention. 


Unit 3 


Noise—Class VIII 
1. Soil pollution and erosion and their prevention 
2. Air pollution—causes and prevention 
3. Green house effect; acid rain. 


11.4 COURSE CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES OF ENVIRONMENT 
EDUCATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCES (CLASSES IX, X) 


Objectives 

1. To deepen the knowledge and understanding of India’s environment in 
its totality, its interactive processes and effects on the future quality of people’s 
lives. 

2. To promote an understanding of the issues and challenges of 
contemporary India—environmental aspects as economic and social part of 


the developmental process. 
3. To develop concern about the need and to protect the bio-diversity of 


our population. 
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4. To develop concern about the protection of flora and fauna. 
5. To understand the need for conservation of resources. 


Class IX 
1. Climate and human life 
2. Measures to control river pollution 
3. Wildlife: major species, their distribution, need for conservation and 
various measures 
4. Population. 


Class X 


Unit 4: 
1. Degradation and conservation of natural resources 
2. Forest and wildlife, conservation and protection of forests and wildlife 
3. Need for conservation of water resources and checking pollution 
4. Industrial pollution and degradation of environment. Measures to 
control degradation 
Course content and objectives of Environmental Education in Science and 
Technology (Classes IX and X). 


Objectives 


1. develop an understanding of the various processes of environment 
and concerns for its conservation and preservation 
2. develop rich and satisfying view of the universe. 


Course Content of Environmental Education 


Class IX 

Unit 5; Environment 
1. Habitat and adaptation 
2. Eco-system. 

Class X 

Unit 5: Environment 


1. Causes, prevention and control of soil erosion, pollution of air, water 
and ete. 


2. Ecological balance 
3. Environment and development 
4. Environmental Laws. 


11.5 COURSE CONTENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AT THE 
HIGHER SECONDARY STAGE (CLASSES XI AND XII) 


Geography 


Class X1. Life on the Earth. Wildlife. Soil conservation, Natural Hazards. 
Class XII. Resources and Sustainable Development. Environmental 
Pollution. 
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Economics 


Class XI. 
Population: Environment. 


11.6 OBJECTIVES OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AT VARIOUS 
LEVELS OF SCHOOL STAGE SUGGESTED BY SAVITA SINHA 
AND KUSUM PREMI 


Savita Sinha and Kusum Premi in Environmental Education, NIEPA/ 
UNESCO, 1988 suggest the following guidelines for the development of 
objectives of EE at the primary and secondary levels: 

1. There should be a continuity between the objectives developed for 

the primary level and those developed for the secondary level. 

2. The achievement of primary level objectives should be considered as 

pre-requisite to the achievements of the secondary level objectives. 

3. The objectives should be to develop cognitive as also affective domains 

of learning. 

4. Curricular materials developed should focus on the development of 

desired knowledge, skills and attitudes. 


Objectives of Environmental Education at the Primary Level 


1. To make the child aware of his environment in a very simple manner 
and his place in it. 

2. Toarouse interest in the people around him and develop understanding 
of the environment. 

3. To develop skills for learning about the environment i.e., observation, 
collection and classification. 

4. To develop willingness to work individually and in groups to maintain 
and preserve the environment. 

5. To foster development of positive attitude in pupils towards their 
environment. 


Objectives of Environmental Education at the Secondary Level 


1. To broaden pupils’ concept of environment and man’s place in it. 

2. To stimulate reading for upgrading factual knowledge concerning 
short as well as long-term effects of misuse and abuse of the 
environment. 

3. To reinforce attitudes favourable to continued involvement in 
environment education and develop social responsibility towards 
improving his/her environment. 

4. To equip pupils to live satisfactorily in the society by way of 
meaningful contribution through increased knowledge of the 
environment. 

5. Toreinforce and further develop positive attitudes towards environment. 

6. To develop skills to collect and classify data, compare and contrast, 
identify and solve problems. 
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7. To enhance perception which will enable students to appraise and 
propose measures for improvement of environment. 


11.7 INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES OF ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES/ 
EDUCATION AT THE PRIMARY STAGE SUGGESTED BY DR. S.K. MITRA 


Prof. Shiv K, Mitra, a former Director of NCERT in his preface to An 
Approach to Education in Environment Studies at the Primary Stage (1980) 
has very rightly observed, “It is accepted on all hands that immediate 
environment lays the most important foundation of education in the formative 
years. The recent educational literature is also increasingly emphasising the 
exploitation of this vital source for realising the cherished goal ofa harmonious 
and optimal pupil growth.” 

A publication of the NCERT entitled /nstructional Objectives of School 
Subjects (1989) has given the following instructional objectives of 
Environmental Studies at the primary stage. For all purposes, these objectives 
may be considered as objectives of environmental education also at the primary 
stage. 


Objectives and Specifications of Environmental Studies (Environmental 
Education) for Classes I-V 


1. Observation. To develop the ability to implore the world around them 
(Learners) with specific purpose, to recognise and identify objects so as to 
find relationships between new and observed facts using all their senses. (This 
process does inculcate a sense of personal satisfaction in knowing and exploring 
the environment through direct experience.) 


Specifications of the Objectives 

The pupil 

1.1 recognises the properties of objects and phenomena using the senses 
of sight, sound, taste, smell and touch; 

1.2 recalls the properties of objects from previous experiences; 

1.3 identifies objects, events and changes occurring in the environment; 

1.4 distinguishes objects on the basis of their properties, and develops a 
habit of noting minute differences in the characteristics of objects 
and phenomena; 

1.5 voluntarily seeks new information about the physical and social 
environment; 

1.6 develops curiosity to see now objects of the environment. 

2. Classification. To develop the ability to discriminate order, arrange, 
give sequence, observe events using given or chosen criteria in order to compare 
phenomenon. (The process develops an awareness of the diversity of systems 
and the importance of ordering and interpreting phenomena). 


Specifications of the Objective 
The pupil 


2.1 describes differences between objects and phenomena on the basis of 
given or chosen criteria; 
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2.2 


2.3 
2.4 


25 


distinguishes between objects and phenomena on the basis of similarity 
and differences; 

orders objects on the basis of one or more criteria; 

identifies and names properties which could serve as the basis for 
possible ciassifications; 

appreciates that there are several different ways of grouping objects 
and events. 


3. Counting and Measurement. To develop the ability to identify the purpose 
of measurement, to select which type of measurement would serve the purpose 
and how the measurement is to be taken and recorded in order to make 
inferences about relationships between variables in the environment. 


Specifications of the Objective 


The 


pupil 
identifies sets and their members; 
compares areas and masses of different shapes and sizes; 
demonstrates measurement of length, area, time, temperature and 
volume using relevant instruments; 
orders numbers; 
determines number relationships; 
distinguishes differences between estimation and measurement of 
objects and phenomena; 
Selects situations when measurement and estimation are to be used 
for determining length, weight, area, distance, size, etc; 
compares, measures and makes inferences about the variables; 
designs tables for recording data; 
prefers to accurate in measurement; 
appreciates the need to measure for interpreting relationships between 
phenomena. 


4. Use of Space-time Relationship. To develop the ability to identify the 
relationships in the social physical environment between movement of time 


and the 


changes that occur in social and physical processes. 


Specifications of the Objective 


The 


pupil 

recognises specified objects in relation to other objects, 

identifies direction and movement of objects in space; 

interprets trends and the changes in environmental phenomena; 
compares changes in the spatial position and relationships between 
physical and social phenomena over time; 

develops tentative generalisations to explain changes in social and 
physical phenomena over space and in time; 

appreciates the dynamic nature of natural and social systems and 
develops awareness of the diversity and constant change of social 
and physical processes. 
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5. Experimentation and Investigation. To develop the ability to pose 
questions which require investigation, to suggest and use procedures, to collect, 
organise and interpret data, to derive generalisations. (Considering the stage 
of development of the child, the experiments would range from simple to 
complex.) 


Specification of the Objective 
The pupil 
5.1 poses questions and identifies problems which are likely to be 
answered by investigation and experimentation; 
5.2 suggests possible or tentative conclusions; 
5.3 establishes possible relationships between variables; 
5.4 constructs and/or assembles relevant apparatus for experimentation; 
5.5 prepares appropriate tools for investigation; 
5.6 conducts experiments and investigations systematically; 
5.7 shows perseverance in undertaking experiments and investigations; 
5.8 skillfully manipulates instruments; 
5.9 obeys safety regulations; 
5.10 voluntarily undertakes care and maintenance of tools, materials and 
living things; 
5.11 Practises honesty in reporting results. 
6. Analysis and Interpretation. To develop the ability to identify the 
relationships between variables to infer cause and effect relationships and to 
deduce conclusions derived by investigation and experimentation. 


Specifications of the Objective 

The Pupil 

6.1 organises data efficiently; 

6.2 recognises central themes/issues and assumptions; 

6.3 compares trends and patterns of observed phenomenon; 

6.4 infers relationships between different phenomena; 

6.5 establishes relationships between variables; 

6.6 suspends judgments till adequate data is available; 

6.7 forms a habit of systematic enquiry. 

7. Generalisation and Prediction. To develop the ability to formulate 
generalisations, draw conclusions, verify facts and predict consequences on 
the basis of analysis and interpretation. (The appreciation of using enquiry, to 


form hypotheses and critical judgment of evidences is an outcome of this 
process.) 


Specifications of the Objective 
The pupil 
7.1 deduces relationships between variables: 
7.2 verifies conclusions with further evidence: 


7.3 extrapolates trends, implications, assumptions based on obtained data 
and previous knowledge; 
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7.4 derives principles on the basis of relationships between variables; 

7.5 appreciates the need to revise opinions on the basis of newly available 

facts; 

7.6 supports ideas and arguments with sound and logical arguments. 

8. Communication. To develop the ability to express through writing, speech 
and action, relevant observations, conclusions and arguments. (The requisite 
skills to understand and use information through the development of the skills 
to read, listen, see and locate information effectively is an expected outcome 
of this process.) 


12 


Environmental Pollution: 
Types, Causes and Remedies 


12.1 MEANING OF ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION AND POLLUTANTS 


Environmental pollution is defined as an undesirable change in our 
surroundings, wholly or partially, in the physical, chemical or biological 
characteristics of air, water or land. The change may affect man directly, affect 
the desirable plants and animals and/or affect our raw material resources. 

Pollution may also be defined as undesirable and excessive addition of 
substances in air, water or land which adversely alter the natural quality of 
our environment. 

Pollution could be natural or by undesirable activities of man. 

Pollutant: The agent that pollutes the environment is termed as pollutant. 

A pollutant is a substance present in the environment in concentrations 
that are harmful to the environment and to the living beings. 

A pollutant can also be defined as a substance present in the wrong amount, 
at the wrong place and at the wrong time. 

For example, nitrogen and phosphorus are essential nutrients for plants 
and are extensively used in agriculture, but they can cause pollution in lakes 
when found in excess and cause death of animals in water. 


Classification of Pollutants 


Depending on whether the pollutants can be broken down into simpler and 
harmless products or not, they can be broadly classified into following two 
types: 

1. Biodegradable pollutants. 

2. Non-biodegradable pollutants. 

Types of Pollutants 


(1) (2) 
Biodegradable pollutants Non-biodegradable pollutants 
e Pollutants are biodegradable i.e., can e Pollutants are non-biodegradable i.e., 
be broken down by the activity of cannot be broken down to simpler 
micro-organisms and enter the and harmless products. They cannot 
biogeochemical cycles. enter biogeochemical cycles. 
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© Act as pollutants only when present e These pollutants may occur in solid, 
in large quantity and not degraded liquid or gaseous state. 
(broken down) at the right time. 
è They may enter into the food chain 


and harm the organism. 

Examples: Domestic waste products, Example: Insecticides, pesticides, DDT, 
urine and faecal matter, mercury, lead, arsenic, 
sewage, agricultural residue, aluminium, plastics, 
paper, wood and cloth. radioactive wastes etc. 
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Agricultural residue 
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Fig 12.1: Biodegradable Pollutants 
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Lead batteries 
Plastic foam 


Fig. 12.2: Non-biodegradable Pollutants 


12.2 TYPES OF POLLUTION 
Pollutions can be classified by various ways. On the basis of the components 
of environment that is polluted, pollution can be of three types. These are: 
1. Air pollution 
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2. Water pollution 
3. Soil pollution (Land pollution). 


12.3 NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL SOURCES OF POLLUTION 


Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Metals 


Forest and 
Steppe Fires 


Human Respiration 
Products 


Domestic 
Heating 
Municipal 
Wastes 


Rubbish 
Inceiner- 
ation 


Atmosphere 


Automobile 


Natural Pollution Sources 
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Volcanic Dust 


Soil-Erosion Dust 


Fig. 12.3: Main Sources of Atmospheric Pollution 
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NATURAL SOURCES 
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Fig. 12.4: Basic Factors Affecting Landuse and Environmental Pollution 
Sources for Fig. 12.3 and 12.4 Living in the Environment UNESCO/UNEP 1985. 


12.4 CAUSES OF POLLUTION 


Pollution is caused when a change in physical, chemical, or biological 
conditions in the environment harmfully affect the quality of human life, 
including effects on other animals and plants, industries, and cultural and 
aesthetic assets. Though pollution is generally attributed to material substances 
(gases and particulate matter from smokestacks, chemicals in water or solid 
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wastes, paper, glass, used automobiles), pollution may also be non-material, 
such as an excess of noise and light. Pollution in all its forms is a more serious 
problem in the heavily industrialised areas of the world than it is in 
predominantly agricultural regions. 

Even before man, nature put great quantities of material into the 
environment and still does (volcanoes, dust storms). Solid material in air, 
such as salt particles or dust, are essential as the nuclei for raindrops. Yet, 
when cities add massively to the amount of these nuclei, the excess may 
diminish rainfall because the drops that form are too small to fall as rain. 
Because of the multiple uses of air, water, and land, the tolerable amount or 
level of pollution varies. 

Pollution usually occurs where people and their activities are concentrated. 
Generally, ifall pollutants were distributed equally over the Earth, they would 
not exceed tolerable limits. Because of his tendency to congregate in huge 
cities, man himself may be considered a pollutant or major cause of inasmuch 
as an excess of people in one place is often the cause of deteriorating human 
conditions. 

Causes of different types of pollution are discussed separately. 


Pollution Control 


Pollution control consists of the legal, institutional, scientific, and 
technological arrangements established to avoid or mitigate such excesses in 
the environment. It can be accomplished by containing pollutants at the source, 
by devising new technologies of manufacture that eliminate or reduce 
pollutants, and by reusing (recycling) materials and commodities through 
reprocessing and resource recovery. 


12.5 AIR POLLUTION: MEANING, CAUSES, SOURCES, EFFECTS, 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


Meaning of Air Pollution 


Air pollution can be defined as the occurrence or release of any foreign 
material or gas into the atmosphere which may be harmful to man, vegetation 
animals or buildings. 

Air is a mixture of gases like oxygen, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. These 
gases are present in a particular ratio which is healthy for survival. When the 
concentration and ratio of these gases changes or solid particles increase, the 
air is said to be polluted. 


Types of Air Pollutants 


On the basis of the state the pollutants are emitted; they can be broadly 
grouped into two categories: 
(i) Gaseous pollutants 
(ii) Particulate pollutants. 
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Air Pollutants 


Faas > coe N 


Gaseous pollution Particulate pollutants 
e Substances that remain in the e Substances that remain in the solid or 
gaseous state in atmosphere liquid state in atmosphere 
e These are vapours of certain e ‘These are in the form of large particles 
compounds with boiling points like sand that settle down rapidly or 


below 200°C, like dust that remains suspended for a 
long time. Some elements like smoke 
do not settle at all. 

Example: CO, SO}, SO; Nitrogen Examples: Aerosole, smokes, fumes, 
Oxides (NO,, NO;) particles of carbon and various metals. 


Sources or Causes of Air Pollution 
On the basis of the source, the air pollutants are given out; air pollution can 
be broadly put into two categories. 
(i) Natural source 
(ii) Man-made source. 
There can be a number of natural or man-made sources by which air gets 
polluted. Some of these are given in the Table 12.1. 


Table 12.1: Sources of Air Pollution and the Main Pollutants 


Emitted by Them 
Kind of air Source of air pollution Main pollutant 
pollution 
Natural e Forest Fires CO,, CO, Hydrocarbons 
pollution 
e Volcanic eruptions Smoke, ash, sulphurous gases, harmful 
dust. 
+ Dust storm Dust particles x 


e Natural air pollutants Pollens, spores, micro-organisms etc. 
Man-made e Burning of fossil fuels CO, CO, smoke, hydrocarbons. 
pollution like coal and petroleum 
e Thermal power plants, CO, CO, Oxides of nitrogen (NO), 
automobile industries. NO3, etc). 
e Atomic energy plants Increase in radioactivity 
e Mining activity Addition of particulate matter to air. 
e Agricultural activities Insecticides, pesticides in air. 
(use of fertilisers and 


pesticides) í 

e Cutting of trees and Increased amount of CO, in the 

deforestation atmosphere. This leads to global 

warming as a result of green house effect. 

e Use of CFCs Depletion of ozone (O;) layer. 

(Chlorofluorocarbons) Exposure to highly dangerous ultra- 
violet (UV) rays of sun. 


ee ss eee 
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Oxygen Required During Combustion 


for one ton oil 10,300 m’? 
for one ton coal 1,15,000 m? 
for one ton cooking gas 15,600 m? 


The more oxygen we use the less of it is available for respiration. 


Harmful Effects of Air Pollution 


1, On Respiratory System. The air pollution causes various respiratory 
disorders in living organisms. Organisms may suffer from bronchitis, asthma, 
lung cancer and pneumonia etc. Due to high air pollution in Delhi, one out of 
every four children suffers from asthma or bronchitis. 

2. Effect of Carbon Monoxide (CO). Carbon monoxide is a colourless, 
odourless and a highly toxic gas given out by motor vehicles, charcoal stoves, 
cigarette smoke, gas heaters etc. It affects the central nervous system. Inhaling 
of CO in large quantities is fatal. CO has 200 times more affinity to combine 
with haemoglobin than oxygen. It diffuses into blood stream, combines with 
haemoglobin and forms an irreversible compound called carboxy haemoglobin. 
It is poisonous, causes suffocation and in extreme cases leads to death. 

3. Depletion of Ozone Layer due to CFCs. Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
are used as coolants in refrigerators, as propellant gases in spray cans 
containing anything from deodorants to insecticides (aerosol sprayers), and 
used in fire extinguishers etc. 

(CFCs) damage the protective ozone layer present around the earth. Ozone 
acts as a protective shield against dangerous ultra violet rays of sun. Due to 
depletion of ozone layer caused by CFCs, Ultra Violet (UV) radiations reach 
the earth’s surface.) 

UV radiations cause skin cancer, weaken the immune system and cause 
damage to eyes (cataract of eye), UV rays also kill and damage a number of 
beneficial forms of life, bringing ecological disturbances. 

4. Acid Rain. The oxides of sulphur (SO,-sulphur dioxide, SO,-sulphur 
trioxide) and oxides of nitrogen (NO-nitrous oxide, NO, nitrogen dioxide) 
dissolve in rain water and form a dilute solution of sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid respectively. The rain carrying these acids are called acid rain. 

© Acid rain causes severe damage to monuments, buildings and statues. 

The acids in rain cause corrosion of the marble or brick surface. Many 
historical monuments like Taj are being damaged by acid rain. For 
this reason only, the industrial units near the monuments are being 
shifted. 

e Acid rain makes the soil acidic. This causes gradual degradation of 

soil and decline in forest and crop productivity. 

e Acid rain causes irritation of eyes in humans. 

© Acid rain is poisonous to plant life, fishes and aquatic animals. 

(Separately discussed in detail) 

5. Increase in Earth's Temperature due to Increased Concentration of ' co, 
in Atmosphere. CO, and methane absorb some of the heat radiated from earth 
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and reflect it back towards the earth's surface. This is known as greenhouse 
effect and it helps in keeping the earth warm enough for life to flourish. The 
gases CO, and methane are known as greenhouse gases. The greenhouse gases 
are released due to burning of fossil fuel (coal and petroleum), agricultural 
activity and deforestation. 


Radiations reflected 
back into space 
Yy —> Radiations absorbed back 
by greenhouse gases 
ncoming solar 
‘adiations 


Fig: 12.5: Greenhouse Effect 


e Increased burning of fossil fuel and deforestation has led to tremendous 
release of CO, in the atmosphere. Its concentration is now 25 per cent 
higher than pre-industrial times and is rising every year. This is leading 
to increase in the earth’s temperature between 2°-5°C and this may 
lead to a number of consequences like— 

(i) Shifts in temperature and rainfall and variations in weather on 
earth (see also next chapter) 
(ii) Rise in sea-level 
(iii) Melting of ice-caps and glaciers. 
(iv) Floods and submergence of low-lying land. 
(v) Above all changes in eco-systems and socio-economic 
consequences. 

6. Effects of Metals. Metal compounds released by vehicular traffic, cause 
a number of kidney, liver, circulatory and nervous disorders. 

Lead compounds which are discharged from the exhaust pipes of 
automobiles are highly toxic. They are released during the combustion of 
petroleum. Lead compounds when inhaled, get absorbed and cause slow 
poisoning as they hamper in haemoglobin formation. They may cause anaem ia, 
brain damage, deterious effect on children’s intelligence, convulsions and 
death. 

7. Effect of Pesticides. Pesticides like DDT (Dichlorodiphenyl- 
trichloroethane) are highly toxic for the body. 

© These pesticides enter our body through the food chain. They get 
accumulated (bio magnification) at every step in food chain and reach 
a very high concentration in man. They cause kidney disorders and 
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seriously damage brain and circulatory system. 
@ Pesticides include insecticides, fungicides, herbicides etc. Many of 
these damage the nervous system severely and can be fatal also. 


Occupational Hazards 


Occupational hazards mean the diseases related to one’s occupation. People 
in certain occupations are constantly exposed to certain chemicals. They inhale 
these chemicals from air. Over a period of time, harmful effects of these 
chemicals become evident on the body. 


Table 12.2: Diseases Related to Occupational Hazards 


Agent that Occupation most 
causes disease affected 


Inhalation of | Mining, working in 
free silica or _| industries related to 
silicon dioxide | pottery, ceramic, 
(SiO,). glass, building, 
construction work etc. 
ndustries related to 
making of asbestos 
sheets (used in 
making ceilings) 
extile or clot 


Name of disease Symptoms of 


disease 


1. Silicosis (Silico- 
tuberculosis) 


* Chronic cough 
e Pain in the chest 
è Difficulty in 
breathing 
auses Cancer. 
Asbestos is a 
cancer causing 
agent, 

ronic coug) 


nhalation o 


cotton fibres | making industries, and asthma 
over a long carpet weaving * Chronic 
period of time | industries. bronchitis 
* Affects lungs 
severely 


© Severe lungs 


problems 


mining industry 


* Chronic cough 
difficulty in 


Effects of Air Pollution on Humans 


(i) SO, gets into soft tissues and produces drying of the mouth, scratchy 
throat and irritation of eyes. The formation of sulphuric acid damages 
the tissues. 

(ii) CO diffuses into the blood stream and combines with haemoglobin 
to form an irreversible compound and hence stops the oxygen 
transport which could be fatal. 

(iii) NO, being comparative insoluble at high concentrations affects the 
functioning of lungs as it causes accumulation of water in air spaces. 
(iv) Pollutants like hydrocarbons are carcinogenic. 

(v) The air pollutants like spores, or cells of fungi, pollen grains, bacteria, 

fur and hair cause allergic reactions, bronchial asthma and other 
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infections. Cotton dust, an important pollutant in Ahmedabad, Surat 
and other textile area causes bronchitis and asthma. 

(vi) The polluted air causes various respiratory disorders. In heavily 
polluted areas like Delhi, one out of every 4 children suffers from 
asthma or bronchitis. 


Effects of Air Pollution on Vegetation 


(i) SO, damages crops and other plants. 

(ii) Fluorides damage the leaf tissue. 
(iii) Photochemical smog beaches and blazes the important leafy 

plants. 

(iv) Hydrocarbons like ethylene cause premature leaf fall, flower bud 
shedding, curling of petals and discolouration of sepals. 
Certain epiphytic lichens (Paramolia usnea, Cladonea), and 
bryophytes (mosses) are reliable indicators of air pollution and can 
often be ranked in a sensitivity scale to estimate changing levels of 
atmospheric pollution, especially the content of SO,. The presence 
or absence of certain common but sensitive species of epiphytic 
lichens and mosses in a given locality and the pattern of their 
distribution can be related to the extent of pollution in that area over 
a certain period of time. 


=< 
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Prevention and Control of Air Pollution 


Since the air pollutants could be gaseous or particulate, different techniques 
are used to control these pollutants. 


A. Methods to Control Gaseous Pollutants 


1. Combustion. This technique is useful when the pollutants are in the 
form of organic gases or vapours. 
e The organic pollutants are converted into water vapour and 
relatively less harmful gases like CO,, by flame combustion or 
a catalytic process. 
2. Absorption. It is useful in removing pollutants present in gaseous 
effluents. 
e Gaseous effluents are passed through absorbers or scrubbers. 
è Absorbers contain a suitable liquid absorber that absorbs or 
modifies one or more pollutants present in the gaseous effluent. 
3. Adsorption. Adsorption means absorption only at the surface. 
è In this case gaseous effluent is passed through a solid 
adsorbent. 
e The organic and inorganic pollutants present in effluent 
gases get adsorbed at the interface or surface of the solid 
adsorbent. 
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B. Methods to Control Particulate Emissions 


Device 


Methods 


1. Mechanical devices Mechanical devices work on the basis of following 


2. Fabric filters 


3 Wet scrubbers 


4. Electrostatic 
precipitators 


principles: 

(a) Gravity. The separation is done by the particle size of 
the pollutant. The particles settle down by the 
gravitation force in the gravity settling tanks. 

(b) Sudden change in the direction of the gas flow. A 
sudden directional change causes the particles to 
separate out due to greater momentum, The small 
particles are separated by cyclone collector (Fig. 12.6) 

In this the gases containing particulate matter and dust are 

made to pass through a porous medium. 

@ The porous medium is a woven or filled fabric that 
acts like a filter. 

© The particulate matter from the gas gets trapped in the 
fabric filter and the clean gas passes out (Fig. 12.7) 

Wet scrubbers are used in chemical, metallurgical and 

mining industries to trap SO,, NH, and metal fumes. 

In these, the gas containing dust, fumes, or aerosols is 

passed between two electrodes. 

© As the gas passes through charged electrodes, aerosol 
particles get precipitated on the electrode and settle 
down while the clean gas passes out (Fig. 12.8) 


Gas and 
Particulates in 


Clean gas out 


Collected particulates out 
Fig. 12.6: Cyclone collector 
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Fig. 12.7: A Typical Bag Filter 
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Fig. 12.8: A. Electrostatic precipitator B. Plate type precipitator 


Ways to Control Air Pollution 

Air pollution can also be controlled by following ways. 

1. By using better designed equipment and smokeless fuels like CNG 
(Compressed Natural Gas) or lead free petrol. Crude oil should be 
avoided to reduce SO,, and hydrocarbons. 

2. Automobiles should be properly maintained and fitted with exhaust 
emission controls like catalytic converters. They should follow 
emission control standards like Bharat II or Eruo II. 

3. Increase in tree plantation can reduce CO, content of the environment. 

4. Some renewable sources of energy like wind and solar energy and 
energy from ocean currents should be explored. 
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5. Tall chimneys should be installed for vertical dispersion of pollutants 
to avoid direct inhalation. 

6. Enforcement of strict laws, monitoring pollution levels regularly and 
by imposing a check on pollutant causing materials. Industries should 
be located away from residential areas and should have filters to 
remove harmful pollutants from the gases. 


12.6 WATER POLLUTION: SOURCES, CAUSES, EFFECTS 
AND CONTROLS 
Water is the basic necessity of life. Recently water pollution has become a 
major concern all over the world. 


Role of Water 


(i) Water is a major component of the body cells and is essential for all 
life processes. 
(ii) The energy of water falls, tides and oceans is used to generate power 
and move the machines. 
(iii) It is essential for agriculture and industry. 
(iv) Rivers and oceans provide a surface for navigation and shipping. 

Freshwater is renewable but becoming scarce due to pollution. Freshwater 
is a renewable resource. The water evaporates from water bodies (oceans, 
rivers and lakes) and forms clouds. The water vapour in clouds subsequently 
cools and condenses to form rain or snow and fills up the water bodies again. 
Though water is a renewable source, it is unequally distributed on earth. The 
rain and snow vary with altitude and latitude causing floods in some and 
droughts in other areas. 

Clean drinking freshwater is becoming more scarce than ever before. The 
freshwater that is available is also getting polluted by inorganic, organic and 
biological agents. The limited available water is becoming unfit for use. 

Portable or drinking water is the one that is: 

(i) Transparent, colourless and odourless. 
(ii) Contains sufficient dissolved oxygen. 

(iii) Free from harmful chemicals. 

(iv) Free from any pathogens or coliform bacteria. 


Polluted Water 
Water is said to be polluted when there is physical, chemical or biological 
change. 
e Physical change means change in its colour or turbidity. 
e Chemical change means pollution by inorganic or organic substances, 
like fertilisers, excreta, cleaning agents, heavy metals etc. 
è Biological change means addition of any harmful bacteria, viruses, 
animal or plants. 
The polluted water is unfit for drinking and adversely affects living 
organisms. 
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Sources of Water Pollution 


Water can get polluted from a number of sources which can be broadly 


classified as: 
(i) Point sources 
(ii) Non-point sources. 


Sources and Causes Water Pollution 


eS er i] 


(1) 


Point sources 


2) 
Non-point sources 


e Sources of pollution close to water * Sources of pollution are scattered and 


source 


do not have any specific location. 


* They discharge pollutants directly into * No specific location to discharge the 


water source 


pollutants. Pollutants are discharged 
at various places. 


e It is generally possible to treat the © Generally it is difficult to monitor, 
pollutants before they enter the water regulate and treat the pollutants 


body 
Examples: Factories; 
Underground coal mines, oil 
situated close to water source. 


Major Water Pollutants 


power plants; Examples: 
wells construction sites; roads, streets, runoff 


before they enter the water body. 
Lawns, gardens, 


from fields, water from water logging 


areas etc. 


Given below in Table 12.3 are some of the major pollutants of water and 


their sources: 


Table 12.3: Major Water Pollutants and Their Sources 


Major water pollutants 


(i) Compounds of calcium and 
magnesium 
Inorganic nitrates and phosphates 
(ii) Micro-organisms like disease 
causing bacteria, viruses and 
protozoans, 
(iii) Oil, grease, petroleum products 


(iv) Heavy metals 
(v) Detergents 


(vi) Domestic waste 
(vii) Hot water and radioactive waste 


Their sources 


They get dissolved from- natural 
deposits in and around water sources. 
From fertilisers and pesticides 

From animal excreta, runoff water 
from pits, septic tanks, refuse dumps 
ete. 

From oil tankers while being loaded or 
unloaded. 

From industrial wastes and effluents. 
From domestic cleaning agents, soap 
factories etc. 

From household wastes. 

From electric, thermaf and nuclear 
power plants. 
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Harmful Effects of Water Pollution 


1. Polluted water causes a number of water-borne diseases like jaundice, 
cholera, typhoid, dysentery, hepatitis, diarrhoea etc., in man. 

2. The acids or alkalis present in water destroy certain micro-organisms, 
thereby hindering the self-purification process in rivers. 

3. Water polluted with fertilizers containing nitrates and phosphates causes 
eutrophication in water bodies. 


Eutrophication 


© _ Itrefers to a condition caused by a sudden increase in the amounts of 
nutrients in a lake or pond whereby there is a sudden algal growth 
(algal bloom) 
© Sudden increase in the growth of green plants mainly algae forms a 
dense cover on the surface of the lake. 
© This excessive growth depletes the oxygen dissolved in water. Also 
as algae begin to die after completion of their life cycle, they are 
decomposed by bacteria which also use up most of oxygen of water. 
e The reduction of dissolved oxygen leads to death of most fish and 
other animals for lack of Q.. 
@ This destruction may take many years for a lake to recover. 
4. Poisonous industrial wastes discharged in water lead to mass destruction 
of aquatic life including fishes. This directly affects the source of food for man. 
5. A number of pesticides (like DDT) have residues like organochlorine 
compounds that persist for a long time and are very harmful. They make their 
way to man through food chain and accumulate in the fatty tissues. They 
affect nervous system severely. 
6. Oil slick in sea water causes death of sea birds either by poisoning or by 
sticking together of feathers. It kills most of the plants and animals in oceans 
especially the coastal areas. 


Table 12.4: Some Major Water Pollutants and Their Effects on 
Human Health 


Water pollutants Effects on human health 


1. Domestic sewage Contaminated water carries germs of water-bone 
contains pathogens diseases like jaundice, cholera, typhoid, amoebiasis etc. 


like virus, bacteria (This contaminated water is unfit for drinking, bathing 


parasitic protozoa and and swimming) 
worms 

2. Heavy metal-mercury Mercury poisoning causes (Minamata disease) due to 
(Hg) consumption of fish captured from mercury 


contaminated water. 

e It was first detected in the Minamata Bay in Japan in 
1952, as people there suffered from this disease by 
consuming fish captured from mercury-contaminated 
Minamata Bay 


(Contd.) 
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(Contd.) 
Water pollutants Effects on human health 


e Mercury compounds in waste waterget converted into 
extremely toxic methyl mercury by bacterial action. 
These compounds affect the nervous system and cause: 
— numbness of limbs, lips and tongue 
— deafness 
— blurring of vision 
— mental derangement 
3. Cadmium Causes itai-itai disease (ouch-ouch disease, a painful 
disease of bones and joints). 
— Also causes cancer of liver and lung. 
4. Excess nitrate in Extremely dangerous for human health. Can be fatal for 
drinking water infants. 
© Causes Methaemoglobinemia or blue-baby syndrome. 
— Nitrates react with haemoglobin and form non- 
functional methaemoglobin. 
— Methaemoglobin impairs oxygen transport in the 
body as it cannot carry oxygen. This leads to 
oxygen deprivation of the body and the body turns 


blue. 
5. Excess floride in — Leads to dental disorders and neuro-muscular 
drinking water disease. 


— Causes hardened bones and stiff and painful 
joints called skeletal fluorosis. 
6. Arsenic in water Chronic (long-term) exposure to arsenic causes black- 
foot disease. 
— Arsenic poisoning also causes diarrhoea, 
peripheral neurites and hyperkeratosis. 
Also causes skin and lung cancers 


Prevention and Control of Water Pollution 


A number of methods can be adopted to control water pollution. 

1. Sewage Disposal. Sewage facilities to be made available in the houses. 
Sewage should be treated before it is discharged into the river or ocean. It can 
be done by making use of modern techniques. 

2. Recycling of Pollutants. Various pollutant wastes can be recycled instead 
of dumping into water. For example, waste food material, paper, decaying 
vegetables and plastics etc., should be collected in separate bins for recycling 
and not thrown into open drains. 

3. Treatment of Industrial Effluents. The effluents from distilleries, solid 
factory wastes containing organic matter should be sent to bio gas plants for 
generation of energy. The sewage and other factory waste should be treated 
before discharging into waterways. 

4. Oil Slicks in Oceans should be Skimmed Off from the surface of water 
with suction devices. Saw dust may be spread over oil slick to absorb oil. 
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Treatment of Sewage 


Sewage is treated in steps/stages as given below: 
1. First Step or Primary Treatment. In this step, large and suspended 
particles are removed 
(i) Sewage is passed through a grinding mechanism. 
(ii) Next, it is passed through several settling chambers and neutralised 
with lime. 
At this state sewage still contains a large number of pathogenic and non- 
pathogenic organism and also a large quantity of organic matter. 
2. Second Step or Secondary Treatment also called Biological Treatment. 
In this step the bacterial activity decomposes the organic waste material present 
in the water. 
(i) The neutralised effuents are now sent to a reactor called upflow 
anaerobic sledge blanket (UASB). 
è In this treatment anaerobic bacteria decompose the 
biodegradable material present in the waste. This process: 
(a) removes the foul odour. 
(b) releases methane gas that can be used elsewhere. 
(c) reduces the pollution of water by 85 per cent. 
(ii) Now the water is sent to aeration tanks where water is mixed with 
air and bacteria. 
e Aerobic bacteria digest the organic waste material. 
After this stage also water is not fit for drinking since a number of harmful 
micro-organisms still remain. 
3. Third Step or Tertiary Treatment. It is disinfection process: 
@ to remove final traces of organic matter. 
@ to remove harmful bacteria and other micro-organisms. 
© to remove dissolved inorganic solids etc. 
In this step a number of methods are employed like chlorination, evaporation 
and exchange absorption. 


Fig. 12.9: Representation of Tertiary Treatment in an Effluent Treatment Plant 
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12.7 LAND POLLUTION: CAUSES, SOURCES, 
EFFECTS AND CONTROL 
Land is the solid portion of the earth’s surface. Soil forms the topmost 
layer of the land surface. About 4/Sth of the land area is covered by soil. 
Land pollution is mainly due to solid waste. Certain chemicals like 
compounds of sulphur and lead discharged into air, finally settle down and 
come to soil and pollute it. 


1. Sources of Solid Waste 


Solid waste that pollutes the land comes from various sources. 

e A large part of solid waste comes from the houses, cattle sheds, 
industries, agricultural fields. 

e Solid waste if not cleared, accumulates in the form of heaps on the 
land surface. 

e It includes wastes like ash, glass, paper, clothes, plastic, rubber, leather, 
brick, sand, metal, peels of fruits and vegetables, cattle shed, night 
soil, cow dung and other discarded wastes. 


2. Harmful Effects of Solid Waste 


(i) The heaps of solid waste make the surroundings dirty. 

(ii) They destroy the natural beauty and damage the landscape. Recent 
expeditions to the Himalayan range have found tons of garbage 
littered on their way, spoiling the beauty and the landscape. With 
time it would affect the flora and fauna (plants and animals) of these 
areas as well. 

(iii) Invariably whenever there is a garbage heap, animals like pigs, dogs, 
rats and cows visit it and litter the garbage all around, making it an 
unhealthy site. 

(iv) Garbage pollutes the surroundings by giving foul smell. 

(v) Garbage dumps are breeding grounds of bacteria, flies and 
mosquitoes which are carriers of a number of diseases in man like 
cholera, diarrhoea etc. 

(vi) Many atime wastes block the flow of water in the drain, and become 
an ideal breeding ground for mosquitoes, the carriers of malarial 
parasite that cause malaria. 


3. Modes of Waste Disposal 

To save land pollution, it is necessary to adopt techniques for safe disposal 
of wastes. The technique of disposal depends on the type of waste. Some of 
these are as given on next page: 
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Fig 12.10: Incinerator 


4. Management of Solid Wastes 
Management of solid wastes involves: 
(0) ee See ial non-biodegradable wastes in 


(ii) Disposable of these wastes separately. 
(iii) Recovery of certain things like scrap metal, plastic etc., from the 
waste for and reuse. 


(iv) Safe disposal of toxic wastes with minimum environmental 
pollution. 
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Direct and Indirect Sources of Soil Pollution 
Soul pollution can occur due to various direct and indirect reasons: 
(i) Direct 
(a) Waste Dump. Dumping of industrial, and medical wastes etc- 
(b) Municipal Waste. Dumping of discarded 


plastics, polyethylene bags et. ia an ep 
© pt, ply a aa eaS U BNS 
pesticides, fertilisers etc. hetes 
(4) Mining Operations. Damage of soil by open mining 
activities. > 
(ii) Indirect 
(a) By air pollution like acid rain. 


(b) By water pollution like pollutants finding their way to soil. 
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2. Effects of Soil Pollutants 

Soil pollution is mainly by human activities like waste dumping, use of 
agrochemicals, mining operations and urbanisation. Effects of the pollutants 
released by these activities are given in Table 12.5. 


Table 12.5: Effects of the Pollutants 


1. Waste Dumps 


(i) Industrial solid waste | Toxic organic and 

and sludge inorganic chemical 
compounds and heavy 
metals like salts of iron, 


Type of wastes 


Toxic to both plants and 
animals. 


(ii) Industrial emissions | Fly ash from thermal 
power plants. 

Particulars matter emitted 
from tall chimney. 


Pollute the surrounding 
land. 

Come back to earth 
sooner or later and pollute 
the soil. 


(iii) Nuclear plants and 
nuclear testing 
laboratories 


Radioactive wastes 
Radioactive fall out from 
nuclear explosions. 


Contaminate soil with 
radioactive materials that 
remain in the soil for very 
long periods as they have 
long half-life. 

For example Strontium-90 
has a half-life of 28 years 
and Caesium-137 has of 
30 years, 

These substances make 
their way to plants and 
animals and cause serious 
damage. 

Refer radioactive 

pollution in section 21.9 
of this chapter. 


2. Municipal Wastes 
Municipal wastes, include 


Non-biodegradable (i) Damage the 


domestic and kitchen wastes polythene carry landscape, create foul 
wastes, market wastes, bags, plastic sheets, pet smell and destroy 
livestock and poultry bottles, metal needles, natural beauty. 


wastes, waste metals etc. plastic and glass bottles, 


vials etc. 


(Contd.) 
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(Contd.) 


Type of wastes 


sent in the soil for 
very long periods. 
With time, affect 
flora and fauna. 
Biodegradable  wastes|Number of pathogens 
the soil, 
Cause health hazards for 
men and domestic 
animals. 


3. Agrochemicals 
Pet and weed control] Pesticides, weedicides 
agricultural systems. —Fertilisers and biocide 


(i) Contaminate the soil 
and cause death of 


residues (contain micro-organisms; 
phosphates and animals and certain 
nitrates) plants. 


(ii) Contaminate the 
surface and ground 
water resources, 

(iii) Change chemical 

properties of soil and 

have damaging 
effects of soil 
organisms. 


4. Mining Operation 
Opencast mining (a process | Toxic metals and 
where the surface of the| chemicals 
earth is dug open to extract, 
out the underground 
mineral deposits) 


Completely damage the 
land and pollute the top 
soil and contaminate the 
area with toxic metals and 
chemicals. 


2. Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Soil erosion can be checked by a number of means as given below: 

1. Restoring Forests and Grass Covers. Itneeds planting of trees and sow ing 
drought resistant grasses so that the soil is not left bare. A grass cover or 
vegetation cover is an excellent binding material that stops soil erosion. 

2. Contour Farming and Terracing on the sloping fields reduces the speed 
of water flow. Hence, it checks the soil erosion. 

3. Intensive Cropping, Crop Rotation (planting legumes in between cereal 
crops) and several other crop management practices can minimise soil erosion 
and save the soil from being depleted of nutrients. 

4. Instead of conventional tillage, the residues from the previous crops 
should be left in the soil, It not only checks soil erosion but also increases the 
organic matter of soil and improves the soil moisture capacity. 
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5. Flood prone and irrigated lands should have adequate drainage for easy 
flow of water. 


12.9 NOISE POLLUTION—MEANING, CAUSES, SOURCES, EFFECTS 
AND CONTROL 

Noise pollution is defined as unwanted high pitched sound. The concept of 
unwanted sound may differ with the people since sound or noise is an 
inseparable part of everyday life. 

It has been proved that high intensity sound from various sources has 
damaging physiological and psychological effects. 

Unit of Sound Intensity. Noise can be measured by the sound meter and is 
expressed in a unit called decibel (dB). This word was chosen to recognise the 
work of Alexander Grahm Bell, 

© The quietest sound that the human ear can detect is called the threshold 

of hearing. 

© Fig 12.11 gives the loudness of sounds as measured in decibels to a 

series of everyday situations, 

© Note that a sound of 120 dB is on the threshold of pain (Fig. 12.11), 

i.e., sounds louder than this actually hurt your ears and can give a 
physical discomfort and headache. 

If such a sound goes on continuously it can damage the sensory cells in the 
inner ear, causing permanent deafness. People who work close to machines in 
foundries or mills should wear ear-plugs as protection from high sound. 
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Fig. 12.11: Level of Sound Intensity 
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e@ Inthe scale of intensity, sound of 10, 20 and 100 decibels represents 10 
times, 100 times and 10'° times the threshold of hearing intensity. The 
difference in the intensity by 10 dB means 10 times more the intensity. 


(10 db = 10 times; 20 dB = 10 x 10 = 100 times; 
(10') (10?) 

30 dB = 10 x 10 x 10 times and so on). 
(10°) 


1. Sources of Noise Pollution 


(i) Industrial machines like the ones used in textile mills, printing press, 
engineering establishments and defence equipment. 
(ii) Transport vehicles like trains, buses, scooters with blaring horns. 
(iii) Dynamite blastings, bull dozers, excavators, lawnmowers give loud 
shrilling sounds. 
(iv) Modern domestic gadgets like food blenders, coolers, exhaust fans, 
blaring radios, public address systems. 
(v) Super sonic aeroplanes. 
(vi) Experiments like rocket launching, explosions and firing produce 
deafening sound. 


2. Effects of Noise Pollution 
(i) Impairment of hearing-Lung exposure to loud noises (may be music) 
results in some hearing loss. 
(ii) A noise level of 95 decibels may lead to stress, anxiety and nervous 
tension. 

(iii) Unwanted sound may lead to increase in heart beat, constriction of 
blood vessels, dilation of the pupil of eye, nausea and fluctuations 
in blood pressure. 

(iv) Sudden high intensity of sound may affect nervous system. 

(v) Noise can influence unborn babies producing malformation of the 
foetal nervous system that may affect the behaviour later. 

(vi) Along with physiological disorders, noise also causes serious 
psychological disorders. 


3. Control of Noise Pollution 
(i) Use of the better designed, quieter machines in industries. 
(ii) Noise can be minimised by proper lubrication and better maintenance. 
Sound proof jackets or filters can reduce noise from machines. 
(iii) The workers should be made to wear protective devices like ear 
muffs or cotton plugs to reduce occupational exposure. 
(iv) Noisy industries should be away from the residential areas. 
(v) Big cities should enforce restriction on the use of loud speakers and 
amplifiers. 
(vi) Plantation of coniferous trees on highways reduces the noise. 
(vii) Strict enforcement of international regulations to use better designed 
engines for aeroplanes. 
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Fig. 12.13: A Schematic Representation Showing Noise Scale in Decibles 
(as measured with sound meter) 


‘Silent Zone’ around 100 metres of hospitals or schools can give comfort 
to ailing patients or help students to concentrate in studies. Table 12.6 for the 
permissible noise levels in various zones 


Table 12.6: Zonewise Permissible Ambient Noise Levels 


Zones Day Night 

(0600-2 100hrs (2100-0600 hrs 

6 a.m. —9 p.m. 9 p.m. — 6 a.m. 
1. Industry 75dB 70dB 
2. Commercial 65dB 55dB 
3. Residential 55dB 45dB 
4. Silent Zone 50dB 40dB 


(like hospitals and schools) 


aaas 
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4. Environmental Laws for Controlling Pollution 


Given below are some of the important Acts that deal with the protection 
of environment in India. 

(i) The Insecticide Act, 1968. This Act deals with the regulation of 
import, manufacture, sale, transport, distribution and use of 
insecticides with a view to prevent risk to human health and other 
organisms. 

(ii) The Waste (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974. This 
Act deals with the preservation of water quality and the control of 
water pollution with a concern for the detrimental effects of water 
pollutants on human health and also on the biological world. 

(iii) The Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1981. This Act 
deals with the prevention of air quality and the control of air pollution 
with a concern for the detrimental effects of air pollution on human 
health and on the biological world. 

(iv) The Environment (Protection) Act, 1986. This Act deals with the 
protection of air, water and soil quality, and the control of 
environmental pollutants including noise pollution. 

Amendment in 1987 to the Air Act 1981 — In 1987, in the Air Act 1981, 
noise as an air pollutant was also added. 


12.10 RADIOACTIVE POLLUTION: MEANING, CAUSES, SOURCES, 
EFFECTS AND CONTROL 


Radioactive pollution is a kind of physical pollution that affects all life 
supporting systems like water, land and air. 

Definition. Radioactivity is a phenomenon of spontaneous emission of 
protons (a particles), electron (b particles) and short wave electromagnetic 
waves (g particles) as a result of disintegration of atomic nuclei of some 
elements. 


1. Kinds of Radioactive Pollution 
(i) Natural Source. It comprises of cosmic rays coming from space and 
terrestrial radiations from radio nuclides present in the earth’s crust 
occurring naturally in rocks, soil an water. Examples of radio nuclides 
are Radium 224, Uranium 235, Uranium 238, Thorium 232, Radon 
222, Potassium 40 and Carbon 14. 
(ii) Man-made Sources. These are a result of many man-made activities 
like: 
(a) Mining and refining of plutonium and thorium. 
(b) Production and explosion of nuclear weapons. 
(c) Nuclear power plants producing nuclear energy. 
(d) Preparation of radioactive isotopes like C", P”, S”. 
Though man has always been exposed to low levels of radiation from natural 
sources for several million years, now the danger has increased due to man- 
made sources. 
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2. Nuclear Weapons 


The nuclear weapons were used in the form of atomic bombs during Second 
World War. The first bomb was exploded in Nagasaki and the second in 
Hiroshima (Japan, 1945). They caused huge devastation of innocent people, 
animals and plants. 

Even today the craze for acquiring more and more of nuclear weapons by 
big powers is continuing unabated. At present there is enough stock-pile to 
destroy the complete earth. 


How is Nuclear Energy Produced? 


Large unstable nuclei of some atoms like Uranium 238 have a tendency to 
break up on their own (though found rarely in natural conditions). If Uranium 
238 is bombarded with a slow moving neutron, splitting of uranium occurs 
which is known as fission. It is in the form of a chain reaction. During the 
fission, a large amount of nuclear energy is released in the form of heat along 
with a, B and y rays. 

Energy by fission of 1 kg of uranium = Energy obtain by 900,000 kg of coal. 


Nuclear Reaction 


The chain reaction gives rise to large number of neutrons which make 
other materials like Strontium 90, Iodine 131 also radioactive. The radioactive 
materials transformed into gases with immense heat, rise in the sky like a 
mushroom cloud. 


3. Spread of Radioactivity 


(i) The radioactive particles are carried away by wind to very far off 

areas that are miles apart. 

(ii) The particles settle down and cause water and soil pollutions that 
are thousands of miles away from the site of explosion. 

(iii) The rain drops may contain radioactive particles and transfer them 
to soil particles. 

(iv) From the soil, radioactive elements reach various animals through 
the food chain. 

(v) Aquatic animals may absorb it directly or through food chain which 
also may ultimately include man. 


4. Sources of the Radioactive Pollution 


(i) Nuclear Reactors and Nuclear Fuel 
(a) The nuclear fuel as well as the coolants have radioactive 
substances. 
(b) The radioactive wastes contain activation products. 
(c) Inert gases and halogens that may escape from nuclear reactors 
contain radioactive particles. 
(d) People working in nuclear reactors may get it accidently. 
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(ii) Research Labs 
Radio isotopes like C'*, I'**, P” are widely used as tracer molecules 
in biochemistry labs. The waste waters may reach the river and lakes 
through sewers. 

(iii) Food Chain 
Aquatic animals, slimes, sludges, microorganisms, herbivores like 
cattle grazing on polluted fields ultimately pass them to other 
organisms of food chain. 

(iv) Radiation Therapy 
Human beings voluntarily receive them in limited controlled doses 
as a cure or for diagnostic purpose. 
— X-rays are used for understanding various human ailments. 
— Radioactive iodine is used for curing goitre. 
— Radiation therapy is used for cancer. 


Effects of Radioactive Pollution 
Radioactive pollution affects both plants and animals. 
(i) In higher doses it causes instant deaths. 
(ii) In lower doses it can affect all organs seriously and impair their functions. 
(iii) Long or repeated exposure can cause cancer and leukaemia and may 
induce mutations. 
(iv) The mutated genes can persist in the organism and the effects are 
passed on to the offspring. 
In Japan, handicapped children were born to mothers exposed to 
radiations even after many years. 


The Effect ofa Radioactive Pollutant Depends Upon the Following Aspects 
(i) Half Life. Time needed for half of its atoms to decay. This can vary 
from a fraction of a second to thousands of years. 
(ii) Energy releasing capacity. 
(iii) Rate of diffusion. 
(iv) Rate of deposition of the contaminant. 
(v) Climatic conditions like wind, temperature, rainfall etc. 


Control of Radioactive Pollution 

Since the radioactive materials are used in many effective ways like 
propulsion of big ships, for biological and medicinal studies, curing of cancer 
and tumours, in agriculture, biochemistry, for preservation of food and dating 
of archaeological remains, we cannot do away with them. As there is no cure 
for radiation damage, prevention is the only safest way. 


Management of Toxic Chemicals and Hazardous Wastes 

Every year, between 1000 and 2000 new organic and inorganic chemicals 
are produced. This brings the total of commercially-produced chemicals to 
substantially more than 1000,000, many of which are toxic. 
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Toxic chemicals are released directly into the environment, for example, 
as pesticides or fertilisers, and indirectly as wastes from other activities such 
as mining, industrial processes incineration and fuel combustion. 

Worldwide, some 338 million tones of hazardous wastes are produced every 
year, mostly in the industrialised countries—275 millions in the North America 
and 25 Millions in Western Europe. Much of this hazardous waste has been 
deposited in landfills or stored in surface impoundments where leaks have 
contaminated groundwater and soil. As industrialised countries have tightened 
their controls over the movement and disposal of hazardous wastes, illegal dumping 
and traffic has increased. In the last 1980s, a series of scandals came to light, 
involving hazardous waste dumping in developing countries (Source: UNEP). 


12.11 SUMMARY: IMPORTANT POINTS 


1. Pollution is an undesirable change in our soundings. It is a result of 
human activity and affects air, land and water. With the Industrial Revolution, 
it has become a major threat to mankind. 

2. Pollutants that can be broken down by micro-organisms are called 
biodegradable while the ones that cannot be broken down an non- 
biodegradable. 

3. Air pollution could be due to gaseous or particulate pollutants which 
could be emitted due to natural activities like volcanic eruption, forest fires or 
dust storms or due to the activities of man like automobiles, pesticides, 
deforestation and use of CFCs etc. 

4. Air pollution can be due to primary pollutants like SO, SO,, NO, CFCs 
pollen grains, dust or due to secondary pollutants like nitrous compounds and 
PAN. 

5. Many products of incomplete combustion undergo photochemical 
reactions with oxides of nitrogen to generate smog which is found hanging 
over many industrialised nations. 

6. Various industries, mining activities, automobiles and agricultural 
industries release harmful gases and huge quantities of. particulate pollutants. 

7. Increased CO, is causing a green house effect, It is responsible for the 
rise in temperature on the Earth. 

8. Pollutants like CFCs are the causes of depletion of ozone layer that 
protects earth from intense UV rays of Sun. 

9. Many other pollutants especially in industrialised areas are causing 
respiratory and vascular disorders. Some like hydrocarbons are carcinogenic. 

They affect the vegetation and other animals as well. 

10. Atmospheric pollution which is posing a threat to the climatic and 
atmospheric stability needs to be controlled. 

11. Different techniques can be adopted to control different pollutants. 

12. Gaseous pollutants can be controlled by combustion, absorption or 
adsorption techniques. 

13. Particulate pollutants can be controlled by mechanical devices like 
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gravity or sudden change in the direction of flow, by fabric filters, wet scrubbers 
or by electrostatic precipitators. 

14. Freshwater gets polluted by domestic sewage, pesticides, fertilisers, 
and industrial wastes. 

15. The underground water is getting polluted by seepage of sewage or 
industrial/waste. 


13 


Environmental Hazards: Global and Local 
Causes and Effects 


13.1 MEANING OF GLOBAL ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 

In simple words global environment hazards mean imbalances in the 
environment of the world. 

To cater to the needs of huge population and due to the advancement in 
science and technology, human beings are trying to manipulate the 
environment. In doing so, they have caused environmental imbalance and a 
number of environmental problems like: 

— Conversion of forests to grazing lands or croplands by deforestation 
has caused loss of carbon stored in soil and vegetation to the 
atmosphere, ultimately affecting the global carbon cycle. 

— Biomass burning associated with agricultural practices releases large 
amount of CO, in the atmosphere. 

— Increased number of automobiles on roads and use of aerosols and 
other substances releasing CFCs add methane (CH,), Nitrous oxide 
(N,O) and CFCs to the lower atmosphere. 

The above mentioned gases CO,, CH,, N,O and CFCs called radiatively 

active gases, also called green house gases can absorb long wave infra- 
red radiations. The presence of increased amount of these gases are causing 


the changes in the global climate or environmental changes at the global 
scale. 


13.2 THE GREENHOUSE EFFECT AND GLOBAL WARMING 
1. The Greenhouse Effect 


The earth’s temperature is maintained by the balance of incoming and 
outgoing solar radiations. Radiations from sun pass through the atmosphere 
and are reflected back into space. 

The atmosphere acts like the window glasspane of a gigantic greenhouse 
surrounding the earth. 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) and other atmospheric gases like methane (CH,), 
nitrous oxide (N,O), CFC, and water vapour (H,O) inhibit the escape of total 
radiation. They absorb long wave or infrared radiations and so all the solar 
radiations reaching the planet are not returned to outer space but a part of 
them are held back. This blocking of part of the radiation (infra-red) and its 
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Fig. 13.1: Greenhouse effect; CO, and other atmospheric gases absorb the radiations 
and hence inhibit the escape of total radiation 


reflection back towards the surface of the earth is known as the Greenhouse 
effect. The atmospheric greenhouses form a blanket over the earth, control the 
escape of heat from the earth’s surface to outer space and keep the earth warm. 

Greenhouse Flux. This downward flux of infra-red radiations towards earth 
is called greenhouse flux. It keeps the earth warm. 

Greenhouse Gases. Carbondioxide (CO,); Methane (CH,); Nitrous oxide 
(N,O); Chloro fluoro carbon (CFCs) and water vapour (H,O): 

Greenhouse gases are also called radioactively active gases because they 
can absorb long wave infra-red radiation. 


Effect of Greenhouse Gases on Earth’s Temperature 
— The mean annual temperature of earth is about 15°C. 
— In the-absence of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere, the earth’s 
means temperature would be around —20°C. 
— More concentration of greenhouse gases means more temperature of 
earth. 


What is a Greenhouse? 

A greenhouse is an enclosed glass chamber in which temperature is kept 
higher than outside. 

The greenhouses are used for growing plants that need higher temperatures 
for growth. 


Enhanced Greenhouse Effect 

Human activities have always had an effect on the climate. But with the 
industrialisation of many parts of the planet, the effects have multiplied. The 
industrial activities release tons of CO, into the atmosphere, along with 
hundreds of millions of tons of other “greenhouse gases” such as methane and 
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Fig. 13.2: The Greenhouse Effect 
Energy from the Sun is either transmitted, reflected or trapped by the atmosphere. 
Energy radiated back into space is of longer wavelengths (in the infra-red region) 
than the energy arriving from the Sun, and the consequence is that more heat 
enters than can escape. Greenhouse gases (CO,, CH, nitrous oxides, CFCs), 
together with water vapour in clouds, contribute to the “blanketing’ effect of the 
atmosphere. 


the chloro-fluoro-carbon, as a result their presence in the atmosphere has 
increased tremendously. Forest fires also contribute considerably to the 
emission of “greenhouse gases,” 

Once released into the atmosphere, CO, remains there for a period of 
between 50 and 200 years. CH, on the other hand, remains for only 10 years, 
but can absorb between 20 and 30 times as much heat as co, 

The excessive increase in the concentration of greenhouses in the 
atmosphere would retain more and more of the infra-red radiations, resulting, 
in the enhanced greenhouse effect. 

This makes the temperature of the Earth’s crust increase above the limits 
of the natural variations. Detailed scientific analysis have shown that the 
average global temperature of the Earth’s surface has increased by 0.5 degrees 
in the last 100 years. 

If emissions of “greenhouse gases” continue increasing at their current 
rate, then by the middle of the next century the temperature could reach the 
highest level in the last 20,000 years affecting the weather and climate of the 
world, 
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Fig. 13.3: Industrial Emission 


13.3 GLOBAL WARMING 


As a result of enhanced greenhouse effect, the consequent increase in the 
global mean temperature is called global warming. The Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change IPCC periodically makes an assessment of the 
abundance of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere and their possible impact 
on climate and related issues. 


Increased Concentration of Greenhouse Gases, Especially CO, and Global 
Warming 

The natural greenhouse warming, caused mainly by carbon dioxide (CO,) 
and water vapour is spiralling out of control as a result of human activities. 
With the industrialisation, every year industrial activities release almost 6,000 
million tones of CO, into the atmosphere, along with other “greenhouse gases” 
such as methane, so that their presence in the atmosphere is increased 
massively. Their concentration are now 25 per cent higher than in pre-industrial 
times and are rising by 0.5 per cent every year. 

Detailed scientific studies have shown that the average global temperature 
of the earth’s surface has increased by 0.5°C in the last 100 years. If emission 
of “greenhouse gases” continue increasing at this current rate, the earth could 
heat up to 0.3°C each decade (10 years), Over the next century this would 
mean a warming of between 2°-5°C, a change that has not taken place in past 
10,000 years. This can have unsettling effect on the climate of the earth. Global 
warming will have considerable effect on the earth’s climate. 
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CO, is the Main Factor 


It is estimated that CO, is responsible for 50 per cent of the increase in the 
greenhouse effect. Most of the CO, released into the atmosphere is a result of 
burning fossil fuels, so that if we want to reduce emissions of this gas we must 
first reduce the amount of coal, oil and natural gas we burn. It is also very 
important to burn these substances as efficiently as possible. 

A large part of the energy consumed in the world today is not used to 
provide services from energy (heat, light, comfort, etc.), but is simply degraded 
in the form of non-usable heat. 

Source: UNESCO 


3. Relative Abundance of Greenhouse Gases 

The trends in the increase in concentration of greenhouse gases since pre- 
industrial times are briefly described below: 
1. Carbon dioxide (CO) 


© The most abundant greenhouse gas in the atmosphere. 
@ Its level has increased by 31 per cent due to industrialisation since 1750. 


© The increase is largely due to fossil fuel burning, deforestation and 
change in land use. 


2. Methane (CH,) 
© Methane concentration has more than doubled since 1750 as a result 
of industrialisation. 


@ Methane is basically a product of incomplete decomposition. It is produced 
by a group of bacteria called methanogens under anaerobic conditions. 

@ Major sources of methane include: 

(i) fresh water wet lands, 
(ii) enteric fermentation in cattle, 
(iii) flood rice fields, and 
(iv) bio-mass burning. 
3. Nitrous Oxide(N,O) 

© Concentration of N,O in atmosphere has increased by 17 per cent due 
to industrialisation. 

@ Main sources of N,0 are (i) agriculture, (ii) bio-mass burning, 
(iii) industrial processes, N,0 is also produced during, (iv) burning 
of nitrogen-rich fuel, (v) livestock waste, (vi) breakdown of nitrogen 
rich fertilisers in soil and (vii) nitrate contaminated ground water. 


4. Chloroflurocarbons (CFCs) 


© CFCs are non-toxic, non-inflammable, highly stable and synthetic 
gaseous compounds of carbon and halogens (chlorine and fluorine) 

e Use of CFCs and hydroflourocarbons (HFCs) began in 20th century 
only, and in a short span of time they have made a significant impact 
in global warming. 
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Propellents in aerosol sprays 

Air conditioners and refrigerating units 
Main source of CFCs and HCF solvents in industrial units (like cleaning 

agents) 

Production of plastic foam (stryo foam) for 

packing of food etc. 


Table 13.1: The Increase in the Concentrations of Greenhouse Gases 
in the Atmosphere as Affected by Human Activities 


Greenhouse gases Pre- Concentra- Increase Atmospheric 
industrial tion in 2000 since~1750 life-time 
Concentra- AD AD% >` (years) 
tion ~ 1750 
AD P 
Carbon dioxide (CO,) 280ppm 368 ppm 31 5-200 
Methane (CH,*) 700 ppb 1750 ppb 151 12 
Nitrous oxide (NO) 270 ppb 316 ppb 17 114 


Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC-11) 0 282 ppt 45-260 
Hydroflurocarbons (HFC-23) < 


ppm—parts per million: ppb—parts per billion, ppt—parts per trillion. 


CFCs are unreactive at the Earth’s surface but break down altitudes of 
between 15 to 50 kms. The CFCs persist for 45 to 260 years or more in the 
atmosphere. 

A number of industries produce chlorine and fluorine compounds especially 
the chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 


Fig. 13.4: Population and Pollution ! 
CFCs damage the earth’s ozone layer and contribute to global warming. 
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Clorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
Common CFC uses 


Propellants for Coolants in Cleaning agents for Styrofoam 
aerosol sprays refrigeration systems printed circuits packaging for foods 
boards and drinks 


Fig. 13.5: Common CFC uses 


In the early 1930s, when they were first commercialised, CFCs 
(chlorofluorocarbons) seemed almost too good to be true. The most common 
CFCs are simple chemical structures and cheap to manufacture. They are 
made up of chlorine, fluorine and carbon atoms. Furthermore, they are non- 
toxic and inert, which means they do not combine easily with other 
substances. 

Because they vaporise at low temperature CFCs act as ideal coolants in 
refrigerators and as propellant gases for spray cans containing anything 
from deodorants to insecticides, CFCs are also excellent for cleaning 
electrical circuit boards and are used to put the little bubbles in plastic- 
foam materials such as styrofoam. Today the annual market for CFCs is 
around US$ 2.2 billion. 

However, by the end of the 1970s the world had become aware that the 
protective ozone shield in the atmosphere was endangered by CFCs and halons, 
gases used in fire extinguishers. In fact, the ozone layer was already greatly 
depleted in a huge ‘hole’ over the frozen part of Antarctica. 

Until then the general public was largely unaware of an ozone shield, let 
alone the threat that CFCs represented to it. Human experience of ozone 
was as a toxic component of smog hanging over crowded cities, But in the 
upper atmosphere ozone takes ona life-sustaining role, protecting plant and 
animal life from excessive exposure to highly dangerous ultraviolet light 
(UV). At the upper reaches of the Earth’s atmosphere, under intense 
ultraviolet bombardment from the sun, molecules of oxygen (O,) are split 
into single atoms. Some of these single oxygen atoms rejoin existing 

molecules to form ozone (O,). Ozone is dispersed throughout the stratosphere 
(15-50 km above the Earth’s surface), stopping most of the sun’s UV rays. 
Ozone exists in minute quantities especially over oceans. If it is compressed 
it would be thin as a window glass pane. 
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13.4 RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT GREENHOUSE GASES 
TO GLOBAL WARMING 


Contribution of various greenhouses on the total global warming are as 
given below and in Fig. 13.6. 


Fig. 13.6: The Relative Contribution of Different Greenhouse Gases 
due to Global Warming 


13.5 EFFECTS OF ABUNDANCE OF GREENHOUSE GASES 


The increase in the concentration of greenhouse gases have the following 
possible effects: 

1. CO, ‘fertilisation effect’ on plants 

2. Global warming 

3. Depleting of ozone layer in stratosphere. 


1. CO, fertilisation Effect on Plants 

Based on the data from Mauna Loa Observatory, USA, the level of CO, is 
rising tremendously. 

In 1750, the atmospheric co, concentration was 280 ppm. 

In 2000, the atmospheric CO, concentration increased to about 368 ppm. 

By the end of 21st century it is expected that the atmospheric co, 
concentration shall increase to a level between 540 and 970 ppm i.e., double 


or triple or four times increase from pre-industrial time. 


268 
n200 —> 


CO, concentration in ppm 
58 3= 88 


1959 1966 1973 1980 1987 2001 
Year 
Fig. 13.7: The Increase in Mean carbon Dioxide ee in the 
Atmosphere from 1959 to 2001 (based ona data from 
Mauna Loa Observatory in Hawaii, USA). 
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Increase in CO, concentration has direct effect on the growth of C, plants. 

In increased CO, concentration, under favourable conditions of water, 
temperature, light and nutrients, the growth in plants could increase by 30 per 
cent. This response of plants to higher CO, concentration is called co, 
fertilisation effect. Due to increased CO, concentration, (i) the rate of 
photosynthesis will increase, (ii) the stomatal conductance will decrease. Thus 
the transpiration rate may be reduced and consequently water use efficiency 
will increase (iii) In higher CO, conditions plants may allocated greater 
proportion of photosynthates to roots, enhancing mycorrhizal development 
and more nitrogen fixation. 

i) Increased rate of s Increased growth of C, plants 


photosynthesis 
ers + | Gi) Decrease in > Reduced > Increase in > Enables 
increased > stomatal transpiration water use plants in 
co, conductance i.e. rate efficiency regions of 
concentration partial closure of water- 
stomata scarcity also 
to grow 
successfully 
i) Also greater > Greater Greater > Also enables 
allocation of production of mycorrhizal” plants to 
photosynthates to roots development grow in 
roots and nitrogen __ nutrient poor 
fixation soil 


The above said beneficial effects of increased CO, concentration may not 
be actually realised due to negative effects of global warming. 
© Beneficial effects of increased CO, concentration 
(i) Increased growth of C, plants. 
(ii) Plant species may grow successfully in regions of water scarcity. 
(iii) Plants may grow in nutrient poor soil also. 
@ Negative effect of increased CO, concentration......Global warming. 


13.6 POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF GLOBAL WARMING 


Global warming refers to the increase in the global mean temperature which 
is due to the increase in concentration of “greenhouse gases’ (CO,, CH, N,O, 
CFCs) in the atmosphere. 

The predicted global warming in near future will have a number of effects 
on earth. Some of these are: 

l. Effects on weather and climate. 

2. Rise in sea-level 

3. Effect on species distribution 

4, Effect on food production. 


1. Effects on Weather and Climate 


(i) The global mean temperature of earth has increased by app. 0.6°C 
in the 20th century. 
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— Temperature of earth may increase by 1.4°C-5.8°C by the year 
2100 from what it was in 1990. 

— The temperature changes will be most marked at the middle 
and high latitudes (at poles) than at the equator. 

— The Northern Hemisphere will warm more than the Southern 
Hemisphere because Northern Hemisphere has more land and 
land heats more quickly than water. 

(ii) Warming of atmosphere will increase the moisture carrying capacity 
of air. 

While the troposphere warms up, the stratosphere will cool down. 

This would cause changes in the precipitation patterns, due to 

changes in air mass movements. 

— Itwill lead to increased precipitation at higher altitude and lower 
precipitation at lower altitudes in winter. 


Increase in Increased 
moisture carrying precipitation at 
capacity higher latitudes in 
both summer and 
winter and in 
Sourthern and 
Eastern Asia in 
summer 
Warming of Change in 
atmosphere precipitation 
pattern due to 
changed pattern of 
ait-mass 
movement 
Warming of pernai 
troposphere and precip! 
cooling of lower latitudes 
stratosphere 


(iii) The frequency of extreme events like droughts and floods are 
expected to increase substantially. 
— More areas of the world would have extreme heat waves and 


more forest fires. 
(iv) The climate change will increase the threat to human health due to 
changes in the vectors of diseases and water-borne pathogens, 
especially in the tropical and subtropical. 


2. Effects on Sea Sevel/Discussed Separately 


3. Effect on Species Distribution 
The global warming is likely to change and shift the range of temperature 
over the globe. . rature. 
(i) As both plant and animal species occur within a range of tempe > 
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any temperature change would affect their distribution pattern 
attitudinally as well as latitudinally. 

(ii) With global warming, many species are likely to shift slowly towards 
the pole (poleword) i.e. towards the high elevations of mountains. 
For example. With a global rise in temperature of 2°-5°C during 
21st century, the temperate region vegetation may extend 250-600 
km poleward. 7 

(iii) As trees are sensitive to temperature differences, rise in global 
temperature may lead to death of a large number of trees and their 
replacement by shrub vegetation. 

(iv) Global warming may lead to extinction of a large number of plant 
and animal species. 


4. Effects on Food Production 


The increase in global temperature would bring about a number of changes 
in plants affecting food production like: 
— Explosive growth of weeds. 
— Eruption of a number of plant diseases and pests. 
— Increased basal rate of respiration in plants. 
Ultimate result of all the above factors will lead to decrease in food 
production. 
© In temperate regions Small increase in temperature may 
increase crop productivity slightly. 
— But higher temperature increase will 


reduce the crop productivity. 
e In tropical and sub- Small increase in temperature will reduce 
tropical regions crop productivity. 


— Rice production in South-east 
Asia will reduce by 5 per cent for every 
1°C increase in temperature. 
Inspite of the beneficial effects like CO, fertilisation effect, the overall effect 
of global warming would be that the total food or crop production of world 
would fall. 


13.7 STRATEGIES TO REDUCE GLOBAL WARMING 


Though the extent and exact effects of global warming are debatable, 
scientists generally agree that we should plan certain Strategies to cut the 
emission of greenhouse gases. Some important strategies could be as mentioned 
below: 

(i) Reducing the use of fossil fuels that we burn. We can make a big 
difference by improving the efficiency of heating systems and by 
reusing ‘waste’ heat from industry. 

—Also we should develop alternative renewable sources of energy 
(like wind, water and solar energy). 
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(ii) Increasing the forest and vegetation cover. This would increase 
photosynthetic utilisation of CO,. We should limit the felling of forests 
and use methods of agriculture that do not damage the land. 

(iii) Minimising the use of nitrogen fertilisers in agriculture to reduce 
N,O emission. 
(iv) Developing substitutes for chlorofluorocarbons, (CFCs). 


13.8 DEPLETION OF OZONE 


The greenhouse gases CFCs, CH, and N,O rise up into the stratosphere 
and cause destruction of ozone. Most damaging effect is by CFCs, which are 
released from aerosl sprays, cooling agents, industrial solvents etc. 


13.9 STRATOSPHERE OZONE DEPLETION 
Formation of Ozone Layer (O,) in Stratosphere 


© Inthe stratosphere, the ultra violet (UV) radiations cause two processes 
to occur simultaneously, the destruction of ozone and the formation 
of ozone. 
(i) Photodissociation of ozone into O, and O. 
O, = O, + O (destruction of ozone) 
(ii) O, and O quickly recombine to form O; 
O, + O = O, (formation of ozone) 
The net result is that equilibrium is established and a steady state of 
concentration of ozone layer is established. 


The Ozone Layer 


© Ozone layer is present in the stratosphere between 20-26 km above 
the sea level forming a shield over the earth. 

© The thickness of this ozone layer, condensed to standard temperature 
and pressure averages varies at equator and at the poles. 


Thickness of ozone layer at equator 0.29 cm 
Thickness of ozone layer at poles 0.40 cm 

© Concentration of ozone layer changes with seasons. 
Concentration is higher during February—April 
Concentration is lowest during July—-October 


Ozone layer acts as a protective shield, the ozone shield, It absorbs 
the harmful UV radiations from reaching the earth. Absorption of 
UV radiation increases exponentially with the thickness of ozone layer. 
And so, since the thickness of ozone is more at poles, and less at 
equator, less UV reaches the pole as compared to equator (or tropics). 


Ozone Hole 


The thickness of ozone is measured in Dobson Unit (DU). 
1 Dobson unit (DU) = 1 part per billion (ppb) 
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Ozone thickness is decreasing every year. 
© Ozone (O,) thickness above Antarctica varied from 280-325 DU. 
The thickness was sharply reduced to 225 DU in 1979 and 136 DU in 
1985. It continued to decline to about 94 DU in 1994. 
From 1956-1970 varied from 280-325 DU 


1979 225 DU 
1985 136 DU 
1994 94 DU 


1997-2001 reduced further by another 3 percent approximately. 
This decrease in the thickness of ozone layer in spring-time is known as 
ozone hole. The ozone hole was first discovered in 1985 over Antarctica. 
Ozone is a different form of oxygen gas. The ozone thinning appeared for 
the first time in 1975. The ozone hole is not a permanent feature, but becomes 
evident each year for a few months during spring-time when it is Antarctic 
winter. Every September from 1975, the ozone hole reappears and each year 
the layer of ozone is thinner and the hole is larger. The existence of ozone 
hole was also confirmed above Arctic in 1990. 


Ozone Hole 


For decade NASA satellites have tracked the extent of ozone depletion 
over Antarctica. Every year since 1975 an ‘ozone hole’ appears in August 
when sunlight triggers chemical reactions in cold air trapped over the southpole 
over Antarctica winter. The hole intensifies during September before tailing 
off as temperature rise and in November and December, 

In September 200, the ozone hole covered an area of 11.4 million square 
miles, 3 times the size of United States. It extended over the of city of Punta 
Arenas in Southern Chile with a population of about 120,000 people, exposing 
them to very high levels of UV radiation. 

For making discoveries related to destruction of ozone layer, Sherwood 


Roland and Mario Molina, along with Paul Crutzen were awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1995, 


13.10 CAUSE OF OZONE DEPLET! ION 


The gases CFCs, CH, and N,O escape into the stratosphere and cause destruction 
of ozone (O,). Out of these gases, CFCs are the major cause of depletion of ozone. 
© CFCs rise up through the atmosphere and produce ‘active chlorine’ 
(Cl and CIO) radicals, which reduce Ozone (O,) into Oxygen O,.CFC 
molecules can stay in the stratosphere for about 100 years. 
© One chlorine atom from a CFC molecule could destroy 100,000 ozone 
molecules in the following mechanism. 
(i) UV radiation causes CFCs to release Cl atoms: 


CCI,F—“>[Ci}+CC1,F 
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(ii) UV radiations also act on O, to release oxygen free redicals. 
O, —[0] 
Cl atoms and O free radicals react with ozone to form oxygen: 
2[Cl] +20, + 2C10 +20, 


2C10 + 2 [0] > 2C1 + 20, 


Net reaction is 20, —> 30, i.e., destruction of ozone molecules 


and converting ozone into oxygen. 

CFCs have now been phased out in most countries of the world, but their 
effects continue, since CFC molecules can stay in the stratosphere for about 
100 years. 

So even if no more CFCs are put into air from tomorrow, the ozone layer 
will still take about 100 years to recover from the worst of the damage. 

Methane (CH,) and nitrous oxide (N,O) also cause destruction of ozone 
through a series of complex reactions. 


Effects of Ozone Depletion 


The depletion of ozone layer leads to an increase in the UV-B radiation 
reaching the earth Surface. UV-B radiation is extremely harmful to living 
organisms. 

e 5 percent loss of ozone...... It results in 10 per cent increase in UV- 

radiation. 


Health Hazards 


The ozone layer in the stratosphere forms the Earth’s main shield against 
dangerous ultraviolet radiations from the Sun. This part of the spectrum, not 
detectable by the human eye, kills many forms of life such as bacteria and that 
is why it is used for sterilising surgical instruments and in protecting many 
foods. 

Unfortunately, ultraviolet also kills and damages beneficial forms of life. 
If the ozone layer diminishes over populated areas—and there is an evidence 
that it has begun to do so—the consequences could be dire. 

Middle and long wavelengths of UV cause not just tanning and sunburn, 
but the most prevalent forms of skin cancer. They also weaken the immune 
system which protects us from many harmful and even deadly diseases. 
Ultraviolet light has also been linked to eye cataracts. 

According to a UN report, it has been estimated that: i 

© a 10 per cent loss of ozone would lead to an increase in the incidence 

of non-melanoma skin cancer by 26 per cent; 

e increased UV-B radiation may lead’to an increased incidence of 

melanomas, a more serious type of skin cancer; 

e a 1 per cent decrease of ozone would lead to between 100,000 and 

150,000 additional cases of cataract-induced blindness worldwide; and 
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© because skin pigmentation does not protect the body against changes 
in its immune system, experts foresee an increase of infectious 
diseases. 


Other Effects of High UV-B Radiation 


— Higher levels of UV-B radiation affect photosynthesis as well as 
damage nucleic acids in living organisms. UV-B radiation inhibits 
photosynthesis in most phytoplankton as it penetrates through the 
clear open ocean waters. This is turn affects the food chain of 
organisms that depend on phytoplankton. 


13.11 PROTECTING THE ATMOSPHERE 


The ozone layer, the fragile shield of gas which protects the Earth from the 
harmful rays of the Sun, is being damaged by chemicals released on the Earth. 
This carries serious risks for humanity. The ozone layer blocks out most of 
the sun’s UV-B radiation—which causes skin cancer and cataracts in people, 
stunts plant growth and kills the tiny organisms which form the basis of the 
marine food chain. 

The main chemicals involved in depleting stratospheric ozone are 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), used in refrigeration, aerosols and as cleaners in 
many industries, and halons used in fire extinguishers. 

The first evidence of damage came in the early 1980s, when scientists 
discovered a vast hole in the ozone layer above the Antarctic. Ozone-monitoring 
stations in Antarctica have detected average losses of 30-40 per cent in the 
total ozone layer region during the spring; at some altitudes the loss may be as 
high as 95 per cent. 

Scientists estimate that if CFCs continue to be emitted as freely as they 
were in 1980, the ozone layer could be reduced by about 3 per cent during the 
next 70 years. Each 1 per cent reduction in ozone is likely to raise UV-13 
radiation by about 2 per cent. Worldwide, this could lead to 100,000 more 
people going blind every year and 50,000 extra cases of non-melanoma skin 
cancer. Incidence of the most deadly form of skin cancer, melanoma, may 
also rise. 


(Source; UNEP) 


13.12 RISING OF SEA LEVEL 
Causes of Rising of Sea Level 
e Rise in sea level as a result of global warming is due to: 
(i) Thermal expansion of ocean water, 
(ii) Melting of glaciers and greenland ice sheets. 


Implications of Sea-level Rise 


(i) A rise of even half a metre (i.e. 0.5 m) of sea level would bring 
world’s important cities and coastal areas under the threat of floods. 
(ii) Since 1/3rd of human population lives within 60 km of a coastline. 
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hence it would affect the humans tremendously. 

(iii) Several low-lying islands may get submerged. 

(iv) ‘Coastal salt marshes and estuaries may disappear, and along with 
them would disappear the breeding grounds of a number of birds 
and fishes, leading to their extinction. 

(v) Sea level rise will have negative impact on freshwater supplies, 
agricultural and dry lands, wet lands and on human settlement and 
fishers. 


Is Sea Level Rising? By How Much? 


Sea level is indeed rising. This determination is made when one sees changes 
in sea level over the entire globe for the past century. The Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) has estimated that average sea level has 
risen 10 to 25 cm (4 to 10 inches) in the past century. However, sea level is 
affected by many factors, including local ones, such change at any single 
location may be either a rise, a fall, or no change. 

Furthermore, IPCC estimates that sea level will rise 20 to 86 cm (8-34 
inches) by the year 2100. In other words, sea level rise will not only occur in 
the next century, but will continue at an accelerated rate. 


Do we have to Worry About It? Implications of Sea Rising Etamined 


Given the above effects of sea level rise on human property, state and local 
governments have implemented certain policies to mitigate against the risk. 
Setbacks are zones along the coast which are at high risk of erosion. Property 
owners may not build or may have restrictions on building within these zones. 
These Zones are typically established for a certain time period into the future 
based on the current rate of erosion. For example, the 30 year setback is the 
zone of coast that is expected to erode within the next thirty years (i.e., 30 
time the current annual rate of erosion). The purpose of setbacks is to allow 
the natural features of coast such as dunes, beaches and wetlands to migrate 
landward as sea level rises. 

Setbacks, however, are unpopular with property owners because they 
impose restrictions. Therefore, some states have implemented a policy of 
rolling easements where owners may build but are required to remove a 
structure when it becomes threatened by an eroding shoreline. 

Flood insurance costs will also rise. According to FEMA, a 30 cm (1 foot) 
rise in sea level is expected to increase flood damages by 36-58 per cent. As 
a result, insurance companies will have to increase flood insurance rates for 
coasts prone to flooding. 
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Evolution of a Marsh as Sea Level Rises 


5,000 Years Ago 


Fig. 13.8: Coastal marshes have kept pace with the slow rate of sea level rise that 
has characterised the last 50 thousand years, 
The area of marsh has expanded over time as new lands have been inundated the 
future, sea level rises faster than the ability of the marsh to keep pace, the marsh area 
will contract. Construction of bulkheads to protect economic development may prevent 
new marsh from forming and result in a total loss of marsh in some areas 


Often, the very engineering efforts built by humans to protect against sea 
level rise cause even more erosion. For example, the wave action at a bulkhead 
may prevent beach sediment from settling, so the sediment is deposited offshore 
rather than at the beach. Thus, the bulkhead works to enhance beach erosion 
rather than protecting against it, 

Furthermore, human engineering of rivers have interrupted the supply of 
sediment to coasts. For example, dams and reservoirs on rivers trap sediment 
and prevent the sediment from being transported to the coast. Wetlands on 
the coast, for example, grow vertically because the marsh grasses trap the 
sediment brought there by rivers. Under ordinary circumstances, many 
marshes would thereby maintain their elevation in the face of rising sea 
level. With the sediment supply from rivers cut off due to trapping of sediment 
in reservoirs, the marshes erode or become inundated because there is not 
enough sediment to be marsh. 

Sea level rise also increases the risk of coastal areas to flooding. The higher 
the sea level, the higher the flood level of a storm. The Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) has estimated that a rise in sea level of one foot 
would increase the size of the 100-year foodplain in the US from 19,500 square 
miles in 1990 to 23,000 square miles. 

Water supplies for human or agricultural consumption are also affected by 
sea level rise. A higher sea level can mean that salty water intrudes into the 
underground coastal aquifers more often than if the sea level were lower. 
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Also salty water can intrude higher upstream in estuaries, where the salty 
water may enter industrial or agricultural water intakes. 
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Fig. 13.9: Long sea level records from each continent: 

Takoradi, Ghana (Africa), Hon Sydney (Australia), Bombay (Asia), San Francisco 
(USA) and Brest (Europe). Each been offset vertically for presentation purposes. 
Observed trends for the twentieth or 1.5, 0.8, 0.9, 2.0 and 1.3 mm/year respectively. 
Source: IPCC, 1995, Second Asse The Science of Climate Change, Cambridge Univ. Press 


What Causes Sea Level to Rise? 


Much of the rise in sea level has been due to the rise in global temperature 
associated with the global warming of the past century. This type of sea level 
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rise is known as ecstatic sea level rise. As the global temperature increases 
ocean water expands. This is also known as thermal expansion of the ocean 
water. The /PCC has estimated that thermal expansion has contributed 2-7 
cm (1 to 3 inches) to the total sea-level rise over the past century. 

In addition, as global temperatures rise, mountain glaciers melt. The IPCC 
estimates that 2 to 5 cm (1 to 2 inches) of the total sea-level rise over the last 
century has been due to the melting of glaciers. All over the world, scientists 
have documented the retreat of mountain glaciers, including the Rocky 
Mountains of North America, the Alps of Europe, and the Himalayas of Asia. 

The effect of global temperature rise on the polar ice caps can be different 
at each of the two poles. Ice at the poles is of two types: Sea ice, or frozen 
water floating on top of ocean water, and ice sheets, or large masses of frozen 
water on top of large land areas, The large continental ice sheets are those on 
Antartica and Greenland. Whether these ice sheets are contributing to sea- 

level rise is largely unknown, but scientists are attempting to answer this 
question, It is hypothesised that Antarctica will not contribute to sea-level rise 
because it is too cold there. In fact, if the rise in global temperature increases 
global precipitation rates, Antarctica is expected to store water as snow and 
ice rather than contribute meltwater to the oceans. However, as ocean 
temperatures increase, the ice shelves around Antarctica may melt. While this 
may not contribute to sea-level rise (the ice shelves are already buoyant on the 
water’s surface), the loss of the shelves may make the continental ice sheet 
unstable. Most scientists agree, however, that the Antarctic ice sheet will not 
pose a problem within the next century. On the other hand, it is hypothesised 
that the Greenland ice sheet will gradually melt and will contribute its water 
to the oceans, adding to the rate of sea-level rise, 

Thus, ecstatic sea level rise is a combination of thermal expansion of ocean 
water, melting of mountain glaciers, and the possible melting of continental 
ice sheets such as those of Greenland. 

Another factor contributing to the rise in sea level is the movement of land. 
Because the continents are dynamic and float on the Earth’s mantle, continents 
exhibit their own movements over long time periods. So, if a continent or 
portion of a continent is rising, the ocean water at the continent’s coast will 
appear to fall with respect to the motion of the land. Likewise, if a continent 
or portion of a continent is sinking, the sea level at the coast will appear to 
rise. This effect is known as relative sea level rise. 

A continent can be rising as a result of a retreating ice sheet from a previous 
ice age. As the Earth warms after an ice age and the weight of the ice is 
removed, the continent rebounds or rises higher in the mantel, This is currentl y 
owning the last ice age. On this coast, sea level is falling, not rising. 

A continent can also be sinking as a result of retreat of ice sheets after an 
ice age. During an ice age, as the ice sheet presses down on the land, the land 
around the edge of the ice is forced up. When the ice sheets retreat, this land 
subsides. This is currently occurring in the Mid-Atlantic portion of the United 
States east coast. For example, in the Chesapeake Bay, the combined effects 
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of sinking land (with its associated relative sea level rise) and ecstatic sea 
level rise are resulting in a rate of sea level rise that is twice the world average. 

Land can also subside as the result of groundwater extraction. Human beings 
use groundwater for household and industrial purposes and obtain this water 
from aquifers deep within the ground. As the water is removed over long time 
periods, the land sinks. This is occurring in northern Italy where human beings 
have extracted groundwater for many decades. As a result, the city of Venice 
is threatened by rising sea level due to land subsidence as well as the eustatic 
rise in sea level. 


How does Rising Sea Level Affect Us? 


Rising sea level has such consequences as coastal erosion, increased flood 
risk and salt-water intrusion. Both human development and natural habitats 
are at risk when sea level rises. 

Erosion is the main process that occurs to land as sea level rises. As a result 
structures built by peole will be destroyed by the sea as the shoreline retreats. 
Entire properties can be eroded away. In some areas, a 30 cm (1 foot) rise in 
sea level can result in 4500 cm (150 feet) of landward erosion. 

Natural landforms such as dunes, beaches and wetlands are also at risk. 
Ordinarily, as sea level rises, these features migrate inland. However, 
human development often prevents this natural migration. Structures such 
as dikes keep new beaches or wetlands from forming behind them. As a 
result, the existing beaches and wetlands erode or become inundated with 
water. Organisms that depend on the habitat for such resources as food or 
breeding grounds will loose their habitat and be faced with fewer and fewer 
resources. 

Source: NASA Global Change Master Directory Learning Center (2004) rising Sea 
Level ? Do we have to worry about it? 


13.13 ACID RAIN 
Meaning and Forms of Acids Rain 
Acid rain refers to the deposition of acids from the atmosphere on to earth 
(Fig. 13.10). 

— The oxides of sulphur (SO, sulphur dioxide, SO, sulphur trioxide) 
and oxides of nitrogen (NO, nitrous oxide, NO, nitrogen dioxide) are 
generated during the combustion of coal and gas in the industries and 
petrol in the automobiles. i 

— These gases being highly reactive, form secondary pollutants in air. 
They rapidly oxidise to form sulphuric acid and nitric acid and particles 
of nitrates and sulphates which quickly dissolve in water to form acid 
rain. 

— These chemicals reach the surface of earth in two forms. 

(i) Wet Deposition. It refers to acidic water received through rain, 
fog and snow. Sulphuric acid and nitric acid, formed in 
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atmosphere dissolve in rain water and form dilute solution of 

sulphuric acid and nitric acid respectively. The rain carrying 

these acid is called acid rain. 

Unpolluted rain is slightly acidic and has a pH of about 5-6 

because of CO, that occurs naturally in the atmosphere. co, 

combines with water to form a weak acid. Hence rain water is 

slightly acidic with pH of 5.6 to 6.5. 

Rainwater in industrialised countries has a pH of 4 or below 

due to acid rain. In certain cities the pH of rain has been recorded 

as low as 2.3 (the some acidity as lemon juice). 

(ii) Dry deposition. It refers to wind blown acidic gases and acidic 
particles in the atmosphere that settle down on the ground, 

— It has been observed that 50 per cent of the acidity in the 
atmosphere is deposited on the earth as dry deposition. 

— The dry deposited particles can also get washed from trees 
and other surfaces by rainfall. 


Leaching of Ca. Mg, NO, and SO, to deep soi 


Fig. 13.10: Dry and Wet Acid Deposition or Acid Rain 


Effects of Acid Rain 


(i) Acid rain causes severe damage to monuments, buildings and statues. 
The acids in rain cause corrosion of the marble or brick surface. 
Many historical monuments like Taj Mahal at Agra are being 
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damaged by acid rain, For this reason only, the industrial units 
near the monuments are being shifted. 

(ii) Acid rain makes the soil acidic. This causes gradual degradation of 
soil and decline in forest and crop productivity. Low pH damages 
the soil microorganisms. 

(iii) Acid rain causes irritation of eyes in human beings. 

(iv) Acid rain is poisonous to plant life, fishes and aquatic animals. Most 
planktons, molluscs and fishes cannot tolerate water having pH 
below 5.0. 


13.14 POLAR MELTING AT ANTARCTICA 


While the ice shelves around the continent, such as the Ross Ice Shelf, are 
floating on the ocean, huge amounts of ice cover Antarctica. If all of this ice 
melted it would raise global sea levels by about 200 feet. But climate scientists 
don’t expect anything like this to happen in the next couple of centuries, if 
ever, 

Antarctica is so cold that even the worst possible warming isn’t likely to 
melt its ice for centuries. Still, there are concerns about what could happen to 
the West Antarctic Ice Sheet, which in theory could collapse into the sea to 
melt. 

Except for Greenland’s Ice Cap, the Arctic’s ice is floating in the ocean. If 
it melted, it wouldn’t raise sea level although it would have other effects on 
the world’s climate. 


13.15 REPORT OF THE WORKING GROUP OF THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL PANEL ON 
CLIMATIC CHANGE (IPCC, 2001) 

The group consisting of experts from around the world that looked at the 
basic science of climate change made the following observations as regards 
its impact on the 21st century: 

@ Northern Hemisphere snow cover and sea-ice extent are projected to 

decrease further. 

e Glaciers and ice caps are projected to continue their widespread retreat 

during the 21st century. 
© The Antarctic ice sheet is likely to gain mass because of greater 
precipitation, while the Greenland ice sheet is likely to lose mass 
because the increase in runoff will exceed the precipitation increase. 

© Concerns have been expressed about the stability of the West Antarctic 
ice sheet because it is grounded below sea level. However, loss of 
grounded ice leading to substantial sea level rise from this source is 
now widely agreed to be very unlikely during the 21st century. 

© Global mean sea level is projected to rise by 0.09 to 0.88 meters (0.29 

to 2.88 feet) between 1990 and 2100. 

According to Jack Williams, “The idea that the polar ice caps are going to 

melt and flood the world sometime soon is a gross oversimplification. 
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13.16 INTERNATIONAL INITIATIVES FOR 
MITIGATING GLOBAL CHANGE 
It is extremely important to lower and stabilise the concentration of 
greenhouse gases to save the earth from their harmful effects. For this the 
following agreements were signed by various countries. 
1. Montreal Protocol. A landmark international agreement in 1987, 
signed by 27 industrialised countries. 
e It aims to protect the stratospheric ozone by agreeing to: 
— limit the production and use of ozone-depleting substances, 
— phasing out of ozone-depleting substances and 
— helping the developing countries to implement the use of 
alternative to CFCs. 
è So far more than 175 countries have signed the Monotreal 
Protocol. 
2. The United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. 


UNCED Earth Summit 


è It was held at Rio de Janerio, Brazil in 1992. 

e It established the principles for reducing greenhouse gas 
emission. 

3. The Kyoto Protocol. It was held in Kyoto, Japan during December 
1997. 

— It specified the commitments of different countries to mitigate 
climate change. 

— This protocol requires countries to take appropriate measures 
to reduce their overall greenhouse gas emissions to a level at 
least 5 per cent below the 1990 level by the commitment period 
2008-2012. 


13.17 LOCAL ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 


All the elements mentioned under environmental pollution for example 
polluting gases like nitrogen dioxide (NO,), carbon monoxide (CO) etc., and 
insecticides, cause changes in the local environment and hence are called /ocal 
hazards. (For details see earlier chapter). 

In today’s industrialised world, these local hazards tend to take the shape 
of global hazards as they affect the environment of earth globally. 


13.18 IMPORTANT POINTS 


© All the pollutants ultimately find their way to the ocean water which is 
also getting polluted by oil spillage. It kills most of the plants and animals. 

e Industrial effluents contain poisonous chemicals that lead to slow 
poisoning, unpleasant taste, odour etc. 

@ Thermal pollution is caused by release of hot water from the industries 
that causes death of flora and fauna. 

@ Polluted water causes a number of diseases. Excess of fertilisers or 
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nutrients leads to eutrophication in lakes which ultimately kills most 
of the animals life. 

e Water pollution can be controlled by treating the sewage before being 
discharged into rivers or oceans, recycling of pollutants and by 
treatment of industrial effluents. 

© Soil pollution could be due to direct dumping of industrial wastes, 
agrochemical or discarded wastes or indirect by acid rain or other 
pollutants seeping into the deeper layers of soil. 

e Soil pollution is mainly due to domestic solid waste, plastic papers, 
metals etc. It can be controlled by treating wastes in special waste 
disposal plants and by recycling certain materials like paper, plastic 
and metals. 

e Noise pollution could be by any unwanted high pitched sound from 
machines, vehicles, blasting, domestic gadgets, even music and from 
supersonic planes. It causes physiological and psychological 
disturbances. 

è Radioactive pollution is by testing of nuclear weapons, establishment 
of nuclear power plants and other uses of radiation. 

e Theradioactive substances find their way through nuclear wastes and 
coolants discharged in soil, through accidents or through food chain. 

e A slight increase or prolonged exposure can lead to mutations, cancer 
and leukemia. It affects all the parts of the living organism. 

e Thestrict enforcement of safety measures, banning of nuclear weapons 
and safe disposal of nuclear waste can help to control the radioactive 
pollution. 

e Greenhouse gases like CO,, CH, CFC and N,O lead to global 
warming. But excessive increase in the concentration of these gases 
results in enhanced greenhouse effect which may have following 
possible effects: 

(i) CO, fertilisation effect on plants 
(ii) Global warming 
(iii) Depletion of ozone layer in the stratosphere 

e Effects of global warming are: 

(i) Warming up of troposphere and cooling of stratosphere. 

(ii) Winter precipitation may increase at lower latitudes (like 
equator); but at higher latitudes, it is expected to increase in 
both summer and winter. 

(iii) Frequency of extreme events like floods, droughts may increase. 

(iv) Rise in see level. 

(v) Increased eruption of plant diseases and large scale death of trees. 

© Global warming can be reduced by limiting the use of greenhouse 
gases, increasing forest cover, minimising nitrogen fertiliser and 
developing substitutes for CFCs. 

e Ozone layer occurs in the stratosphere between 20-26 km above sea 
level. Ozone protects the earth by absorbing harmful UV radiations. 
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e Ozone hole has been appearing over Antarctica since 1985 every year 
in spring time (when its winter in Antartical). Its existence is confirmed 


over Arctic also. 


e CFCs, CH, NO, mainly CFCs are the causes of depletion of ozone 


larger. 


e Inthe absence of ozone shield, UV-B radiations that reach earth, cause 
damage to nucleic acids in living organism and increase the incidence 
of cataract and skin cancer and decrease immunity. 


Acid rain 


Algae bloom 


Anthropogenic pollution 
Biodegradable 


Biological magnification; 


Black-foot disease 
BOD 


Brown air (brown haze) 
Carboxyhaemoglobin 
Carcinogenic agents 


CFCs 


CO, fertilisation effect 


Deforestation 
Eutrophication 


18.19 KEY TERMS 
: Oxides of nitrogen and sulphur in the air 


dissolve in rain water to form nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid. Rain carrying these acids is 
called acid rain. 

Excess or profuse proliferation of algae in 


water bodies. 


Refers to pollution caused by man. 


: Pollutants that can be broken down by the 


activity of micro-organisms and enter the 
biochemical cycles. 

A phenomenon by which harmful chemical 
pollutants (normally non-biodegradable) get 
accumulated in the tissues in increasing 
concentrations as they travel along the food 
chain. 

A disease due to chronic exposure to arsenic. 
Biochemical oxygen demand. More BOD 
level in water means high microbial 
pollution. 


: Refers to reddish brown haze caused by 


photochemical smog. Occurs in areas with 
intense solar radiation. 

A poisonous compound formed by carbon 
monoxide (CO). 


: The agents that cause cancer, 


Chloro fluoro carbons. They act as coolants, 
or as propellant gases for spray cans. They 


destroy the ozone layer. 


Response of plants to the increased 
concentration of CO, in the atmosphere. 
Results in increased rate of photosynthesis 
and increased growth in C, plants. 

Cutting of forests. 

Sudden increase in nutrients in a lake leading 
to the algal bloom (profuse algal growth). 


Fluorsis 
Global warming 
Greenhouse effect 


Greenhouse flux 


Greenhouse gases 


Grey air 
Incineration 


Land degradation 


Methaemoglobinemia 


Methanogens 


Methemoglobin 


Non-biodegradable 
Oil spill 


Ozone hole 


Pollutant 
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This causes reduction in O, in water and leads 
to sudden death of fishes and other animals 
in water. 

Abnormal calcification of bones and teeth. 
Increase in the global mean temperature. 
Phenomenon by which CO, and other 
atmospheric gases like CH,, N,O and CFCs 
reflect the outgoing long wave infrared 
radiation back to earth, thereby warming the 
earth’s surface. 

Refers to downward flux of infra-red 
radiation. 

Gases like CO, and methane that trap the heat 
radiated from earth and lead to increase in 
earth’s temperature. 

Refers to grey haze or smog occurring in 
areas with less solar intensity. 
Combustion of wastes at very high 
temperature in the presence of oxygen. 
Loss of land or soil due to human activities 
like overgrazing, deforestation, over 
exploitation, poor management etc. 

A condition in which excess nitrates from 
drinking water combine with haemoglobin 
to form non-functional methaemoglobin 
that impairs oxygen transport. Also known 
as blue baby syndrome. 

Group of bacteria that decompose under 
anaerobic condition and produce methane 
gas as a product. 

Nitrates from drinking water react with 
haemoglobin in the body to form 
methaemoglobin which is non-functional 
and hence reduces oxygen transport in the 
body. 

Pollutants that cannot be broken down to 
simpler and harmless products. 

Accidental discharge of petroleum in oceans 
or estuaries. 

Refers to the decline in ozone layer thickness 
in August-September (spring time) leading 
to formation of hole in ozone layer. 
Substances present in the environment in 
concentrations that are harmful to the 
environment and to the living organisms. 
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Pollution 


Pyrolysis 


Radiatively active gases 
Radio nuclides 


Skeletal fluorosis 


Smog 


Thermal pollution 


Abbreviated Terms/Words 
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Substances that cause pollution. 

At undesirable change in the physical, 
chemical and biological characteristics of our 
air, land or water. Caused by excessive 
accumulation of pollutants. 

Combustion of wastes at high temperature 
in the absence of oxygen. 

same as green house gases. 

Atomic nuclei of radio active substances like 
U**, Th? and C,,. 

A disease due to consumption of excess 
fluoride in drinking water. Hardened bones 
and painful stiff joints, 

An irritant fog produced by the combination 
of smoke and water vapours. 

Pollution by the release of hot water from 
nuclear plants or industries into water bodies. 


Carbon monoxide 
Dichloro diphenyl trichloro ethane 
Chloro fluoro carbons 
Ultra violet 
Carboxyhaemoglobin 
Ozone 

Peroxy acetyl nitrate 
Volatile organic carbon 
Nitrogen oxides 

Chemical oxygen demand 
decibel 

Dobson unit. 
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Role of School in Environmental Conservation 
and Sustainable Development 


14.1 SUPREME COURT DIRECTIVE ON THE COMPULSORY 
TEACHING OF ENVIRONMENT 

On a public litigation petition, in 1991, the Supreme Court of India asked 
the NCERT and other concerned authorities to take steps to enforce compulsory 
education on environment in a graded way from the academic Session 1992— 
93. Since the order was not implemented even after eleven years, advocate 
M.C. Mehta filed an application to ensure implementation of the earlier order. 
The Supreme Court passed the order on April 22, 2004 for compliance. 

The Supreme Court issued a notice on July 13, 2004 to the concerned 
authorities to inform it whether they had implemented orders for inclusion of 
environment as a subject in the institutions under their court. 

It may be recalled that on April 22, 2004, the Court had endorsed a model 
syllabus prepared by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) for introducing environmental studies as a compulsory 
subject from class one to class twelve. 

The NCERT asked to be a model agency to monitor the implementation of 
the model syllabus in schools. The syllabus has been prepared after consultation 
with several experts and institutions, State Governments, the Central Pollution 
Control Board and Non-Government Organisations. 


44.2 NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION—NPE (1986 AND AS 
AMENDED IN 1992) ON ENVIRONMENT 

In Part VIII entitled “Reorienting the Content and Process of Education,’ 
the NPE under the caption ‘Education and Environment,’ in Para 8.15 states, 
“There is a paramount need to create a consciousness of the environment. It 
must permeate all ages and all sections of society, beginning with the child. 
Environmental consciousness should inform teaching in schools and colleges. 
This aspect will be integrated in the entire educational process.” 


14.3 INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF POPULATION, ENVIRONMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Population and Environment 


Human population in the world is increasing at an enormous rate. It is 
estimated to become double in next 35 years. The population of India has 
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already crossed 100 crore. If the current rate continues, it would not only lead 
to depletion of natural resources but also cause a number of socio-economic 
problems. 

The impact of population explosion is clearly visible in many areas. 


(i) It has led to encroachment on forests, mountains, seas and rivers 


and hence depletion of natural resources. 


(ii) More people means more land required for living, cultivation and 


for grazing of cattle ete. 


(iii) It has led to indiscriminate killing of animals for food. 
(iv) The increased demand for timber and fuel wood has led to cutting 


down of trees and has made many places barren. 


(v) Construction of roads, dams, urbanisation, more land for agriculture, 


all have led to deforestation causing ecological balance on earth. 


(vi) Above all it has caused over-crowding leading to physical 


discomfort, mental tension and several socio-economic problems. 


If it remains unchecked, it can be disastrous for human race. 


14.4 ENVIRONMENT AND SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Earlier man had limited needs and so he led a harmonious life with nature. 
With the advancement of science and technology, man has tried to manipulate 
the environment according to his needs, comfort and security. His needs 
have changed and the natural environment is shaped, and directed by socio- 
economic consideration. It has caused depletion and degration of natural 
resources. 

Changes that have occurred in the natural environment are as under: 


1. 


pA 


3. 


6. 


Ja 


Old villages, hills, beaches and agricultural lands have been converted 
into cities and big towns. 

For communication, a network of roads and transport has been 
established in villages as well as urban areas. 

Importance to tourism had led to construction of big hotels occupying 
large areas. 

Agricultural lands have been used to construct big hotels and 
industries. 

To generate electricity for industries and large population, big dams 
have been constructed. 

Conversion of forests into croplands or for human settlement has taken 
place. 

Shrinking of water bodies has occurred. 


Sustainable Development 


The continuous increase in population and rapid development ir the last 
century have imposed excessive demand on natural resources. There is a need 
to maintain a balance between the environment and development. 

The need is to increase the production that is essential but at the same time 
to protect the environment and conserve the resources for future generation. 
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This can be achieved by sustainable development. Conservation, sustainability 
and biological diversity are all inter-related. Sustainable development aims at 
harmony of man with nature and the practices that reduce dependance or use 
of natural resources. It can be achieved by various means like: 
@ Planting of more trees. 
e Having more green grassy patches interspersed between concrete 
buildings. 
e Adoption of technologies that are based on maximising the recycling 
of materials. 
e Makeing judicious and efficient use of natural resources. 
© Adoption of environmental friendly techniques like crop rotation, 
mixed cropping, biofertilisers and manures etc. 


14.5 CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION OF ENVIRONMENT 


Various activities of man have led to the depletion and degradation of natural 
resources. For man’s own survival it is now important to conserve and protect 
the environment. 

Conservation of environment means the activities that allow individual or 
commercial benefits but not the excessive use, leading to environmental 
damage. 

Conservation can also be defined as the management and use of the 
biosphere in such a way that it provides greatest benefit to the present 
generation but also maintains its potential for the future generation. 

Protection of environment means maintaining the nature as it is or as it 
might have been before the intervention of human beings or natural forces. 


14.6 PRACTICES THAT HELP IN CONSERVATION AND 
PROTECTION OF ENVIRONMENT 

1. Judicious use of fertilisers, intensive cropping, proper drainage and 
irrigation. 
Composting organic solid waste for use as manure. 
Rotation of crops. 
Planting of trees in place of those removed for various purposes. 
Establising national parks and conservation of forests by the 
Government. 
6. Treatment of sewage, so that it does not pollute the rivers and other 

water bodies. 
7. Harvesting of rain water. 


aol asl A 


14.7 ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
In order to help students develop knowledge, skills, attitudes and values 
relevant to conservation and sustainable development, schools have to take 
up new roles and responsibilities. Teachers are expected to be not only the 
dispensers of knowledge, information, but also managers of teaching-learning 
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situations. The entire school organisation, management and also classroom 
organisation have also to be suitably changed to meet the new challenges of 
environmental concerns and sustainable development. 

The school is expected to discharge the following functions in relation to 
the conservation issues and sustainable development. 


. Developing awareness about environmental issues. 

. Providing specific and scientific knowledge topic-wise. 

. Organising conferences, group discussions and seminars. 

. Organising community surveys on issues relating to conservation 


and protection of environment. 


. Organising Social Service and Community service programmes. 

. Organising ‘Population Days’ and ‘Environmental Days.’ 

. Organising ‘Awareness campaigns.’ 

. Organising visits to pollution Control Centres. 

. Organising exhibitions on Environmental pollution and control. 

. Organising tree plantation or Vanmahotsavs. 

. Organising lectures and workshops for the benefit of the community. 
. Developing habits of cleanliness among students. 

. Ensuring cleanliness of the school plant. 

. Arranging lectures of experts on environmental issues. 

. Impressing upon students to adopt the following ways of protecting 


and improving the environment. 

* Dispose the wastes after separating them into biodegradable 
and non-biodegradable waste material. 
Start a compost heap or use a compost bin. This can be used to 
recycle waste food and other biodegradable materials. 
Send their waste oil, old batteries and used tyres to a garage for 
recycling or safe disposal; all these can cause serious pollution. 
Never put any left over chemicals, used oils down the drain, 
toilet or dump them on the ground or in water or burn them in 
the garden. If it is done, it will cause pollution. 
Don’t burn any waste, especially plastics, as the smoke may 
contain polluting gases. 
Reuse carrier bags. 
Use unleaded petrol and alternate sources of energy, and keep 
the engine properly tuned and serviced and the tyres inflated to 
the right pressure, so that vehicle runs efficiently. 
Avoid fast starts and sudden braking of automobiles. 
Walk or cycle where it is safe to do so, Walking and cycling 
can help to keep you fit. 
Use public transport wherever it is possible, or form a car pool 
for everyday travel. 
Avoid unnecessary or wasteful packaging of products. 
Plant trees. They will help to absorb excess carbon dioxide. 
Observe World Environment Day on Sth June. 
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Role of the Teachers in Environmental Conservation and Sustainable 
Development 


All teachers in the school are expected to play a significant role in 
environmental conservation and sustainable development as these issues are 
closely related to national development. They should take due interest in all 
programmes in this respect. However, a special responsibility rests with those 
teachers who teach this subject. They should: 

1. select, develop and implement curricular materials which will 

effectively make learners aware of: 

(a) how man’s cultural activities (religious, economic, political, 
social, etc.) influence the environment from an ecological 
perspective, 

(b) how individual behaviours impact on the environment from an 
ecological perspective, 

(c) a wide variety of local, regional, national and international 
environmental issues and the ecological and cultural 
implications of these issues, 

(d) the possible alternative solutions available for remediating 
discrete environmental issues and ecological and cultural 
implications of these alternative solutions, 

(e) theneed for environmental issues’ investigation and evaluation 
as a prerequisite to sound decision-making, 

(f) the roles played by differing human values in environmental 
issues and the need for personal values clarification as an integral 
part of environmental decision-making, 

2. utilise current theories of knowledge, attitude and behaviour 
relationships in selecting, developing and implementing a balanced 
curriculum which maximises the probability to desired behaviour 
changes in learners; 

3. Adopt current theories of learning in selecting, developing and 
implementing curricular materials and teaching strategies to effectively 
achieve environmental education goals; 

4. apply the theory of transfer of learning in selecting, developing and 
implementing curricular materials and strategies to insure that learned 
knowledge, attitudes and cognitive skills are transferred to life style 
decision-making by learners; 

5. select effective instructional methodologies which are appropriate for 
desired cognitive and effective outcomes, characteristics of learners 
and existing classroom conditions; 

6. effectively infuse appropriate environmental education curricula and 
methods into all disciplines to which the teacher is assigned; 

7. effectively evaluate environmental education curricular methods and 
learners’ achievement in both cognitive and effective domains; 

8. take positive environmental action for the purpose of achieving and 
maintaining a dynamic equilibrium between quality of life and the 
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quality of environment, and to develop, select, and implement 
curricular materials and strategies to develop similar competencies in 
learners to take individual or group action when appropriate; 

9. investigate environmental issues and evaluate alternative solutions 
and to develop, select and implement curricular materials and 
strategies which will develop similar competencies in learners, 
including: 

(i) the knowledge and skills needed to identify and investigate 
issues, using both primary and secondary sources of information 
and to synthesise the data gathered, 

(ii) the ability to analyse environmental issues and the associated 
value perspectives with respect to their ecological and cultural 
implication, 

(iii) the ability to identify alternative solutions for discrete issues 
and the value perspectives associated with these solutions, 

(iv) the ability to autonomously evaluate alternative solutions and 
associated value perspectives for discrete environmental issues 
with respect to their cultural and ecological implications, 

(v) the ability to identify and clarify their own value positions 
related to discrete environmental issues and their associated 
solutions, 

(vi) the ability to evaluate, clarify, and change their own value 
position in light of new information, 


Practical Work and Project Activities To Be Undertaken by the School 

for Environmental Conservation and Sustainable Development 

I. Preparing charts showing common flora and fauna in the 
neighbourhood. 

2. Arranging trips to a wildlife sanctuary and Zoo, 

3. Writing observations about local environment and vegetation. 

4. Organising debates and discussions on topics related to various 
aspects of environmental conservation and sustainable 
development. 

5. Preparing posters on river pollution, local water pollution, noise 
pollution. 

6. Preparing posters on the consequences of deforestation, 

7. Preparing posters on global warning, 

8. Preparing posters on soil erosion. 

9. Identification of plant protection chemicals. 

0. Organising debates and discussions on population and its effect on 
environment. 

11. Organising debates and discussions on the relationship between 
values and environment, 

12. Organising surveys of the areas regarding environmental status in 
the locality. 
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. Organising quizes. 

. Conducting simple practicals on environmental related issues. 
. Keeping the school plant clean. 

. Organising exhibitions on environmental related issues. 

. Arranging lectures of experts on environmental related issues. 
. Maintaining scrap books on environmental related issues. 


Part Three: Education for Human Rights 
a: eee 
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Human Rights: Concept, 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


15.1 ESSENCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


All Human Beings are Born Free and Equal in Dignity and Rights 

Human rights embody the fundamental values of human civilisations. 

People are different, and so are their cultures. People live in different ways, 
and civilisations also differ. 

People speak in a variety of languages. 

People are guided by different religions. 

People are born different colours, and many traditions influence their lives 
with varying colours and shades, 

People dress differently and adapt to their environment in different ways. 

People express themselves differently. Music, literature and art reflect different 
styles as well. But despite these differences, all people have one single common 
attribute; they are all human beings—nothing more, nothing less, 

And however different they may be, all cultures embrace certain common 
principles: 

No culture tolerates the exploitation of human beings. 

No religion allows the Killing of the innocent. 

No civilisation accepts violence or terror. 

Torture is appalling to the human conscience. 

Brutality and cruelty are appalling in every tradition, 

In short, these common principles, which are shared by all civilisations, 
reflect our fundamental human rights. These rights are treasured and cherished 
by everyone, everywhere. 

So cultural relativity should never be used as a pretext to violate human 
rights, since these rights embody the most fundamental values of human 
civilisations. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is needed universally, 
applicable to both East and West. It is compatible with every faith and religion. 
Falling to respect our human rights only undermines our humanity. 

Let us not destroy this fundamental truth; if we do, the weak will have 
nowhere to turn. 

Shirin Ebadi 
2003 Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
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15.2 CONCEPT AND FOUNDATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights 

Human rights, as commonly understood, are the rights that every human 
being is entitled to enjoy freely irrespective of his religion, race, caste, sex 
and nationality, etc. Because of being a human being, some rights are inherent. 
Besides, human rights are those rights that pertain to legal rights. A UNESCO 
publication Human Rights (1996) explains the term ‘human rights’ as, “Human 
beings are born equal in dignity and rights. These are moral claims which are 
inherent in all human individuals by virtue of their humanity alone. These 
claims are formulated in what we today call human rights. These have been 
translated into legal rights, established according to the new creating processes 
of societies, both national and international.” It may be stressed that the values 
of ‘dignity’ and ‘equality’ of all human beings which we call human rights 
are found almost in every religion and philosophical tradition. 


All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 


Rights possessed by the individual observed 


through the non-interference of other Individual Rights 


individuals 

Rights held by groups or classes and 

defined by the state. These are MEEN Collective 
enforced through administrative Rights 

action 

Rights to be extended to all 

Human Groups and peoples International 
creating an indivisible 0 and global 
world enforcing the Rights 
idea of the unity of 

Manking 


Fig. 15.1: A Holistic View of Human Rights 


15.3 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Brief History and Milestones in Human Rights 

1. The Magna Carta of A.D. 1215 is considered as the foundation of their 
liberties by Englishmen. It guaranteed the citizens the freedom from arbitrary 
imprisonment or from dispossession of property. 

2. The Bill of Rights (1689), in England, conferred some important rights on 
the British Parliament. It also declared many actions of King James II illegal. 

3. The American Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776) declared, 
“We hold these rights to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
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they are endowed by their creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

4. The Frencg Revolution (1789) proclaimed the slogans of ‘liberty, equality 
and fraternity.’ 

5. The League of Nations, set up in 1920 after the First World War, was 
entrusted with the protection of rights of minorities but it failed in its basic 
aim of preventing war (Second World War). 

6. The Second World War (1939-45), proved to be the most destructive 
war in history. The desire of the nations to make the world free from future 
wars and ushering in an era of international peace led to the establishment of 
the UNO (United Nations Organisation) in 1945. Its Charter contained a 
number of Articles relating to human rights. 

7. UN Commission on Human Rights. In 1946, the UN established the 
Commission on Human Rights—the principal policy-making body for human 
rights within the UN system. 

“Basically we could not have peace, or an atmosphere in which peace could 
grow, unless we recognised the rights of individual human beings... their 
importance, their dignity ... and agreed that was the basic thing that had to be 
accepted throughout the world,” 


Cassin (France), Charles Malik (Lebanon), Peng Chun Chang (China), Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile), Alexandre Bogomoloy and Alexei Pavlov (Soviet Union), 
Lord Dukeston and Geoffrey Wilson (United Kingdom), William Hodgson 


8. The General Assembly of the UN passed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights on December 10, 1948. 


15.4 IMMEDIATE CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


For along time, several eminent poets, philosophers, Politicians, statesmen 
and thinkers had been pleading for giving due recognition to the dignity and 


Second World War provided an Opportunity. It was realised that massive 
violations of human rights within the country lead to breach of international 
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peace. The horrors of war confirmed the belief that recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of equal and inalienable rights of the members of the humankind 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world. 

Even during the Second World War, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the USA declared in 1941, that the “Four Freedoms” (Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of Worship, Freedom of Want and Freedom from Fear) everywhere 
in the world were the necessary guarantee for peace. The UN Charter reaffirmed 
its faith in “Fundamental Human Rights is the dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 

Thus the stage for the Declaration of Human Rights had already been 
prepared. 


Origin of the Term Human Rights and the Declaration of Human Rights 
(December 10, 1948) 

Ms. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairperson of the Human Rights Commission set 
up in 1947, had earlier suggested the term ‘human rights.’ On the 
recommendation of the report, the UN declared the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The declaration contains the Preamble and 30 Articles. 


Magna Carta for All Humanity 


The Universal Declaration is built on the fundamental principle that human 
rights are based on the “inherent dignity” of every person. This dignity, and 
the rights to freedom and equality which derive therefrom, are undeniable. 

Although the Declaration does not have the binding force of a treaty, it has 
acquired universal acceptability. Many countries have cited the Declaration 
or included its provisions in their basic laws or constitutions. And many human 
rights covenants, conventions and treaties concluded since 1948 have been 
built on its principles. 


15.5 EXTRACTS FROM BILL OF RIGHTS (1689), DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE (1776) AND DECLARATION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN AND OF THE CITIZEN (1789) 
1. The Bill of Rights, 1689 (UK) 


.. the... Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons pursuant to their 
respective letters and elections, being now assembled in a full and free 
representative of this nation,... do... for the vindicating and asserting their 
ancient rights and liberties, declare: 

— That the pretended power of suspending of laws or the execution of 

laws by legal authority without consent of Parliament is illegal. 

— That the pretended power of dispensing with laws or the execution of 
laws by legal authority, as it has been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal... 

— That levying money for or to the use of the crown by pretence of 
prerogative without grant of Parliament for longer time or in other 
manner than the same is or shall be granted is illegal. 
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— That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all... 
prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 

— That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace unless it be with consent of Parliament is against law... 

— That election of Members of Parliament ought to be free. 

— That the freedom of speech and debates or proceedings in Parliament 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament. 

— That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted... 

— And that for redress of all grievances and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parliaments ought to be 
held frequently. 

— And they do claim, demand, and insist upon, all the singular, the 
premises as their undoubted rights and liberties and that no 
declarations, judgements, doings, or proceedings to the prejudice of 
the people in any of the said premises ought in anyway to be drawn 
here after into consequence or example... 


2. The Declaration of Independence, 1776 (USA) 


When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 

that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever any form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organising its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that Governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience has shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government... 
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We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by the authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved... 


3. The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 1789 (France) 


The representatives of the people of France, formed into a National Assembly, 
considering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights, are the sole 
causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of Government, have resolved to 
set forth in a solemn declaration, these natural imprescriptible, and inalienable 
rights: that this declaration being constantly present to the minds of the members 
of the body social, they may be for ever kept attentive to their rights and their 
duties; that the acts of the legislative and executive powers of government, being 
capable of being every moment compared with the end of political institutions, 
may be more respected; and also, that the future claims of the citizens, being 
directed by simple and incontestable principles, may always tend to the 
maintenance of the Constitution, and the general happiness. 

For these reasons, the National Assembly doth recognise and declare, in 
the presence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of his blessing and 
favour, the following sacred rights of men and of citizens: 

I. Men are born, and always continue, free and equal in respect of 
their rights... 

Il. The end ofall political associations, is the preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man; and the rights are liberty, property, 
security, and resistance of oppression. 

II. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can any 
individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which is 
not expressly derived from it. 

IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever does not 
injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of every man, has 
no other limits than those which are necessary to secure to every 
other man the free exercise of the same rights; and these limits are 
determinable only by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to society. What is 
not prohibited by the law, should not be hindered; nor should anyone 
be compelled to that which the law does not require. 

VI. The law is an expression of the will of the community. All citizens 
have aright to concur, either personally, or by their representatives, 
in its formation. It should be the same for all, whether it protects or 
punishes; and all being equal in its sight, are equally eligible to all 
honours, places, and employments, according to their different 
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abilities, without any other distinction than that created by their 
virtues and talents. 

VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in confinement, except 
in cases determined by the law, and according to the forms which it 
has prescribed... 

VIII. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes indispensable, all rigour to him, 
more than is necessary to secure his person, ought to be provided 
against by the law. 

IX. No man ought to be molested on account of his opinions, not even 
on account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal of them 
does not disturb the public order established by the law. 

X. The unrestrained communication of ... opinions being one of the 
Most precious rights of man, every citizen may speak, write, and 
publish freely, provided he is responsible for the abuse of this liberty, 
in cases determined by the law. 


15.6 DRAFTING THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS (DECEMBER 10, 1948) 


The preparatory work for the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a 
remarkable and early example of eth Organisation’s capacity to bring about 
international cooperation and consensus. The text was drafted in two years — 
between January 1947, when the Commission on Human Rights met to prepare 
an International Bill of Human Rights, and December 1948, when the General 
Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration. An eight-member drafting 
committee prepared the preliminary text of the Universal Declaration. The 
committee, chaired by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the former United 
States President, agreed on the central importance of affirming universal respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms, including the principles of non- 
discrimination and civil and political rights, as well as social, cultural and 
economic rights. The Commission then revised the draft declaration, in the 
light of replies from Member States, before submitting it to the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly, in turn, scrutinised the document, with the 58 

Member States voting a total of 1,400 times on practically every word and 
every clause of the text. There were many debates. Some Islamic States objected 
to the articles on equal marriage rights and on the right to change religious 
belief, for example, while several Western countries criticised the inclusion 
of economic, social and cultural rights. On 10 December, 1948, the United 
Nations General Assembly unanimously adopted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, with 8 abstentions. Since then, 10 December is celebrated 
every year worldwide as Human Rights Day. The adoption of the Declaration 
was immediately hailed as a triumph, uniting very diverse and even conflicting 
political regimes, religious systems and cultural traditions. 
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Preamble 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a 
world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is to be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should 
be protected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations 
between nations, : 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women and have determined to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in cooperation 
with the United Nations the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the 
greatest importance for the full realisation of this pledge. 

Now, therefore. 


The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and international, to secure 
their universal and effective recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
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political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory to 
which a person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 
Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 
Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 
Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 


Article 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national 


tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the 
constitution or by law. 


Article 9 
No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 
Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 


1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to law ina public trial at which 
he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act 
or omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was committed, Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the 
time the penal offence was committed. 
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Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


Article 13 
1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each State. 
2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and 
to return to his country. 


Article 14 


1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution. 

This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 


Article 15 
1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
2. Noone shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality. 


Article 16 

1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion have the right to marry and to found a family. 
They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and 
at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with and free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the State. 


Article 17 
1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association 


with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 
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Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 


l. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 
2. No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 
Article 2] 


l. Everyone has the right to take part to public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is 
entitled to realisation, through national effort and international cooperation 
and in accordance with the organisation and resources of each State, of the 


economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality. 


Article 23 


l. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration 
ensuring for himself and his family and existence worthy ofhuman dignity, 
and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests, 


Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25 


I. Everyone has the right toa standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age 
or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 
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2 


Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. 
All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same 
social protection. 


Article 26 


1. 


2, 


3. 


Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall 
be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children. 


Article 27 


1. 


Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits. 

Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production 
of which he is the author. 


Article 28 
Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be full realised. 


Article 29 


2. 


Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and 
full development of his personality is possible. 

In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public 
order and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30 

Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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15.7 BROAD CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS — NO. 1 
Broad Classification of Human Rights — No. 1 


D 6) (4) (5) (6) o) (8) 
Civil Cultural Economic Educational Legal Political Social International 
Rights Rights Rights Rights Rights Rights Rights Rights 


Civil Rights—Articles, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17. 
Cultural Rights—Articles 24 and 27. 

Economic Rights—Articles 16, 23 and 25. 
Educational Rights—Article 26. 

Legal Rights—Articles 6, 7, 8, 10, 11. 

Political Rights—Articles 18, 19, 20, 21 and 30. 
Social Rights—Articles 22 and 29. 

Internmational Rights—Articles 14 and 28. 


Broad Classification of Human Rights—No. 2 


(1) (2) 6) 
Political Rights Economic, Social and Universal Rights 
(Articles 3 to 21) Cultural Rights (Articles 28 to 30) 
(Articles 22 to 27) 


Broad Classification of Human Rights—No. 3 


(1) (2) 8) 
Civil and Political Rights Economic, Social and Universal Human Rights 
(Articles 3 to 21) Cultural Rights (Articles 28 to 30) 
(Articles 22 to 27) 


Broad Classification of Human Rights—No. 4 


| 


(1) (3) 
First Generation Rights Second Generation Rights Third Generation Rights 


First Generation Rights. These are primarily concerned with civil and 
political rights of individuals. They include (i) Right to life, liberty, security, 
freedom from torture and slavery, political Participation, right to property, 
marriage, fundamental freedoms of opinion, expression, thought, conscience 
and religion, freedom of association and assembly. 
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Second Generation Rights. They are also termed as ‘security’ oriented rights. 
They provide social, economic and cultural security. They are considered more 
positive in nature because they make it the duty of the state to ensure that 
these rights are realised. 

Third Generation Rights. These rights emerged recently on the basis of 
international consensus. These include cultural, developmental and 
environmental rights. Basically, they relate to groups rather than to individuals. 
They are especially the concern of the developing countries. 

It may be remembered that since several human rights overlap and they 
cannot be divided into watertight compartments, 


Characteristics of Human Rights 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Universality Individuality Paramountcy  Practicability — Enforceability 


According to Macfarlane, they are universal in the sense that they are “rights 
of all people at all times and in all situations.” The U.N. Declaration also 
professes to be a statement of human rights irrespective of the type of social 
and political order under which people happen to live. 

Secondly, the human rights are individualistic because the concept of human 
right is derived from the acceptance of man as free and equal in dignity and 
rights. He is endowed with reason and conscience, and capable of moral choice 
and free activity. Where the worth of individual is not recognised, there is no 
place of rights. 

Thirdly, the human rights are paramount in the sense that ‘no one can be 
deprived of human rights without a grave affront to justice.” Human Rights 
represent certain freedoms which are sacred and which should never be 
invaded. The State should not override them at any cost and they can be 
exercised in spite of the law of the country. 

Fourthly, the human rights are practical in the sense that they are the claims 
which are not physically impossible to be realised. Moreover, they can be 
extended to the majority and should not be restricted to a small minority. It 
does not mean that everybody can be made equal, but, nevertheless, he has a 
claim to an adequate livelihood, basic economic and social needs with 
minimum basic rights to existence. 

Lastly, these rights are enforceable, because, otherwise, their fruits cannot 
reach the people. National Commission on Human Rights have been set up to 
ensure their implementation. 


15.8 SIGNIFICANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


1. Means of Inspiration. The Declaration serves as a great source of 
inspiration to the millions of people especially who are oppressed and remained 
for long under colonial regimes. 
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2. Instruments of Maximum Welfare and Happiness of the Individual. The 
implementation of the human rights would go a long way to provide a happy, 
healthy and satisfying life to millions of individuals. 

3. Recognition of Elements of Dignity and Equality. Keeping in view this 
factor, states and societies, take several measures towards the fulfilment of 
this ideal. 

4. Basic for Human Life. It is recognised that human rights are basic for the 
optimum development of the individuals. They indicate the basic needs and 
demands of the individuals which must be fulfilled. Without the fulfilment of 
these, a human being cannot remain a human being in the true sense. 

5. Inclusion in the Constitutions. Keeping in view the importance of the 
human rights, states incorporate these in their constitutions which mirror their 
hopes, ideals, aspirations and values. 


15.9 THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS AT A GLANCE 

This abbreviated version of the 30 Articles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights provides an overview of the principal rights and freedoms that 
are every person’s birthright. 

The first two articles are fundamental principles underlying all human rights. 
Articles 3 to 21 comprise civil and political rights. Articles 22 to 27 refer to 
economic, social and cultural rights. The last three articles provide a framework 
of solidarity safeguarding the universal enjoyment of all human rights. 

Article 1 Right to freedom and equality in dignity and rights 

Article 2 Freedom from discrimination 

Article 3 Right to life, liberty and security of person 

Article 4 Right to freedom from slavery and servitude 

Article 5 Right to freedom from torture or degrading treatment 

Article 6 Right to recognition as a person before the law 

Article 7 Right to equal consideration before the law 

Article 8 Right to remedy through a competent tribunal 

Article 9 Right to freedom from arbitrary arrest or exile 

Article 10 Right to a fair trial or public hearing 

Article 11 Right to be considered innocent until proven guilty 

Article 12 Freedom from interference with privacy, including home, 

family and correspondence 

Article 13 Right to freedom of movement and residence in one’s own 

country and to leave and return at will 

Article 14 Right to asylum 

Article 15 Right to a nationality and freedom to change it 

Article 16 Right to marriage and protection of family 

Article 17 Right to own property 

Article 18 Freedom of belief and religion 

Article 19 Freedom of opinion and information 

Article 20 Right to peaceful assembly and association 
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Article 21 Right to participate in government and in free elections and 
to equal access to public service 

Article 22 Right to social security 

Article 23 Right to work and fair pay for work 

Article 24 Right to rest and leisure 

Article 25 Right to adequate standard of living for health and well- 
being 

Article 26 Right to education 

Article 27 Right to participate in the cultural life of the community 

Article 28 Right to social order assuring human rights 

Article 29 Responsibility to community essential to free and full 
development of the individual 

Article30 Right for protection of these rights from State or other 
interference. 


15.10 BRIEF ANALYSIS AND REVIEW OF DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

For the first time in history, the international community embraced a 
document considered to have universal value — a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations. Its Preamble acknowledges 
the importance of a human rights legal framework for maintaining 
international peace and security, stating that recognition of the inherent 
dignity and equal and inalienable rights of all individuals is the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world. Elaborating the United Nations 
Charter’s declared purpose of promoting social progress and well-being 
in larger freedom, the Declaration gives equal importance to economic, 
social and cultural rights and to civil rights and political liberties, and 
affords them the same degree of protection. The Declaration has inspired 
more than 60 international human rights instruments, which together 
constitute a comprehensive system of legally binding treaties for the 
promotion and protection of human rights. 

The Universal Declaration covers the range of human rights in 30 clear 
and concise articles, The first two articles lay down the universal foundation 
of human rights: human beings are equal because of their shared essence of 
human dignity; human rights are universal, not because of any State or 
international organisation, but because they belong to all of humanity. The 
two articles assure that human rights are the birthright of everyone, not 
privileges of a select few, nor privileges to be granted or denied. Article 1 
declares that “all human beings are born equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood.” Article 2 recognises the universal dignity of a life free 
from discrimination. “Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status.” 
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The first cluster of articles, 3 to 21, sets forth civil and political rights to 
which everyone is entitled. The right to life, liberty and personal security, 
recognised in Article 3, sets the base for all following political rights and civil 
liberties, including freedom from slavery, torture and arbitrary arrest, as well 
as the rights to a fair trial, free speech and free movement and privacy. 

The second cluster of articles, 22 to 27, sets forth the economic, social and 
cultural rights to which all human beings are entitled. The cornerstone of 
these rights is Article 22, acknowledging that, as a member of society, everyone 
has the right to social security and is therefore entitled to the realisation of the 
economic, social and cultural rights “indispensable” for his or her dignity and 
free and full personal development. Five articles elaborate the rights necessary 
for the enjoyment of the fundamental right to social security, including 
economic rights related to work, fair remuneration and leisure, social rights 
concerning an adequate standard of living for health, well-being and education, 
and the right to participate in the cultural life of the community, 

The third and final cluster of articles, 28 to 30, provides a larger protective 
framework in which all human rights are to be universally enjoyed. Article 28 
recognises the right to a social and international order that enables the 
realisation of human rights and fundamental freedoms. Article 29 
acknowledges that, along with rights, human beings also have obligations to 
the community which also enable them to develop their individual potential 
freely and fully. Article 30, finally, protects the interpretation of the articles 
of the Declaration from any outside interference contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, It explicitly states that no State, group or 
person can claim, on the basis of the Declaration, to have the right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms set forth in the Universal Declaration. 


15.11 UN AND DISSEMINATION OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE HUMAN RIGHTS 

The General Assembly of the UN has adopted several resolutions for 
ensuring better knowledge of human rights. 

Major types of activities in this regard include: 
- Production and dissemination of printed matter on human rights. 
Organisation of workshops and seminars on human rights, 
Granting of fellowship for human rights, 
Establishment and creation of national human rights institutions. 
Use of media for the promotion of human rights. 


“auy 


World Conference on Human Rights 


The United Nations designated 1968 as the International Year for Human 
Rights to mark the twentieth anniversary of the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, and convened an International Conference on Human Rights 
in Tehran, Iran, to enhance national and international human rights efforts 
and initiatives. After evaluating the impact of the Universal Declaration on 
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national legislation and judicial decisions, the Conference approved the 
Proclamation of Tehran, which formulated a programme for the future, 
addressing the problems of colonialism, racial discrimination, illiteracy and 
the protection of the family. The Tehran Proclamation emphasised particularly 
the principle of non-discrimination, condemning the policy of apartheid as a 
“crime against humanity,” and urged the international community to ratify 
the International Covenants on Civil and Political Rights and on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights adopted by the United Nations two years earlier. 

The World Conference on Human Rights in Vienna reassessed the progress 
of United Nations human rights work over the years. The Vienna Conference 
was marked by an unprecedented degree of support by the international human 
rights community. Some 7,000 participants, including delegations from 171 
States and representatives of more than 840 non-governmental organisations, 
gathered for two weeks to set out a revitalised programme for global human 
rights action. There was broad consensus that, with fundamental rights codified 
and the essential machinery in place, it was time to implement the established 
human rights standards and norms with greater vigilance. 

In adopting the Vienna Declaration and Programme of Action by consensus, 
the World Conference reaffirmed the centrality of the Universal Declaration 
for human rights protection, and recognised, for the first time unanimously, 
the right to development as an inalienable right and an integral part of 
international human rights law. The Conference also emphasised that, as human 
rights are universal and indivisible as well as interrelated and interdependent, 
they should be promoted in equal manner. The delegates rejected arguments 
that some human rights were optional or subordinate to cultural traditions and 
practices. The Vienna Conference thus gave high priority to preserving the 
integrity of the Universal Declaration. Giving new impetus to the worldwide 
implementation of human rights norms, the Conference emphasised that most 
violations could be addressed by forcefully implementing existing norms 
through the mechanisms already available. 


15.12 PROMOTION AND PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS BY UN 


Through the international machinery, the United Nations is at work on 
several fronts: 

As Global Conscience Keeper. The United Nations has set a pace in 
establishing minimum standards of acceptable behaviour by nations. Human 
rights declarations and conventions are adopted by the General Assembly, 
underscoring their universality. 

As Lawmaker. An unprecedented codification of international law has taken 
place. Those human rights pertaining to women, children, prisoners and 
detainees, and mentally disabled persons, as well as violations such as genocide, 
racial discrimination and torture, to name just a few, are now a major part of 
international law. 

As Monitor. The United Nations has played a central role in ensuring that 
human rights are not just defined in the abstract, but also put into practice. 
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The International Covenants on Civil and Political Rights and on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights (1966) are among the earliest examples of treaties 
that empower international bodies to monitor how states live up to their 
commitments. Treaty bodies, Special Rapporteurs and Working Groups of 
the Commission of Human Rights each have procedures and mechanisms to 
monitor compliance with international standards and investigate allegations 
of human rights abuses. Their resolutions on specific cases carry a moral weight 
that few governments are willing to defy. 

As Nerve-Centre. The office of the High Commissioner for Human 
Rights (OHCHR) receives communications from groups and individuals 
claiming violations of their human rights. OHCHR maintains a 24-hours 
fax hotline in Geneva to receive emergency complaints about violations 
of human rights. 

As Researcher. The data compiled by the United Nations on human rights 
issues is indispensable to the development and application of human rights 
law. 

As Forum of Appeal. Under the First Optional Protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All-Forms of Racial Discrimination and the Convention Against 
Torture, individual complaints may be brought against states that have accepted 
the relevant international legal procedures, once all domestic remedies have 
been exhausted. 

As Fact Finder. The Commission on Human Rights has established 
mechanisms to monitor and report on the incidence of certain kinds of abuses, 
and on violations in a specific country. 


15.13 UN ORGANISATIONS FOR PROMOTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


1. The United Nations Commission on Human Rights. A major United 
Nations body working to promote and protect human rights is the 53-member 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, which was established in 1946 
by ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council). The Commission provides 
overall policy guidance, studies human rights problems, develops and codifies 
new international norms and monitors the observance of human rights around 
the world. 

The Commission provides a forum for states, intergovernmental 
organisations and NGOs to voice their concerns about human rights issue. 
Made up of 53-Member States elected for three-year terms, the Commission 
meets for six weeks each year in Geneva. 

2. Human Rights Committee. The International Covenants (1968) 
established an 18-member Human Rights Committee, which considers reports 
submitted by states parties on measures taken to implement the Covenants’ 
provisions. The Committee makes specific recommendations to the states 
parties, based on its study of their reports. The Committee also makes general 
comments on the scope and meaning of certain provisions of the Covenant 
which are designed to help states parties to implement the provisions. 
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3. The High Commissioner for Human Rights. The post of High 
Commissioner for Human Rights was created in 1993 to strengthen the 
coordination and impact of United Nations human rights activities. Appointed 
for a four-year term, the High Commissioner is charged with many tasks, 
including: promoting international cooperation for human rights; stimulating 
and coordinating action on human rights in the United Nations system; and 
assisting in developing new human rights standards and promoting ratification 
of human rights treaties. The High Commissioner is also mandated to respond 
to serious violations of human rights and to undertake action to prevent 
violations. 

4. The Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights (OHCHR) is the 
focal point for United Nations human rights activities and serves as the 
secretariat for the Commission on Human Rights, the treaty bodies (expert 
committees monitoring treaty compliance) and other United Nations human 
rights organs. In addition to the regular budget, some of its activities are 
financed through voluntary or trust funds. 

5. Centre for Human Rights. The Centre for Human Rights is located at 
Geneva in Switzerland. Since 1955, the Centre for Human Rights has 
administered a programme of advisory services and technical assistance which 
aims to foster a climate conducive to respect for human rights. 

The programme encompasses a wide range of activities from the training 
of public officials and law enforcement personnel to the translation and 
dissemination of human rights instruments and information. Governments are 
provided with expert assistance in a number of crucial areas including election 
procedure, legislative and constitutional drafting and the development of 
effective and accessible legal system. 


15.14 UN COVENANTS AND CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
The Declaration on Human Rights was required to be supported by legal 
actions. For this purpose, the General Assembly adopted in 1 966 two covenants 
on civil and political rights. (1) International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (2) International Covenant on Economic, Social Rights. These came 
into force in 1976. Nearly 150 states including India have ratified these 
covenants. 


UN CONFERENCES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
1968 The International Conference on Human Rights at Tehran — first 
worldwide conference devoted exclusively to human rights. 
1993 The World Conference on Human Rights held at Vienna. 


Vienna Declaration 

Democracy, development and respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms are interdependent and mutually reinforcing. 

The Convention also stressed the rights and protection of the following 
categories: 
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(a) Women’s rights. 

(b) Rights of indigenous people. 

(c) Rights of refugees. 

(d) Rights of stateless persons. 

(e) Rights of children. 

(f) Rights of physically and mentally disabled persons, 

(g) Protection of detainees. 

(h) Protection of the migrant workers. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Vienna Conference, the 
United Nations Decade for Human Rights Education (1995-2004) was 
proclaimed. Coordination for the implementation of the Decade’s Plan of Action 
was entrusted to the United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights. 

World Conferences on Rights of Labour and Rights of Women, Right to 
Development have been held. 


15.15 UN CONTRIBUTION IN PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS 


One of the great achievements of the United Nations is the creation of a 
comprehensive body of human rights lav—one to which all nations can 
subscribe. At the same time, the UN has created effective mechanisms to protect 
and promote human rights. 


The UN created the first global Bill of Human Rights: the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the two 1966 
International Human Rights Covenants (on civil and political rights, 
and on economic, social and cultural rights), which make many of 
the Declaration’s provisions legally binding on states. 

The UN has helped negotiate more than 80 international treaties 
fostering political, civil, economic, social and cultural rights. 

The UN has been instrumental in securing universal recognition of 
crucial rights: for instance, the rights of women and the right of all 
peoples to development. 

Many peace-keeping operations include provisions for protecting the 
human rights of the population. 

The UN High Commissioner for Human Rights seeks to prevent 
violations, investigates abuses in specific countries and engages in 
dialogue with governments, 

The UN Secretary-General and the High Commissioner confidentially 
raise human rights concerns with governments on items such as the 
release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences. 

By investigating and reporting on complaints of violations, the UN 
Commission on Human Rights helps focus world attention, generating 
international pressure on governments to improve their human rights 
practices. 

UN human rights experts monitor the human rights situation in a 
specific country, or widespread violations such as torture, alerting 
the international community to human rights abuses. 
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e A 24-hour fax hotline to report violations is in operation at the UN 
Office in Geneva. 

e The UN Centre for Human Rights assists in all the above efforts; it 
also helps governments to fulfil their human rights responsibilities 
by providing technical assistance in matters such as the training of 
police, the drafting of laws and the improvement of legal systems. 


15.16 HUMAN RIGHTS FOR DIFFERENT SECTIONS 


1. End of Apartheid and Racial Discrimination 


In 1952, when the General Assembly took up the issue of apartheid in 
South Africa, the United Nations placed itself at the forefront of international 
efforts to end this “crime against humanity.” 

Constant vigilance and pressure over the years resulted in the dismantling 
of the apartheid system in South Africa in 1994. 

The fight against racism continues around the world. The United Nations 
strives to raise awareness to combat this social injustice. The years 1993— 
2003 had been proclaimed the Third Decade to Combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination. 


2. Women’s Rights and Human Rights 


Respect for human rights will not be universal until women’s rights are 
recognised and protected. 

The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women was adopted by the General Assembly in 1979 and has now been 
ratified by over 160 countries. Compliance is monitored by the Committee on 
the Elimination of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW). 

UNIFEM, the UN Development Fund for Women, has a special programme 
which works to promote and protect women’s rights. 

But around the world, cultural and traditional forces continue to subject 
women to secondary status. Too often violations remain hidden and silent. The 
global women’s movement, a new cultural force, is working to break the silence 
and demands that rights for women everywhere be respected and upheld. 


3. The Rights of Indigenous People 

Throughout history, the world’s indigenous people — an estimated 300 
million in more than 70 countries — have suffered at the hands of colonisers 
and others seeking territory and riches. 

The United Nations Working Group on Indigenous Populations, which 
has been meeting since 1982, works to promote indigenous people’s rights. 
Members have drafted a Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
which, if adopted, will represent a major step forward. 

The General Assembly’s proclamation of 1993 as the International Year 
of the World’s Indigenous People and 1995-2004 as the International Decade 
of the World’s Indigenous People was an effort to strengthen international 
cooperation for solving the problems faced by indigenous communities. 
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4. The Rights of the Child 

Respect for human rights begins with the way society treats its children. 

On 20 November 1989, the UN General Assembly adopted the historic 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. To date it has been ratified by 191 
countries. 

This landmark convention is the most complete statement of children’s 
rights ever and is the first to give these rights the force of international law. 


5. Human Rights of Migrant Workers 


Never before have so many people crossed borders in search of better lives. 

And experts predict that the number of migrant workers — estimated at 
nearly 100 million — will only rise with increased globalisation. 

But where they seek improved living standards, many migrant workers 
find instead discrimination and abuse. 

In 1990, following 10 years of negotiations, the General Assembly adopted 
the International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant 
Workers and Members of Their Families. 

However, the treaty has not yet entered into force because it needs 
ratification by 20 Governments and as of May 1998 had only been ratified by 
nine: Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cape Verde, Colombia, Egypt, Morocco, 
Philippines, Seychelles, Sri Lanka and Uganda. 


6. Human Rights of Disabled Persons 


Often marginalised in society, disabled persons constitute ten per cent of 
the world’s population. 

They are frequently denied the most basic educational opportunities. 
Physical restrictions bar them from public buildings and transport. Social 
attitudes exclude them from cultural life and normal relationships. Prejudice 
and ignorance often lead to unnecessary institutionalisation. 

In striving for a consensus on the protection of the rights of disabled persons, 
the General Assembly in 1993 adopted the Standard Rules on the Equalisation 
of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities. 

The rules offer an instrument for policy-making in the quest for a “society 
for all” which recognises the development of the human potential of each person. 


7. Human Rights, Development and Democracy 


Full human dignity means not only freedom from torture, but also freedom 
from hunger. It means freedom to vote and the right to education. It means 
freedom of expression and the right to health. It means the right to enjoy all 
rights without discrimination. 

In 1986, the UN General Assembly adopted the Declaration on the Right 
to Development, which states that: 

“The human person is the central subject of development and should be 
the participant and beneficiary of the right to development.” 

However, despite international efforts, over one billion people nearly one- 
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sixth of world population today live in absolute poverty on less than $1 a day. 

Good governance, democracy and popular participation are increasingly 
viewed as key agents in the quest for economic and social development, as 
are equitable trade terms and debt relief. 


8. Human Rights and Humanitarian Assistance 


Around the world, human rights are an integral part of situations in which 
humanitarian assistance is required. Victims might be refugees, displaced 
people or other civilians caught up in internal conflicts. Still, their plight is the 
same. Their human rights are likely to have been violated and they need 
protection and assistance. 

“Human rights violations are a major cause of refugee flows,” says Sadako 
Ogata, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. Refugees also suffer a range 
of abuses once they leave their homes, from piracy and rape to arrest, detention, 
torture and discrimination in the country to which they have escaped. 

The international community is increasingly focusing on preventive action 
to address problems before they become humanitarian emergencies. 


9. Human Rights and International Criminal Court 


High hopes have been raised by the June 1998 conference in Rome to 
establish an international criminal court, which would form a vital part of an 
emerging system of international human rights protection. 

For nearly half a century, the United Nations has recognised the need to 
establish an international criminal court to prosecute and punish persons 
responsible for crimes against humanity. 

In the absence of such a court, two ad-hoc criminal courts have been set up 
to judge war crimes in the former Yugoslavia and in Rwanda. 


15.17 OVERVIEW OF THE IMPACT OF THE UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

Leah Levin, ina UNESCO publication entitled “Human Rights: Questions 
and Answers” has explained the impact of the Declaration as under: “Although 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is not legally binding, over the 
years its main principles have acquired the status of standards which should 
be respected by all States. When the Declaration was adopted, there were only 
fifty-eight Member States of the United Nations. Since that time, this number 
has more than tripled. The continuing impact of the Declaration and the use 
made of it bears out its universal acceptance, and it has become a common 
reference in human rights for all nations. 

The Universal Declaration, together with the Charter, served both as an 
inspiration and a means for the millions of people under colonial rule to achieve 
self-determination in the 1950s and 1960s, and many incorporated the 
provisions of the Declaration in their constitutions. 

The consensus of the international community was reflected at the 
International Conference on Human Rights in Tehran in 1968—that the 
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Universal Declaration “states a common understanding of the people of the 
world concerning the inalienable and inviolable rights of all members of the 
human family and constitutes an obligation for the members of the international 
community.’ Twenty-five years later, at the World Conference on Human 
Rights (Vienna, Austria, 14-25 June 1993), 171 States reaffirmed that the 
Universal Declaration “constitutes a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations” and that “it is the duty of States, regardless of their 
political, economic and cultural systems, to promote and protect all human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

The Conenants, unlike the Universal Declaration are legally binding treaties 
for those states which are parties to them and thus are obliged to respect the 
procedures for their implementation. 


15.18 STRENGTHENING THE HUMAN RIGHTS MACHINERY: UNITED 
NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

With a view to strengthening the human rights machinery, the UN created 
the post of UN High Commissioner for Human Rights on December 20, 1993. 

Operating under the direction and authority of the Secretary General as his 
representative in the field of human rights, the High Commissioner also reports 
to the General Assembly. 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights 
(OHCHR) serves as the Secretariat of the Commission on Human Rights, the 
treaty bodies and other United Nations human rights organs and is the focal 
point for all United Nations human rights activities. 

Human rights activities in the United Nations are coordinated by the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Human Rights in Geneva. The Office services 
the UN Commission on Human Rights and most UN human rights treaty bodies. 
Every year, the Office receives about 400,000 complaints of human rights 
violations, 

People who feel their rights have been violated and are in need of urgent 
assistance can dial a 24-hour fax hot-line in Geneva: 

The Office also maintains a human rights database to help it respond to 
unresolved or developing situations which may require follow-up and 
preventive action. 

The High Commissioner’s work has four essential components: 

© Building global partnerships for human rights. 

@ Preventing human rights violations and responding to emergencies. 

© Promoting human rights, together with democracy and development, 

as the guiding principles for lasting peace. 

© Coordinating the system—wide strengthening of the United Nations 

human rights programmes. 

In 1997, the human rights programme of the United Nations was 
fundamentally restructured in order to strengthen its impact on the coordination 

of human rights activities throughout the system. The Secretary-General 
merged the High Commissioner's Office and the former Centre for Human 
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Rights into a single human rights programme, the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights. 

Three branches of the High Commissioner’s Office now perform the 
functional activities of the former Centre for Human Rights: the Research and 
Right to Development Branch, the Support Services Branch and the Activities 
and Programmes Branch. 

The Research and Right to Development Branch is involved in all activities 
related to the promotion and protection of the right to development, in particular 
by supporting the working groups on the realisation of the right to development, 
and is also responsible for carrying out research projects. It also supports all 
thematic mandates and the work of the Sub-commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 

The Support Services Branch serves as a secretariat to the six treaty bodies, 
the voluntary funds and to the Commission on Human Rights and its subsidiary 
bodies. It also processes the hundreds of thousands of complaints from 
individuals addressed to the United Nations each year. 

The Activities and Programmes Branch coordinates all Advisory Services 
and Technical Cooperation Projects and the human rights field offices 
worldwide. It manages the Voluntary Funds for Advisory Services and 
Technical Cooperation Projects and for Field Presences, and is responsible 
for implementing the Plan of Action for the Decade for Human Rights 
Education. The Branch provides support to the Special Rapporteurs of the 
Commission on Human Rights, and maintains country desk offices dealing 
with the human rights situation in specific countries. 


45.19 UNITED NATIONS LANDMARKS IN HUMAN RIGHTS: 
A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 

26 June 1945 Signing of the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Statute of the International Court of justice, in 
San Francisco. 

21 June 1946 The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
establishes the Commission on Human Rights and 
the Commission on the Status of Women. 

9 December 1948 The General Assembly adopts the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide (entered into force 1951). 

10 December 1948 The General Assembly adopts the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

12 August 1949 The Diplomatic Conference for the Establishment 
of International Conventions for the Protection of 
Victims of War adopts four Geneva Conventions, 
relating to the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Wounded and Sick Members of Armed Forces in 
the Field and at Sea, the Treatment of Prisoners of 
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20 December 1952 


1 August 1956 


20 November 1959 


21 December 1965 


16 December 1966 


6 June 1967 


7 November 1967 
13 May 1968 


26 November 1968 


11 December 1969 


30 November 1973 
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War and the Protection of Civilians in Wartime 
(into force 1950). 

The General Assembly adopts the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women (into force 1954). 
ECOSOC calls for periodic reports (every three 
years) on human rights and studies of specific rights 
or groups of rights. This resolution represents the 
first call for reports from Member States, and was 
a precursor to the reporting requirements contained 
in the many subsequent human rights covenants. 
The General Assembly adopts the Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child (see also 20 November 
1989). 

The General Assembly adopts the /nternational 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination (into force 1969). This 
Convention provides for the establishment of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination. 

The General Assembly adopts the nternational 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(into force 3 January 1976) and the /nternational 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights with an 
Optional Protocol (into force 23 March 1976). This 
Covenant provides for the establishment of the 
Human Rights Committee (see also 28 May 1985). 
ECOSOC adopts resolution 1235 (XLII), 
authorising the Commission on Human Rights and 
the Sub-commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to 
examine information relevant to gross violations 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
the Elimination of Discrimination against Women. 
The International Conference on Human Rights 
adopts the Proclamation of Tehran. 

The General Assembly adopts the Convention on 
the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations to 
War Crimes against Humanity (into force 1970). 
The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
Social Progress and Development. 

The General Assembly adopts the International 
Convention on the Suppression and Punishment 
of the Crime of Apartheid (into force 1976). 
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9 December 1975 


23 March 1976 


18 December 1979 


25 November 1981 


10 December 1984 


28 May 1985 


4 December 1986 


9 December 1988 


24 May 1989 


20 November 1989 


18 December 1990 


The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
the Protection of All Persons from Being Subjected 
to Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment. 

With entry into force of the /nternational Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
10 years after being originally opened for signature 
(see 16 December 1966), the /nternational Bill of 
Human Rights becomes a reality (see also 10 
December 1948). 

The General Assembly adopts the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women (into force 1981). The Convention 
provides for the establishment of the Committee 
on the Elimination of Discrimination against 
Women. 

The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of 
Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief. 

The General Assembly adopts the Convention 
against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment (into force 
1987). The Convention provides for the 
establishment of the Committee against Torture. 
ECOSOC establishes the Committee on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, responsible for 
monitoring the implementation of the /nternational 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
the Right to Development. 

The General Assembly adopts the Body of 
Principles for the Protection of All Persons under 
Any Form of Detention or Imprisonment. 
ECOSOC adopts the Principles on the Effective 
Prevention and Investigation of Extralegal, 
Arbitrary and Summary Executions. 

The General Assembly adopts the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (into force 1990), The 
Convention provides for the establishment of the 
Committee on the Rights of the Child. 

The General Assembly adopts the /nternational 
Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All 
Migrant Workers and Members of Their Families. 
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18 December 1992 


25 May 1993 


25 June 1993 


20 December 1993 


5 April 1994 


8 November 1994 


23 December 1994 


12 September 1997 


17 July 1998 


1995-2005 
April 2004 


The General Assembly adopts the Declaration on 
the Rights of Persons Belonging to National or 
Ethnic, Religions and Linguistic Minorities. 

The Security Council adopts resolution 827 (1993), 
establishing an International Criminal Tribunal for 
the Prosecution of Persons Responsible for Serious 
Violations of International Humanitarian Law 
Committed in the Territory of the Former 
Yugoslavia since 1991, with its seat at The Hague 
in the Netherlands. 

The World Conference on Human Rights adopts 
the Vienna Declaration and Programme of Action. 
The General Assembly adopts resolution 48/141, 
establishing the post of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. 

Mr. Jose Ayala Lasso of Ecuador assumes the post 
of first United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights. 

The Security Council adopts resolution 955 (1994), 
establishing an /nternational Criminal Tribunal for 
the Prosecution of Persons Responsible for 
Genocide and Other Serious Crimes against 
Humanitarian Law Committed in Rwanda during 
1994, with its seat in Arusha, Tanzania. 

The General Assembly proclaims the United 
Nations Decade for Human Rights Education 
(1995-2004). 

Ms. Mary Robinson of Ireland becomes the second 
United Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights. 

The Diplomatic Conference of Plenipotentiaries 
adopts the Rome Statute of the International 
Criminal Court, establishing the International 
Criminal Court, with its seat at The Hague. 


United Nations Decade for Human Rights. 
The UN Commission on Human Rights 
recommends to the UN General Assembly a plan 
of action on human rights education focusing on 
the primary and secondary school system. 


Source: Human Rights Today, UN Briefing Papers, 1998, UNO. 
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Educational Implications of Human Rights 


16.1 EDUCATION IN THE DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Education has been specified as one of the fundamental human rights vide 
Article 26 of the ‘Universal Declaration of Human Rights’ follows: 

Article 26 (i) “Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Technical and 
professional education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit.” 

(ii) “Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” 

It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nation, 
racial or religious groups and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace.” 

(iii) “Parents have a prior right to choos the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children. 


16.2 UNIVERSALISING EDUCATION 


There is a close correlation between poverty Among families, 
communities and entire countries, and low levels of education among 
children, and identifying financial obstacles to universal primary education 
is the crucial first step towards their elimination. This is mandated by 
universal human rights standards that assert primary education should be 
free and compulsory. 

International human rights law asserts the public responsibility for ensuring 
free and compulsory primary education. Key provisions included in the treaties 
are summarised below reflecting changes in international human rights law 
over the last few decades. These changes have reaffirmed that compulsory 
education should remain free. 


16.3 KEY TREATY PROVISIONS ON FREE AND 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948). Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall 
be compulsory. 
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European Convention on Human Rights, Protocol 1 (1952). No person 
shall be denied the right to education. 

UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education (1960). The 
States Parties to this Convention undertake to formulate, develop and apply a 
national policy which... will tend to promote equality of opportunity and of 
treatment... and in particular: a) to make primary education free and 
compulsory. 

International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966). 
Primary education shall be compulsory and available free for all. 

Protocol of San Salvador to the American Convention on Human Rights 
(1988). The States Parties to this Protocol recognise that in order to achieve 
the full exercise of the right to education: a) Primary education should be 
compulsory and accessible to all without cost. 

Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989). States Parties recognise the 
right of the child to education, and with a view to achieving this right 
progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they shall, in particular: 
a) make primary education compulsory and available free for all. 

Charter on the Rights and Welfare of the African Child (1990). States Parties 
to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures with a view to 
achieving the full realisation of [the right to education] and shall in particular: 
a) provide free and compulsory basic education. 

(Revised) European Social Charter (1996). With a view to ensuring the 
effective exercise of the right of children and young persons to grow up in an 
environment which encourages the full development of their personality and 
of their physical and mental capacities, the Parties undertake, either directly 
or in co-operation with public and private organisations, to take all appropriate 
and necessary measures designed... to provide to children and young persons 
a free primary and secondary education as well as to encourage regular 
attendance at schools. 


16.4 LENGTH OF YEARS OF FREE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


UNESCO has compiled data on the length of compulsory education and 
these provide a useful global overview (Table 16.1). While education is 
compulsory in most countries in the world, the difference in length from four 
years at one extreme to 13 at the other reflects the varying willingness and 
ability of governments to ensure that all children and young people complete 
a determined length of schooling. 

The rights of the child entered international law with the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child introduced in 1989. 


16.1 Legally Mandated Length of Compulsory Education 


Years Country 


13 Netherlands. 
12 Belgium, Brunei Darussalam, Germany, St Kitts and Nevis. 
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11 Antigua and Barbuda, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Barbados, British 
Virgin Islands, Dominica, Grenada, Israel, Kazakhstan, Malta, 
Moldova, United Kingdom. 

10 Argentina, Australia, Belize, Canada, Congo, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
Ecuador, France, Gabon, Hungary, Iceland, Kyrgyzstan, 
Liberia, Monaco, Namibia, New Zealand, Norway, Seychelles, 
Spain, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Venezuela, 
USA. 

9 Algeria, Austria, Bahamas, Bahrain, Belarus, Cambodia, China, 
Comoros, Cook Islands, Cuba, Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, 
El Salvador, Estonia, Finland, Georgia, Greece, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, Jordan, Kiribati, Lebanon, Libya, 
Lithuania, Luxembourg, Mali, Netherlands Antilles, Portugal, 
Republic of Korea, Russia, Sierra Leone, Slovakia, South Africa, 
Sri Lanka, Sweden, Switzerland, Tajikistan, Tunisia, Ukraine, 
Yemen. 

8 Albania, Angola, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Croatia, Egypt, 
Fiji, FYROM, Ghana, Guyana, India, Italy, Kenya, Kuwait, 
Latvia, Malawi, Mongolia, Niger, Poland, Romania, Samoa, San 
Marino, Slovenia, Somalia, Sudan, Tonga, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 


Zimbabwe. 

7 Burkina Faso, Eritrea, Lesotho, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Tuvalu, Zambia. 

6 Afghanistan, Benin, Burundi, Cameroon, Cape Verde, Central 


African Republic, Chad, Cote d’lvoire, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, 
Jamaica, Madagascar, Mauritania, Mexico, Morocco, Nicaragua, 
Nigeria, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Rwanda, Senegal, 
Suriname, Syria, Thailand, Togo, United Arab Emirates, Uruguay, 


Vanuatu. 

5 Bangladesh, Colombia, Equatorial Guinea, Iran, Laos, Macao, 
Myanmar, Nepal, Vietnam, 

4 Sao Tome and Principe. 


— ie ee merely Toray pA 
16.5 PARENTAL FREEDOM OF CHOICE OF EDUCATING 
THEIR CHILDREN 

The right to education by its very nature requires regulation by the State 
because the State is responsible for ensuring that all educational institutions 
comply with prescribed standards. The exercise of parental freedom of choice 
in educating their children generates a variety of schools, and these standards 
ought to be observed in them all so as to safeguard education as a public good 
as well as to protect children against abuse. 
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Table 16.2: Universal Guarantees for Parental 
Freedom of Choice: UN Action 


Universal Declaration (1948) 


UNESCO Convention 
against Discrimination 
in Education (1960) 


International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (1966) 


International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (1966) 


Convention on the Rights 
of the Child (1989) 


Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their 
children. 


The States Parties to this Convention agree 
that: 

(b) It is essential to respect the liberty of 
parents, ... firstly to choose for their children 
institutions other than those maintained by 
the public authorities but conforming to... 
minimum educational standards, and 
secondly, to ensure. ..the religious and moral 
education of the children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 


The States Parties to the present Covenant 
undertake to have respect for the liberty of 
parents...to choose for their children schools, 
other than those established by the public 
authorities, which conform to such 
minimum educational standards as may be 
laid down or approved by the State and to 
ensure the religious and moral education of 
their children in conformity with their own 
convictions. 


No part of this article shall be construed so 
as to interfere with the liberty of individuals 
and bodies to establish and direct 
educational institutions ... 


The States Parties to the present Covenant 
undertake to have respect for the liberty of 
parents...to ensure the religious and moral 
education of their children in conformity 
with their own convictions. 


No part of [Articles 28 and 29] shall be 
construed so as to interfere with the liberty 
of individuals and bodies to establish and 
direct educational institutions... 
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16.3 Minimum School Leaving Age in Asia-Pacific Countries 


Country School Leaving Age 

Bangladesh 10 
Brunei (not compulsory) 
Cambodia no minimum 
Fiji no minimum 
India 14 
Indonesia 15 

Japan 15 

Laos 10 
Myanmar no minimum 
Pakistan (not compulsory) 
Papua New Guinea (not compulsory) 
Philippines 12 
Republic of Korea 15 
Singapore 16 
Solomon Islands (not compulsory) 
Sri Lanka 14 
Thailand 16 
Vietnam 10 


16.6 4A STRUCTURE OR SCHEME OF EDUCATION 


A ‘Manual on Rights—Based Education’ published by Asia and Pacific 
Regional Bureau for Education, Bangkok (2004), details the legal obligations 
of the governments stemming from the right to education according to the 
following 4A Scheme. 

Availability refers to three different kinds of governmental obligation: 
education as a civil and political right requires governments to permit the 
establishment of schools respecting freedom of and in education; education as 
a social and economic right requires governments to ensure that free and 
compulsory education is available to all school-age children; education as a 
cultural right, meanwhile, requires respect of diversity, expressed in particular 
through minority and indigenous rights. 

Accessibility means governments must strive for the practical elimination 
of gender and racial discrimination and ensure the equal enjoyment of all 
human rights, and must not be satisfied with merely formally prohibiting 
discrimination. In addition, accessibility relates to the primary, secondary and 
tertiary levels of education in different ways; governments are only obliged to 
provide access to free and compulsory education for all children in the 
compulsory age range. The right to education should be realised progressively, 
ensuring all-encompassing, free and compulsory education is available as soon 
as possible, and facilitating access to post-compulsory education as 
circumstances permit. 

Acceptability requires minimum guarantees regarding the quality of 
education, for example in terms of health and safety or professional 
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requirements for teachers, but it is much wider in scope than this. These 
guarantees have to be set, monitored and enforced by the Government 
throughout the education system, whether the institutions are public or private. 
Acceptability has been considerably broadened through the development of 
international human rights law: indigenous and minority rights have prioritised 
the language of instruction, while the prohibition of corporal punishment has 
transformed methods of instruction and school discipline. The emerging 
perception of children as subjects with the right ¢o education and with rights 
in education has further extended the boundaries of acceptability to include 
the contents of educational curricula and textbooks, which are increasingly 
considered from the perspective of human rights, 

Adaptability requires that schools respond to the needs of each individual 
child, in keeping with the Convention on the Rights of the Child. This reverses 
the traditional approach in which schools expected the children to adapt to 
whatever form of education the school provided. As human rights do not exist 
in isolation, adaptability involves safeguarding all human rights within 
education as well as enhancing human rights through education. This 
necessitates cross-sectoral analysis of the impact of education on the whole 
range of human rights, to monitor, for example, graduate employment by 
ensuring integrated planning between the relevant sectors. 


16.7 GLOBAL HUMAN RIGHTS STANDARDS ON LANGUAGE, 
MINORITY AND INDIGENOUS RIGHTS 


UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education (1960) 


It is essential to recognise the right of members of national minorities to 
carry out their own educational activities, including the maintenance of schools 
and, depending on the educational policy of each state, the use or the teaching 
of their own language, provided however: 

(i) That this right is not exercised in a manner which prevents the members 
of these minorities from understanding the culture and the language of the 
community as a whole and from participating in its activities, or which 
prejudices national sovereignty; 

(ii) That attendance at such schools is optional. 


International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966) 


In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic minorities exist, 
persons belonging to such minorities shall not be denied the right, in community 
with other members of their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and 
practise their own religion, or to use their own language. 


ILO Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention (1989) 


Measures shall be taken to ensure that members of the [indigenous and 
tribal] people have the opportunity to acquire education at all levels on at least 
an equal footing with the rest of the national community. Education 
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i i eople shall be 
programmes and services for the [indigenous aaaneroal} pi 


developed and implemented in cooperation with Berei of these people to 

In addition, governments should recognise the righ rovided that such 
establish their own educational institutions and EAE aati authority 
institutions meet minimum standards established by the a shill be:provided 
in consultation with these peoples. Appropriate resoure 
for this purpose. ; 

Children belonging to the [indigenous and tribal] : ai apeiga 
practicable, be taught to read and write in their own Pr E When this is not 
most commonly used by the group to which they a uiid with these 
practicable, the competent authorities shall undertake ni ve this objective. 
people with a view to the adoption of measures to ac ms people have the 

Adequate measures shall be taken to ensure that r in one of the official 
opportunity to attain fluency in the national language © 
languages of the country. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 


In those States in which ethnic, religious or linguistic m eee ei cae 
of indigenous origin exist, a child belonging to such vith other members of 
indigenous shall not be denied the right, in community hs ss and practise his or 
his or her group, to enjoy his or her own culture, to ae 


her own religion, or to use his or her own language- 


NTENTS 
16.8 HUMAN RIGHTS REQUIREMENTS AND CO 
(CURRICULUM) OF EDUC 


x -ioli developing the 
All human rights treaties include specific guideline via VODE 
contents of education, The key provisions are given 


1960) 
tion in Education ( 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimina j Education shall be 


The States Parties to this Convention agree that: na aie and to the 
directed to the full development of the human Pra freedoms; it shall 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundame all nations, racial and 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship Oe ited Nations for the 
religious groups, and shall further the activities of the 


maintenance of peace. ‘r f Racial 
orms of Racia 
International Convention on the Elimination of All 


Discrimination (1965) - ERN 
States Parties undertake to adopt immediate and Ae rep le leeragah "4 
particularly in the fields of teaching, education, aE discrimination and to 
a view to combating prejudices which lead to racia ong nations and racial 
promoting understanding, tolerance and friendship am s and principles of 
or ethnical groups, as well as to propagating the pu tion of Human Rights, 
the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal nas All Forms of Racial 
the United Nations Declaration on the Elimination © 
Discrimination, and this Convention. 
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International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966) 


The States Parties to the present Covenant... agree that education shall be 
directed to the full development of the human personality and the sense of its 
dignity, and shall strengthen the respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. They further agree that education shall enable all persons to 
participate effectively in a free society, promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations and all racial, ethnic or religious groups, and 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace... 


Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (1979) 

States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to eliminate discrimination 
against women in order to ensure to them equal rights with men in the field of 
education and in particular to ensure, on the basis of equality of men and 
women... (c). The elimination of any stereotyped concept of the roles of men 
and women at all levels and in all forms of education by encouraging co- 
education and other types of education which will help to achieve this aim 
and, in particular, by the revision of textbooks and school programmes and 
the adaptation of teaching methods... 


ILO Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention (1989) 


The imparting of general knowledge and skills that will help children 
belonging to the [indigenous and tribal] people to participate fully and on an 
equal footing in their own community and in the national community shall be 
the aim of education for these people. 

Educational measures shall be taken among all sections of the national 
community, and particularly among those that are in most direct contact with 
the [indigenous and tribal] people with the object of eliminating prejudices 
that they may harbour in respect of these people. To this end, efforts shall be 
made that history textbooks and other educational materials provide a fair, 
accurate and informative portrayal of the societies and cultures of these people. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 


States Parties agree that the education of the child shall be directed to: 
(a) The development of the child’s personality, talents and mental and physical 
abilities to their fullest potential; (b) The development of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and for the principles enshrined in the Charter 
of the United Nations; (c) The development of respect for the child’s parents, 
his or her own cultural identity, language and values, for the national values 
of the country in which the child is living, the country from which he or she 
may originate and for civilisations different from his or her own; (d) The 
preparation of the child for responsible life in a free society, in the spirit of 
understanding, peace, tolerance, equality of sexes, and friendship among all 
peoples, ethnic, national and religious groups and persons of indigenous origin: 
(e) The development of respect for the natural environment. 
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Human Rights and Indian Constitutional 
Provisions 


17.1 DECLARATION HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


A personal of the Constitution of India shows that though the term ‘Human 
Rights’ is not used, the inclusion of ‘Fundamental Rights’ denotes the same 
intention and meaning as inherent in The Declaration of Human Rights. It is, 
therefore, important that we may apprise ourselves of the various dimensions 
of Fundamental Rights. 


17.2 MEANING OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


Fundamental rights are those legal rights which are framed not by the 
Legislature but are provided for in the Constitution of India. 

The rights are fundamental on account of four reasons. 

First, they are included in the Constitution which is known as the 
‘Fundamental Law of the Land.’ 

Second, they are justiciable. The Supreme Court and the High Courts have 
the power to enforce whenever these rights are violated. 

Third, the rights are held to be belonging to all citizens, irrespective of 
caste, creed, race, religion, sex etc. 

Fourth, they are indispensable to the all round development of the 
personality of an individual. 

In the words of Dr. S.C. Kashyap and Vishva Prakash, “Whereas the 
ordinary rights can be changed by legislature through simple law making 
process, the fundamental rights cannot be changed easily.” 


17.3 SIGNIFICANCE AND NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AS 
INCLUDED IN OUR CONSTITUTION (PART III ARTICLES 14 TO 32) 
Justice Gandragadkar has described the inclusion of fundamental rights in 

our Constitution as “the very foundation and cornerstone of the democratic 
way of life ushered in this country by the Constitution.” (Sajjan Singh vs. 
State of Rajasthan, AIR 1965 SC 845). 

In the words of Justice Bhagwati, “These fundamental rights represent 
the basic values cherished by the people of this country since the Vedic 
times and they are calculated to protect the dignity of the individual and 
create conditions in which every human being can develop his personality 
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to the fullest extent. They weave a ‘pattern of guarantee’ in the basic structure 
of human rights and impose negative obligations on the State not to encroach 
on individual liberty in its various dimensions. (Maneka Gandhi vs. Union 
of India, AIR 1978, SC 597) 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan considers the fundamental rights “as a pledge to our 
people and a pact with the civilised world.” 

Justice Patanjali has said, “The whole object of Part III of the Constitution 
is to provide protection for the freedoms and rights mentioned therein against 
arbitrary invasion by the State (State of West Bengal vs. Subodh Gopal Bose, 
AIR 1954, SC 1992). 

Dr. B.R. Ambedkar described fundamental rights as “the heart and soul of 
the Constitution.” 

The importance of these rights is brought out as under: 

1. Necessary for the Optimum Development of Individuals. The rights such 
as right of equality, freedom of religion etc., help in the development of inherent 
strength of an individual in a democratic country like India. 

2. Essential in a Democratic Set-up. In a democratic set-up, people 
choose their own government. For fair reflection of opinion, people need 
to have certain freedoms which are granted to them through the fundamental 
rights. 

3. Essential for a Multi-Cultural and Multi-Religious Society. India is a 
vast country having people belonging to different religions and cultures. For 
national unity, it is required that all people should be free to profess the religion 
of their choice. There should not be any discrimination on the part of 
government on grounds of religion, race, sex etc. This is ensured by the 
fundamental rights available to the citizens. 

4. Check on the Arbitrary Power of the Executive and Legislature. The 
inclusion of fundamental rights in the Constitution protects the citizens on the 
arbitrary power of the government. 

5. Establishment of Social Democracy. Articles 15 and 16 prohibit 
discrimination on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or birth. 

6. Protection of the Interest of the Minorities. The fundamental rights 
provide for safeguarding the language, script and education of the 
minorities. 

7. Promotion of Education. Education is considered as an instrument of 
peaceful revolution in different areas of life of the individual as well of the 
society. Realising this, ‘Right to Education’ has been included as Fundamental 
right by the Eighty-Sixth Amendment to the Constitution introduced in 2002 
under Article 21A. 3 

8. Fundamental Unity of India. By providing the same liberties, irrespective 
of social status, wealth, race, caste, sex and place of birth, to all, the Constitution 
emphasis the national unity of India. 
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17.4 ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF 
FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

In India, the plea for granting Fundamental Rights to the Indians by the 
British rulers was first made by Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), one of the 
foremost reformers of all kinds—educational, political, religious and social 
and who became the president of the Indian National Congress three times, in 
1886, 1894 and 1906. The Karachi session (1931) of the Indian National 
Congress drafted the model for Fundamental Rights. However, the dream 
materialised only when India achieved its independence and the Constitution 
included Fundamental Rights. 


17.5 NATURE AND MAIN FEATURES OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


1. The rights form an integral part of the Constitution. 

2. Fundamental rights are justifiable. In case of violation, one can seek 
protection. 

3. These rights are available not only to citizens, but in certain cases to 
the foreigners living in India too; for instance right to religion. 

4. The rights are not absolute. Each right is given under certain 
limitations and reasonable restrictions are also provided for. 

5. Some rights are positive in nature like right to liberty or religion. 

6. Some rights are negative in nature, e.g., abolition of untouchability. 

7. Fundamental rights can be amended or even deleted but for this an 
elaborate process is needed. 

8. Rights are liable to suspension. During Emergency, fundamental 
rights can be suspended. 

9. Fundamental rights are comprehensive in nature. 

10. Fundamental rights differentiate between citizens and persons. For 
instance freedom of speech and expression, freedom of movement 
are secured only to citizens while the rights relating to the protection 
of life and personal liberty are granted to every person irrespective 
of his or her being a citizen of India. 

11. Fundamental rights definitely stand on a higher pedestal than the 
ordinary laws. 

12. Fundamental rights put restrictions on the powers of the State also. 
If the State violates these rights, the citizens can seek redress through 
the courts. 

13. Rights limit the authority of the Government. 


17.6 CLASSIFICATION OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND 
THEIR DESCRIPTION 
Right to Equality 
Right to Freedom 
Right against Exploitation 
Right to Freedom of Religion 
Cultural and Educational Rights 
Right to Constitutional Remedies. 
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Articles: Constitution of India and Articles Relating to Fundamental 
Rights 

Part III of the Constitution of India entitled ‘Fundamental Rights’ 
includes 24 Articles — 12 to 35. Article 12 relates to the definition of the 
word ‘State’ and Article 13 to Laws inconsistence with or in derogation of 
the Fundamental Rights. Article 34 provides for restrictions on rights while 
martial law is in force. Article 35 deals with legislation to give effect to 
provisions of this part. 


Fig. 17.1: Classification of Fundamental Rights 


Right to Equality 


14. Equality before Law. The State shall not deny to any person equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the laws within the territory of 
India. 

15. Prohibition of Discrimination on Grounds of Religion, Race, Caste, 
Sex or Place of Birth. (1) The State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them. 
(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any of them, be subject to any disability, liability, restriction or 
condition with regard to— 

(a) access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and places of public 
entertainment; or 
(b) the use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads and places of public resort 
maintained wholly or partly out of State funds or dedicated to the use 
of the general public. 
(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any special 
provision for women and children. 
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ing in this article or in clause (2) of Article 29 shall prevent the 

saab: any special provision for the advancement of any socially 

and educationally backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled Castes 
heduled Tribes. 

g awa of Opportunity in Matters of Public Employment. (1) There 

shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment 

or appointment to any office under the State. ag, ; i 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, Sex, arr 
place of birth, residence or any of them, be ineligible for, or discriminate 
against in respect of, any employment or office under the State. » 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent Parliament from making any 
law prescribing, in regard to a class or classes of employment or 
appointment to an office (under the Government of, or any local or other 
authority within, a State or Union territory, any requirement as to residence 
within that State or Union territory) prior to such employment or 
appointment. y 

(4) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any 
provision for the reservation of appointments or posts in favour of any 
backward class of citizens which, in the opinion of the State is not adequately 
represented in the services under the State. 

4(A) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any 
provision for reservation (in matters of promotion, with consequential seniority, 
to any class) or classes of posts in the services under the State in favour of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes which in the opinion of the State 
are not adequately represented in the services under the State. 

4(B) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from considering any 
unfilled vacancies of a year which are reserved for being filled up in that 

-year in accordance with any provision for reservation made under clause 
(4) or clause 4(A) as a separate class of vacancies to be filled up in any 
succeeding year or years and such class of vacancies shall not be considered 
together with the vacancies of the year in which they are being filled up for 
determining the ceiling of fifty per cent, reservation on total number of 
vacancies of that year, 

(5) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any law which provides 
that the incumbent of an office in connection with the affairs of any religious 
or denominational institution or any member of the governing body thereof 


shall be a person professing a particular religion or belonging to a particular 
denomination. 


17. Abolition of Untouchability, ” 
Practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement of any disability rising out 
of “Untouchability” shall be an offen i 

18. Abolition of Titles. 
distinction, shall be confe 

(2) No citizen of India 


shall accept any title from any foreign State. 
(3) No person who is n 


ot a citizen of India shall, while he holds any office 
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of profit or trust under the State, accept without the consent of the President 
any title from any foreign State. 

(4) No person holding any office of profit or trust under the State shall, 
without the consent of the President, accept any present, emolument, or office 
of any kind from or under any foreign State. 


Right to Freedom 


19, Protection of Certain Rights Regarding Freedom of Speech, etc. (1) All 
citizens shall have the right— 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression; 

(b) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or unions; 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of India; 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the territory of India; and 

(g) to practise any profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade or 

business. 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation of any 
existing law, or prevent the State from making any law, in so far as such law 
imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right conferred by the 
said sub-clause in the interests of the Sovereignty and integrity of India, the 
security of the State, friendly relations with Foreign States, public order, 
decency or morality, or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or 
incitement to an offence. 

(3) Nothing in sub-clause (b) of the said clause shall affect the operation of 
any existing law in so far as it imposes, or prevents the State from making any 
law imposing, in the interests of the sovereignty and integrity of India or 
public order, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right conferred by 
the said sub-clause. 

(4) Nothing in sub-clause (c) of the said clause shall affect the operation of 
any existing law in so far as it imposes, or prevents the State from making any 
law imposing, in the interests of the Sovereignty and integrity of India or 
public order or morality, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of the right 
conferred by the said sub-clause, 

(5) Nothing in sub-clauses (d) and (e) of the said clause shall affect the 
operation of any existing law in so far as it imposes, or prevents the State 
from making any law imposing, reasonable restrictions on the exercise of 
any of the rights conferred by the said sub-clauses either in the interests of 
the general public or for the protection of the interests of any Scheduled 
Tribe, 

(6) Nothing in sub-clause (g) of the said clause shall affect the operation 
of any existing law in so far as it imposes, or prevents the State from making 
any law imposing, in the interests of the general public, reasonable restrictions 
on the exercise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause, and, in particular, 
nothing in the said sub-clause shall affect the operation of any existing law 
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in so far as it relates to, or prevents the State from making any law relating 
to,— 

(i) the professional or technical qualifications necessary for practising 
any profession or carrying on any occupation, trade or business, 
or 

(ii) the carrying on by the State, or by a corporation owned or controlled 
by the State, of any trade, business, industry or service, whether to 
the exclusion, complete or partial, of citizens or otherwise. 

20. Protection in Respect of Conviction for Offences. 

(1) No person shall be convicted of any offence except for violation of a 
law in force at the time of the commission of the act charged as an offence, 
nor be subjected to a penalty greater than that which might have been inflicted 
under the law in force at the time of the commission of the offence. 

(2) No person shall be prosecuted and punished for the same offence more 
than once. 

(3) No person accused of any offence shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself. 

21. Protection of Life and Personal Liberty. No person shall be deprived of 
his life or personal liberty except according to procedure established by law. 

21A. Right to Education. The State shall provide free and compulsory 
education to all children of the age of six to fourteen years in such manner as 
the State may, by law, determine. 

22. Protection Against Arrest and Detention in Certain Cases. (1) No 
person who is arrested shall be detained in custody without being informed, 
as soon as may be, of the grounds for such arrest nor shall he be denied the 
right to consult, and to be defended by, a legal practitioner of his choice. 

(2) Every person who is arrested and detained in custody shall be produced 
before the nearest magistrate within a period of twenty-four hours of such 
arrest excluding the time necessary for the journey from the place of arrest to 
the court of the magistrate and no such person shall be detained in custody 
beyond the said period without the authority of a magistrate. 

(3) Nothing in clauses: (1) and (2) shall apply— 

(a) to any person who for the time being is an enemy alien; or 

(b) to any person who is arrested or detained under any law providing for 
preventive detention. 

(4) No law providing for preventive detention shall authorise the detention 

of a person for a longer period than three months unless— 

(a) an Advisory Board consisting of persons who are, or have been, or 
are qualified to be appointed as, Judges of a High Court has reported 
before the expiration of the said period of three months that there is 
in its opinion sufficient cause for such detention: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-clause shall authorise the detention of 

any person beyond the maximum period prescribed by any law made by 
Parliament under sub-clause (b) of clause (7); or 
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(b) such person is detained in accordance with the provisions of any law 
made by Parliament under sub-clauses (a) and (b) of clause (7). 

(5) When any person is detained in pursuance of an order made under any 
law providing for preventive detention, the authority making the order shall, 
as soon as may be, communicate to such person the grounds on which the 
order has been made and shall afford him the earliest opportunity of making a 
representation against the order. 

(6) Nothing in clause (5) shall require the authority making any such order 
as is referred to in that clause to disclose facts which such authority considers 
to be against the public interest to disclose. 

(7) Parliament may by law prescribe— 

(a) the circumstances under which, and the class or classes of cases in 
which, a person may be detained for a period longer than three months 
under any law providing for preventive detention without obtaining 
the opinion of an Advisory Board in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-clause (a) of clause (4); 

(b) the maximum period for which any person may in any class or classes 
of cases be detained under any law providing for preventive detention; 
and 

(c) the procedure to be followed by an Advisory Board in an inquiry 
under sub-clause (a) of clause (4). 


Right against Exploitation 


23. Prohibition of traffic in Human beings and Forced Labour. (1) Traffic 
in human beings and beggar and other similar forms of forced labour are 
prohibited and any contravention of this provision shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law. 

(2) Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from imposing compulsory 
service for public purposes, and in imposing such service the State shall not 
make any discrimination on grounds only of religion, race, caste or class or 
any of them. 

24. Prohibition of Employment of Children in Factories, etc. No child below 
the age of fourteen years shall be employed to work in any factory or mine or 
engaged in any other hazardous employment. 


Right to Freedom of Religion 


25, Freedom of Conscience and Free Profession, Practice and 
Propagation of Religion. (1) Subject to public order, morality and health 
and to the other provisions of this Part, all persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely to profess, practise and propagate 
religion. 

(2) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any existing law or 
prevent the State from making any law— 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, political or other 

secular activity which may be associated with religious practice; 
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(b) providing for social welfare and reform or the throwing open of Hindu 
religious institutions of a public character to all classes and sections 
of Hindus. 

Explanation I. The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall be deemed to be 

included in the profession of the Sikh religion. 

Explanation II. In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the reference to Hindus 
shall be construed as including a reference to persons professing the Sikh, 
Jaina or Buddhist religion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly. 

26. Freedom to Manage Religious Affairs. Subject to public order, morality 
and health, every religious denomination or any section thereof shall have the 
right— 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for religious and charitable 

purposes; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in matters of religion; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and immovable property; and 

(d) to administer such property in accordance with law. 

27. Freedom as to Payment of Taxes for Promotion of any Particular 
Religion. No person shall be compelled to pay any taxes, the proceeds of 
which are specifically appropriated in payment of expenses for the 
promotion or maintenance of any particular religion or religious 
denomination. 

28. Freedom as to Attendance at Religious Instruction or Religious 
Worship in Certain Educational Institutions. (1) No religious instruction 
shall be provided in any educational institution wholly maintained out of 
State funds. 

(2) Nothing in clause; (1) shall apply to an educational institution which is 
administered by the State but has been established under any endowment or 
trust which requires that religious instruction shall be imparted in such 
institution. 

(3) No person attending any educational institution recognised by the State 
or receiving aid out of State funds shall be required to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in such institution or to attend any religious 
worship that may be conducted in such institution or in any premises attached 
thereto unless such person or, if such person is a minor, his guardian has 
given his consent thereto. 


Cultural and Educational Rights 

29. Protection of Interests of Minorities. (1) Any section of the citizens 
residing in the territory of India or any part thereof having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own shall have the right to conserve the same. 

(2) No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational institution 
maintained by the State or receiving aid out of State funds on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, language or any of them. 
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30. Right of Minorities to Establish and Administer Educational Institutions. 
(1) All minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational institutions of their choice. 

(1A) In making any law providing for the compulsory acquisition of 
any property of any educational institution established and administered 
by a minority, referred to in clause (1), the State shall ensure that the amount 
fixed by or determined under such law for the acquisition of such property 
is such as would not restrict or abrogate the right guaranteed under that 
clause. 

(2) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institution on the ground that it is under 
the management of a minority, whether based on religion or language. 

31. Compulsory Acquisition of Property. [Rep. by the Constitution (Forty- 
fourth Amendment) Act, 1978, sec. 6 (w.e.f. 20-6-1979)]. 

31A. Saving of Laws Providing for Acquisition of Estates, etc. 
(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in Article 13, no law providing for— 

(a) the acquisition by the State of any estate or of any rights therein or 

the extinguishment or modification of any such rights, or 

(b) the taking over of the management of any property by the State for a 

limited period either in the public interest or in order to secure the 
proper management of the property, or 

(c) the amalgamation of two or more corporations either in the public 

interest or in order to secure the proper management of any of the 
corporations, or 

(d) the extinguishment or modification of any rights of managing 
agents, secretaries and treasurers, managing directors, directors 
or managers of corporations, or of any voting rights of shareholders 
thereof, or 
the extinguishment or modification of any rights accruing by virtue 
of any agreement, lease or licence for the purpose of searching 
for, or winning, any mineral or mineral oil, or the premature 
termination or cancellation of any such agreement, lease or licence, 
shall be deemed to be void on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with, or takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred by 
Article 14 or Article 19. 


(e 


~< 


Right to Constitutional Remedies 


32. Remedies for Enforcement of Rights Conferred by this Part. (1) The 
right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate proceedings for the 
enforcement of the rights conferred by this Part is guaranteed. 

(2) The Supreme Court shall have power to issue directions or orders or 
writs, including writs in the nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, 
quo warranto and certiorari, whichever may be appropriate, for the 
enforcement of any of the rights conferred by this Part. 
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(3) Without prejudice to the powers conferred on the Supreme Court by 
clauses (1) and (2), Parliament may by law empower any other court to exercise 
within the local limits of its jurisdiction all or any of the powers exercisable 
by the Supreme Court under clause (2). 

(4) The right guaranteed by this article shall not be suspended except as 
otherwise provided for by this Constitution. 

33. Power of Parliament to Modify the Rights Conferred by this Part in 
Ttheir Application to Forces, etc. Parliament may, by law, determine to what 
extent any of the rights conferred by this Part shall, in their application to— 

(a) the members of the Armed Forces; or 

(b) the members of the Forces charged with the maintenance of public 

order; or 

(c) persons employed in any bureau or other organisation established by 

the State for purposes of intelligence or counter intelligence; or 

(d) persons employed in, or in connection with, the telecommunication 

systems set up for the purposes of any Force, bureau or organisation 
referred to in clauses (a) to (c), be restricted or abrogated so as to 
ensure the proper discharge of their duties and the maintenance of 
discipline among them. 

34. Restriction on Rights Conferred by this Part While Martial Law is in 
Force in Any Area. Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of 
this Part, Parliament may by law indemnify any person in the service of the 
Union or of a State or any other person in respect of any act done by him in 
connection with the maintenance or restoration of order in any area within the 
territory of India where martial law was in force or validate any sentence 
passed, punishment inflicted, forfeiture ordered or other act done under martial 
law in such area. 

35. Legislation to give effect to the provisions of this Part. Notwithstanding 
anything in this Constitution,— 

(a) Parliament shall have, and the Legislature of a State shall not have, 
power to make laws— 

(i) with respect to any of the matters which under clause (3) of Article 
16, clause (3) of Article 32, Article 33 and Article 34 may be provided 
for by law made by Parliament; and 

(ii) for prescribing punishment for those acts which are declared to be 
offences under this Part, and Parliament shall, as soon as may be 
after the commencement of this Constitution, make laws for 
prescribing punishment for the acts referred to in sub-clause (ii); 

(b) Any law in force immediately before the commencement of this 
Constitution in the territory of India with respect to any of the matters referred 
to in sub-clause (i) of clause (a) or providing for punishment for any act referred 
to in sub-clause (ii) of that clause shall, subject to the terms thereof and to any 
adaptations and modifications that may be made therein under Article 372, 
continue in force until altered or repealed or amended by Parliament. 
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17.8 CONSTITUTION OF INDIA AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Constitution of India incorporates the fundamental values as contained 
in the UN Declaration of Human Rights. There are several Articles in Part III 
of the Constitution entitled ‘Fundamental Rights’ which are quite parallel to 
the Declaration. Likewise Part IV ‘Directive Principles of State Policy’ contains 
several provisions similar to human rights. 

Article 14 of the Constitution provides: ‘The State shall not deny to any 
person equality before law.” This provision reflects the spirit of Article 2 of 
the UN Declaration of Human Rights. Article 19 of our Constitution gives 
every Indian the right to move freely, settle and reside in any part of India. 
This is commensurate with the Article 13 of the Declaration which provides 
for freedom of movement and residence. 

Other provisions in our Constitution which are parallel to the Declaration 
of Human Rights include Right of Freedom of Worship and Propagation of 
Religion (Article 25), Right of Conservation of One’s Language and Culture 
(Article 29); Right of Equal pay for Equal Work for both Men and Women 
(Article 39) and Right to have Free and Compulsory Education up to the age 
of 14 (Article 21A). 


17.9 FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION WHICH 
ARE BY AND LARGE, PARALLEL TO UN DECLARATION OF 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
UN Declaration of Human Rights Indian Constitution 
and Fundamental 
Rights 
Article 1 Right to freedom Article 19 
Article 2 Freedom from discrimination Article 15 
Article 3 Right to life, liberty and security of Article 21 
persons 
Article 5 Freedom from torture or degrading Article 23 
treatment 
Article 6, 7 Equality before law Article 14 
Article 8 Right to remedy through a competent Article 32 
tribunal 
Article 9 Freedom from arbitrary arrest Article 22 
Article 13 Right to freedom of movement and Article 19 (d and e) 
residence 
Article 18 Freedom of belief and religion Article 25 
Article 19 Freedom of opinion and information Article 19 (a) 
Article 20 Right to peaceful assembly and Article 19 (b) 
association 
Article 26 Right to education Article 21 (a) 
Article 30 Freedom from State or other interference Article 32 


in any of the above rights 
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Human Rights Education at Secondary Level: 
Curriculum and Activities 


18.1 SIGNIFICANCE AND MEANING OF PROMOTING 
HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 

The United Nations considers education as the key to development, as a 
fundamental human right and as a prime means in the promotion of human 
rights. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights Article 26.2 states 
“Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace.” 

In the words of the General Assembly resolution establishing the Decade 
of Human Rights Education, human rights education is intended to be “a life- 
long process by which people at all levels of development and in all strata of 
society learn respect for the dignity of others and the means of ensuring that 
respect in all societies.” In this sense, human rights education significantly 
contributes to promoting equality and sustainable development, preventing 
conflict and human rights violations and enhancing participation and 
democratic processes, with a view to developing societies in which all human 
rights of all are valued and respected. 

According to UNESCO Director-General Koichiro Matsuura, “Human 
rights education is indispensable for every individual to fully enjoy and claim 
a life of security and dignity. It is indispensable for public officials to give 
effect to human rights commitments by the State. Finally, it is indispensable 
for the entire society to develop and nurture a human rights culture as a 
prerequisite of harmonious and peaceful development.” 

Human rights education aims at teaching skills, offering knowledge and 
shaping attitudes, that advance a universal culture of human rights. While 
human rights education is a global issue, it is effective primarily at the national 
level and local levels. It is through human rights education that the standards 
established in international human rights law take root in the everyday life of 
individuals and the local culture of nations. The 1993 Vienna Conference — 

a landmark in human rights education confirmed that human rights education, 
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training and public information were essential for fostering mutual 
understanding, tolerance and peace among communities. 

Human rights education implies that education which enables an individual 
to understand his rights. 


18.2 IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 


Important aspects of human rights are given below: 

© Learning about human rights as an important element of the 
preparation of all young people for life in a democracy, 

© The historical struggle for human rights to be a topic in curriculum, 

© The teaching of human rights has to face the problem of the re- 
emergence of racist attitudes and has to teach the recognition and 
acceptance of differences, 

e Human rights education to take into account the international 
dimension of the problem, 

e Human rights education may have to face the problem of the 
ideological and political dimension of the human rights debate, 

e Human rights education focuses on instances of progress in the 
protection of human rights in order to avoid the feeling of 
discouragement when confronted with the violations of human rights. 


18.3 BRIEF HISTORY OF HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 


In 1974 the General Conference of UNESCO adopted the 
“Recommendation concerning Education for International Understanding, 
Cooperation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms” that has gained very large acceptance and has inspired 
teachers, students and educational authorities as well as peace and human 
rights activists, individuals and associations, all over the world in their work, 
In 1978 and 1987 UNESCO held international congresses on human rights 
teaching, information and documentation in Vienna and Malta resulting in 
long-term actions of the Organisation. In March 1993 the third Congress in 
their series was organised in Montreal, Canada, where a World Plan of Action 
on Education for Human Rights and Democracy was adopted as a common 
strategy of all those committed to these aims. The United Nations World 
Conference on Human Rights (Vienna, June 1993) commended as the basis 
for relevant actions in the future. 

In 1994, the United Nations Decade (1995-2004) was proclaimed. 

In April 2004, the Commission on Human Rights adopted resolution 2004/ 
71 in which it took note of the need to continue a global framework for human 
rights education beyond the Decade. 


18.4 THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 


1. To teach about human rights, i.e., to inform people of their rights. 
2. To teach for human rights, i.e., to learn how to implement and to 
defend human rights. 
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3. To teach in human rights, i.e., to learn within an environment and 
climate which would reflect a concern for the ideals and practices of 
human rights. 


How to Implement and Defend Human Rights 


v 


Teach for Human Rights 


Teach about Their Rights 


N 


Teach in Human rights 
Learning in an Appropriate School 
Environment that Reflects Concern for Human Rights 


^ 


Information about Their Human Rights 


Fig. 18.1: Dimensions of Human Rights Education 


Most Important 
Attitude and Vales More Important 
Knowledge Important 


Fig. 18.2: Hierarchy of Objectives of Human Rights Education 
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Fig. 18.3: Tree Showing Dimensions or Branches or Human Rights Education 


Formal Classroom Teaching Activity Oriented Methods 


like 
e Nature of Peace Treaties 
e UN Charter 
e Human Rights laws and legal 
implications 


Oral Exposition 


Problem Solving 
Techniques 


Human Rights Education 


Fig. 18.4: A Overall View—A Theoretical Framwork of Human Rights Teaching 
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18.5 AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND EDUCATION 
Education for Human Rights should aim at imparting knowledge, 
inculcating right attitudes and values and developing the skills of the students. 


A. Knowledge Concepts (i) Historical development 
(ii) Infringements/violations of 
Human Rights in one’s own and 
other countries 
(iii) Concept and scope of Human 
Rights 


(iv) Problems of under-developed/ 
developed countries on Human 
Rights, their obligations and 
responsibilities 
Understanding of (i) Understanding of the 
development environment and Human rights 
process over a period of time 
(ii) International understanding and 
the cultural heritage of humanity 
(iii) The United Nations System 
(iv) Universality of Human Rights 


B. Attitudes and Attitudes Attitude formation is more 
Values important than knowledge 
acquisition. It includes: 
(i) Self-respect 


(ii) Respect of others 

(iii) Commitment to peace and 
justice 

Values Procedural values are considered 

to be more important than social 
attitudes. These include: 

(i) Fairness and respect for truth 

(ii) Tolerance, freedom and open 


mindless 
C. Skills Intellectual skills Problem solving, critical 
thinking and communicative 
competence 
Action skills To be able to participate and 
communicate in human rights 
concerns 


Knowledge 
(1) Historical Background. Students should know the major “sign posts” 
in the development of human rights. Significant examples in history of the 
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denial of rights should be studied (e.g., political domination, slavery 
persecution of the Jews, etc.) 

(2) Infringements of Human Rights within one’s Own Country. Students 
should appreciate that no country has a clean reputation. The observance of 
human rights is a matter of degree. Some ways in which violations of human 
rights are monitored, for example by the Indian National Commission for 
Human Rights, should be dealt with. 

(3) Violations of Human Rights in Other Countries. Students should be 
made aware of all kinds of inequalities and injustices including the results of 
gender bias and racism. 

(4) Knowing about Other People and Groups. Students should develop the 
ability to approach people of different backgrounds confidently and without 
arrogance. 

(5) Equality of People. Students should develop an understanding of 
the principles of democracy and equality which underli a belief in the 
equality of all peoples, and the right of all people to life, freedom and self- 
determination. 

(6) Maintenance of Peace. Students should develop an understanding of 
the nature of negative and positive peace, of different types of war and their 
causes and effects, of the importance of cultural, economic and political relation 
between countries, and, of the importance of international law and collective 
security in maintaining peace. 

(7) Understanding of Rights. Students should develop an understanding of 
their rights or responsibilities as citizens of local, national and global 
communities and of the need to eliminate discrimination and other threats to 
human rights from various sources. 

(8) Development. Students should develop an understanding of the need 
for balance between economic growth and social development in the interests 
of the sustainable development and the overcoming of poverty and social 
justice. They should learn about forms, approaches and stages of development 
and causes of poverty. 

(9) Environment. Students should be familiarised with the significance of 
ecological balance, effects of environmental degradation and destruction, and 
the need to balance economic growth and conservation through a process of 
sustainable development. 

(10) Understanding of the International Cultural Heritage. Students 
should develop an understanding of cultural diversities as well as universality 
of human culture which give quality to life and contribute to world 
cooperation and peace. 

(11) The United System. Students should develop an understanding of the 
roles of the United Nations, its efforts to protect human rights and to solve 
international problems. 

(12) Universality of Human Rights. Students should understand the concept 
of universality of human rights. 
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Attitudes and Values 

More importance should be given to attitude formation than knowledge 
acquisition. 

(1) Respect. In order to give due respect to other students, students should 
RAR pet for ripe iy Students should have respect for others 
especially for those with cultural, family and national b i 
from their own. ME AEREE 

(2) Ecological Concern. Students should have respect also for th 

: e natu 
ropes and the overall place which they hold in the web of AA 
they should have a sense of responsibility for both ; i 
tary Takis ty the local and global 

(3) Commitment to Peace and Justice. Students should val i 
a dis and poeth Pringinies and processes and should be en H 

or a more just and peaceful world at interpersonal, i i 
and international levels. RA daea naian naona] 
(4) Open-mindedness. Students should be willin i 
! a g to approach d 
sources of information, people and events with a critical ain, sr 
ul Lama is hoes snip able to imagine sensitively the viewpoints 
e, particu those belongi 
and nations other than their own. «i a ees 
(6) Solidarity. Students should develop a ine i i 
; genuine interest in and 
commitment to common concerns and the search i 
beginning at the local level, aana ta jjrobiems, 
(1) Toleration. Students should be aware of their own prejudi 
4 ; n prejudices and 
develop attitudes of toleration, mutual understandin 
pi g and respect among all 


Skills 


(1) Critical Thinking. Students should be able to approach issues with an 
open and critical mind and be willing to change their opinions in the face of 
new evidence and rational argument. They should be able to recognise and 
challenge bias, indoctrination and propaganda. Bio 

(2) Multi-disciplinary. Students should be able to us i-discipli 
approach to solving problems. h irama tpn n apat 

(3) Cooperation. Students should be able to a i 

i ppreciate the value of 
cooperating on shared tasks and be able to work cooperatively with wwe 
individuals and groups in order to achieve a common goal 

(4) Imagination. Students should be able to develop images of what a better 
world might look like, not only in their own communities but also in other 

communities and in the world as a whole. 

(5) Assertiveness. Students should be able to communicate clearly and 
assertively with others, avoiding aggression, which denies the rights of others 
and avoiding passivity which denies their own rights. 
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(6) Controversial Thinking. Students should study controversial issues 
using a critical analysis of all points of view and avoiding dogma and values 
relativism. In evaluating alternative viewpoints and evidence, they should 
exercise and develop thinking skills and clarify their own values and opinions. 

(7) Conflict Solution. Students should be able to analyse different conflicts 
in an objective and systematic way and be able to suggest a range of solutions 
to them. Where appropriate, they should be able to implement solutions 
themselves. 

(8) Tolerance for Ambiguity. Students should develop a capacity to realise 
that not all problems can be immediately solved while simultaneously being 
optimistic about their eventual solution. 

(9) Participation, Students should be developing an ability to influence 
and participate in decision-making within their local community, and also at 
national, regional and international levels. 

(10) Communicative Competence. Students should be able to communicate 
in at least one language other than their own to facilitate their contact with 
people of other countries and their understanding of other cultures. 


18.6 CURRICULUM OF HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 


Curriculum should include the following elements: 

Main Concepts Associated with Human Rights —Different Human Rights 
Manifestations and Phenomena 

Dimensions of Human Rights—Discrimination, Violence, etc. 
Perspectives and Levels of Human Rights—Individual Rights 

Role of UNO and Its Agencies in the Promotion of Human Rights 
Mechanism for checking violation of human rights 

National Human Rights Commission 

Rights of Deprived Sections and Their Safeguards 

Constitutional Provisions Relating to Human Rights. 


WPM AAR WP = 


1. Inclusion of Main Concepts Associated with Human Rights 
Rights 

. Children’s Rights 

. Civic Rights (and sometimes Civil Rights, Civil Liberties) 
. Cultural Rights 

. Economic Rights 

Human Rights 

. Legal Rights 

. Minority Rights 

. Natural Rights 

Political Rights (often linked as Civil and Political Rights) 
Social Rights (often linked as Economic and Social Rights). 
Welfare Rights 

Women's Rights 


RP=Swewerauaevn-= 
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2. Manifestations and Phenomena 
1. Discrimination 

2. Conflict 

3. Environmental protection 

4. Equality (and equality of treatment) 

5. Fairness 

6. Freedom (freedom to and freedom from) 

7. Genocide 

8. Injustice 

9. Justice 

10. Oppression 

11. Peace 

12. Self-determination 

13. Toleration 

14. Welfare 

15. Violence (and Structural Violence). 


3. Dimensions of Human Rights 


Liberty Security 


Economic - 
Social - 
Cultural 


Work, just 
remuneration, 
reasonable 
standard of 
living, social 


Political-Legal 


Slavery, exile, 
arbitrary, 
arrest, 
retroactive 
laws, 
punishment 


Speech, 
assembly, 
participation 
in 


Discrimination | Nationality, 
according to _| religion, 
race, religion, | marriage, 
sex movement, 
privacy, 
property 


Individual | Preservation 


dignity, rest 
and leisure, 


of personality, 
enjoyment of 
cultural life 


Discrimination | Existence 
self- 
determination 


Against 
genocide 
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4. Perspectives and Levels of Human Rights 


Individual 
rights 


© Rights are possessed by individuals 

® Rights are opposed to the state 

© Rights are enforced through individuals’ claims 
against the state 

© Rights are observed through the absence of 

interference by individuals and institutions, 


Social and 
collective 
rights 


@ Rights are held by groups or classes 

© Rights are defined and activated through the state 

© Rights are enforced through administrative action 

© Rights are achieved through actions by institutions 
and the state. 


European 
rights 


@ Continuous development of rules for communal life 
which reflect and encourage a gradual convergence of 

9 Rational laws 

@ Phe European Court of Human Rights 

e The European Convention on Human Rights 

e@ The Case Law of the European Commission. 


International 
rights 


Human Rights violations as a result of the political 
and economic relationship between the First and the 
Third World and the Western and Eastern hemisphere. 


@ Idea of an indivisible world 

© Consciousness of the “interlocking-crises” 

© Idea of the unity of humankind 

® Rights must be extended to all human beings and all 
human groups and peoples. 


Global rights 


Source: P. Weinbrenner, Prof., University of Bialefeld, Germany. 


18.7 MAIN ENTRIES ON CURRICULUM IN THE ‘ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS’ (1989) 


Abortion Death Threats 
Affirmative Action Debt Bondage 
Aggression Derogation 
Amnesty Laws Domestic Violence 
Apartheid Drug Abuse 
Armed Conflict Education 
Assembly and Association Environment 
Bonded Labour Equality 
Centre for Human Rights Food 
Chemical Weapons Forced Labour 
Conscientious Objection to Military Foreign Dept. 
Service Freedom of Information 
Constitutional Councils General Assembly 


Council of Europe Genocide 
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Health 

Holy See 

Homelessness 

Hostages 

Illiteracy 

International Bill of Rights 
International Court of Justice 
International Labour Organisation 
Judiciary 

League of Nations 

Legal Aid 

Mentally Ill Persons 

Migrant Workers 

Nationality 

OAS 

OAU 

Permanent Court of Arbitration 
Persons Born out of Wedlock 
Political Rights 

Poverty 

Privacy 

Property 

Public Emergency 

Refugees 

Remedy 

Right to Development 

Right to Leave any Country, including 
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One’s Own, and to Return to One’s 
Own Country 

Right to Life 

Right to Organise 

Science and Technology 
Self-Determination 

Shelter 

Social Security 

Standard of Living 

State of Emergency 

Thought, Conscience and Religion 
Torture 

Transsexualism 

UNESCO 

UNICEF 

UN-Charter 

UN—Development Fund for Women 
UN—Environment Programme 
UN—High Commissioner for Refugees 
UN—Institute for Training and 
Research 

UN- University 

Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 

World Food Council 

World Health Organisation 

World Intellectual Property Right. 


18.8 HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION AS THE CORE 
OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Human rights as the core of the school curriculum is illustrated in Fig. 18.5 


Fig. 18.5: Human Rights Education as the Core of the School Curriculum 
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18.9 TEXTBOOKS ON HUMAN RIGHTS RESEARCH 
Major contents of the textbooks should cover are illustrated in Fig. 18.6 


include the topics present the Human Rights 
on recognition of declarations as well as 
"The rights of others" the processes 


cover the oa ahaa a promote 
international Textbooks on Human understanding and 


dimension of Rights should universality of Human Rights 


Human Rights SS that led to their formation 
violations 


inform about reveal the responsibilities 
institutions of the citizens and 
and organisations realisation of 
protecting Human Rights 
Human Rights 


Fig. 18.6: Textbooks on Human Rights 


18.10 GENERAL METHODS AND ACTIVITIES OF 
TEACHING HUMAN RIGHTS 


Important methods of teaching human rights are: 


1. Promotion of Cooperative Practices 


The process of teaching and learning should promote cooperative practices 
between teachers and students and among students in the classroom. 


2. Active Methods 


Teaching and learning methods which are active and process-based should 
be used to involve students in the investigation of issues and concerns and 
formulation of solution, 


3. Learning Needs and Interests of Students 


Content organisation and teaching methods to be matched to different 
learning needs and interests of students of different ages and abilities. 


4. Oral Exposition 


The students to be helped to acquire and develop a language for discussion 
of human rights issues and to master the concepts associated with Human Rights. 


5. Questioning 


Questions should be used as an invitation to students to express their views 
on an issue to pose questions, and to exchange views with each other, to 
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encourage students to consider sympathetically views which they themselves 
do not hold, to express their opinions openly and clearly and to pose questions 
which invite further exploration of an issue. 


18.11 SPECIAL METHODS AND ACTIVITIES OF 
TEACHING HUMAN RIGHTS 
. Frontal teaching 
. Discussions 
. Drama and Role-Play 
. Practical activities—organisation of adult education centres, 
community service etc. 
. Projects 
. Workshops 
. Visits to orphanages, old age homes 
. Organising human rights days 
. Collecting documents on human rights 
. Displaying human rights materials on bulletin boards 
. Organising debates. 


wn 


KK OCD OANDY 


— pme 


Methodology 


General Learning 
conditions and climate of 
the school 


Syllabus and teaching 
material including books 


Curriculum 
(i) Objectives 
(ii) Contents 
(Subject Matter) 
(iii) Methods of teaching 


Development of the Pupils 
According to 3A's-age, ability and aptitude. 


Fig. 18.7: Contents and Methodology of Teaching Human Rights 


18.12: OBSTACLES TO HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 
/gnorance of historical processes which shape and change one’s awareness 
of human rights, 
Incompetence as far as the citizens’ chances of and the responsibilities for 
the protection of human rights are concerned. 
Indifference arising from such incompetence and the feeling of 
powerfulness. 
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Imbalance in the perception of human rights violations and implementation. 

Instrumentalisation of human rights as a means of legitimising power 
interests. 

Intolerance through fear, the lack of self-esteem and improper and 
inadequate readiness. 


18.13 UNITED NATIONS DECADE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
EDUCATION (1995-2004) 

By Resolution 1994/51, the Commission on Human Rights requested that 
the General Assembly proclaim a ten-year period starting form 1 January 
1995 as a decade for human rights education. By its Resolution 49/184, adopted 
on 21 December 1994, the United Nations General Assembly proclaimed the 
ten-year period beginning on 1 January 1995 the United Nations Decade for 
Human Rights Education. 

The objectives of the Decade (1995-2004) have been spelled out in the 
Plan of Action. These include: 

1. The assessment of needs and the formulation of effective strategies 
for the furtherance of human right education at all school levels, in 
vocational training and formal as well as non-formal learning. 

2. The building and strengthening of programmes and capacities for 
human rights education at the international, regional, national and 
local levels. 

3. The coordinated development of human rights education materials. 

4. The strengthening of the role and capacity of the mass media in the 
furtherance of human rights education. 

5. The global dissemination of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in the maximum possible number of languages and in other 
forms appropriate for various levels of literacy and for the disabled. 

The General Assembly appealed to all governments ‘to contribute to the 
implementation of the Plan of Action and to step up their efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy and to direct education towards the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’ and urged governmental and non-governmental 
educational agencies to intensify their efforts to establish and implement 
programmes of human rights education, in particular by preparing and 
implementing national plans in this field. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights was requested 
to coordinate the implementation of the Plan of Action. The Centre for Human 
Rights of the Secretariat (In 1997, the Centre was merged with the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Human Rights), and the Commission on Human 
Rights in cooperation with Member States, human treaty-monitoring bodies, 
other appropriate bodies and competent non-governmental organisations, were 
asked to support his efforts. Specialised Agencies and United Nations 
programmes were invited to contribute, within their respective spheres of 
competence, to the implementation of the Plan of Action. 
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The General Assembly called upon international, regional and national 
non-governmental organisations, in particular those concerned with women, 
labour, development and the environment, as well as all other social justice 
groups, human rights advocates, educators, religious organisations and the 
media, to increase their involvement in formal and non-formal education in 
human rights. 


18.14 SUGGESTIONS FOR STRENGTHENING PROGRAMMES FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS EDUCATION 
The United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, in its mid- 
term global evaluation of the progress made towards the achievements of the 
objectives of the United Nations Decade for Human Rights Education (1995- 
2004), submitted to the UN Secretary General made recommendations under 
the following heads: 

I. Overall Recommendations. These cover: (1) Human Rights 
Education: Concepts and Methods. (2) Content of Human Rights 
Education. (3) Programmes on Human Rights Education. 
(4) Evaluation, Research and Monitoring. (5) Mass Media and 
Freedom Information. (6) Resources. 

II. National Level Recommendations. 

III. Regional Level Recommendations. 
IV. International Level Recommendations. 


I. Overall Recommendations 


Set out below are overall recommendations directed at all principal actors 
and for implementation at all levels. 


Human Rights Education: Concepts and Methods 


(1) Value-oriented human rights education alone is insufficient. Human 
rights education should make reference to human rights instruments and 
mechanisms of protection, and to procedures for ensuring accountability. 

(2) Creative participatory teaching methods that are relevant to peoples’ 
lives should be used, and human rights should be introduced as a holistic 
framework. 

(3) Gender sensitivity should be emphasised in all educational activities. 

(4) An enabling environment for human rights educators (including the 
provision of information, training, facilities, equipment and protection from 
harassment) should be ensured. 

(5) Priority should be given to sustainable approaches (i.e., training of 
trainers, integration of human rights into all relevant training and education 
curricula ete.). 


Content of Human Rights Education 
Activities for human rights education should address the following issues: 
(1) Economic, social and cultural rights; 
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Q) 
6) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Good governance; 

Impunity, and international criminal tribunals to deal with crimes 
against humanity; 

Human rights defenders (and the related United Nations declaration), 
racism and discrimination. 

The link between development and human rights should be stressed. 
The universality and indivisibility-of human rights should be 
emphasised. 


Programmes on Human Rights Education 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Sufficient attention should be paid to ensure that the human rights 
education needs of children and young people, as well as of adults, 
are met. 
Interaction among children and youth belonging to different ethnic 
communities should be promoted. Human rights education should be 
fostered within and outside school curricula. 
Human rights education should be promoted in all educational 
initiatives aimed at adults. 
Human rights education efforts aimed at the following targets should 
be increased: 
(a) local government officials, community leaders (both secular and 
religious); 
(b) legal and paralegal service providers; 
(c) rural populations and illiterate people; 
(d) women and girls; 
(e) vulnerable groups, such as people with HIV/AIDS, people with 
disabilities, minorities and the elderly; 
(f) non-state actors, such as multinational corporations, trade and 
financial organisations (World Trade Organisation, World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund etc.). 


The utilisation of the United Nations Decade for Human Rights Education 
for mobilisation and the establishment of partnerships should be increased. 


Evaluation, Research and Monitoring 


Evaluation and studies and research of long-term impact should be undertaken 
in order to better understand which approaches work best and why, and in order 
to elaborate evaluation criteria. Every project on human rights education should 
incorporate the development of indicators to evaluate qualitative impac.. 


Mass Media and Freedom of Information 


a) 


Mass media strategies that would effectively promote human rights 
should be developed. Such strategies might include the following 
elements: 

(a) Media focus on human rights monitoring; 

(b) Increasing the use of the media by non-governmental organisations; 

(c) Training of media professionals on mechanisms for human rights 
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protection; 
(d) Involvement of the community of artists; 
(e) Use by the media, when appropriate, of techniques of social 
marketing. 
(2) Law reform policies and practices that improve access to information 
and strengthen mechanisms that facilitate the flow of information and 
freedom of the press and other media should be promoted and 
implemented more vigorously. Human rights education should focus 
on such law reform policies and practices. 
The possibilities offered by new information technologies in 
furthering human rights education should be better exploited, and 
access to such technologies should be increased. Existing 
programmes supporting the online development of projects on 
human rights education should be strengthened and new programmes 
implemented. 


G 


< 


Resources 


(1) Good practices for human rights education should be identified, 
compiled and disseminated. 

(2) Organisational capacity-building in human rights education should 
be fostered. 

(3) Funding for human rights education should be increased. 

(4) Research on issues related to human rights education should be 
enhanced in academic institutions and human rights institutes. 

(5) When appropriate, alliances with the business sector should be 
developed in support of human rights education. 


II. National Level 


(1) Governments should reaffirm the commitments and obligations that 
they have already made in respect of human rights education and accelerate 
their pace of implementation so as to realise significant achievements by the 
end of the Decade. 

(2) Governments should promote the development of national strategies 
for human rights education which are comprehensive (in terms of outreach), 
participatory (in terms of involvement of all relevant actors), effective (in 
terms of educational methodologies) and sustainable (over the long-term). 
Such strategies could be embodied in a national plan of action for human 
rights education. 

(3) Human rights education should be included as a component of national 
development plans and of other relevant national plans of action (general plans 
of action on human rights or those relating to women, children, minorities, 
indigenous peoples etc.). 

(4) All governmental and non-governmental actors recognise, in a spirit of 
mutual respect, each other's potential and capacities in furthering human rights 
education. Partnerships should be established where cooperation (rather than 
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co-option) is furthered. Maximum use should be made of existing programmes, 
materials and resources. 

(5) Systems for better coordination of effort and greater cooperation among 
the various governmental agencies should be developed. 

(6) Non-governmental organisations should develop and implement 
strategies to encourage Governments to fulfil their obligations to integrate 
human rights education into all forms and levels of education for children, 
youth and adults, and should monitor those strategies. 

(7) International resources and materials should be adapted to local linguistic 
and cultural contexts. 


III. Regional Level 

(1) Key regional human rights education organisations, institutions, agencies 
and networks should be supported (or, if necessary, established) to develop 
further the human rights education capacity within regions, including support 
for regional meetings, training of trainers, online networking, sharing of region- 
specific materials etc. 

(2) Region-specific programmes or coordination systems to maximise the 
participation of national entities (whether governmental or non-governmental) 
in programmes on human rights education should be developed. Such region- 
specific programmes can be linked to existing regional programmes supported 
by the United Nations. 

(3) Strategies should be developed for the wider distribution of materials 
on human rights education through regional networks. 

(4) Links should be established with regional mass media, social 
development and other groups to encourage the inclusion of human rights in 
their training programmes. 

(5) Existing regional intergovernmental organisations should be encouraged 
to integrate human rights education into their programmes and to allocate 
additional resources in that regard within the framework of the Decade. 

(6) Work with regional, education-related intergovernmental organisations 
should be enhanced in order to promote human rights education, 


IV. International Level 

(1) United Nations institutions should adopt a system-wide approach to 
the Decade. An effective coordination system should be developed and the 
role of the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights in such a 
system should be strengthened. 

(2) Effective human rights training should be undertaken for all United 
Nations staff. 

(3) Human rights education should be included in the agenda of the special 
session of the General Assembly on the follow-up to the World Summit for 
Children, 2001. 

(4) The Office of the High Commissioner, as requested by the General 
Assembly, should monitor the developments in human rights education that 
take place during the Decade. In this regard, Governments should provide 
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adequate means to enable the Office to fulfil that role. 

(5) UNESCO, through its network of national commissions, should play 
an active part in encouraging Governments to develop human rights curricula 
for formal education and to take steps to ensure that school environments are 
conducive to human rights education. 

(6) United Nations treaty bodies should emphasise the obligations of States 
parties with regard to human rights education by actively seeking detailed 
information during their review of the reports of State parties. Inadequacies in 
addressing priority target audiences should consistently be identified by treaty 
bodies as an area of concern. In addition, treaty bodies should perform a 
clearing-house role by sharing with Governments approaches and strategies 
that have proven successful elsewhere, and should keep the Office of the High 
Commissioner informed of major national developments in human rights 
education. 

(7) The capacity for human rights education of national presences of 
intergovernmental organisations (United Nations resident coordinators, field 
presences of the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights, United 
Nations information centres, national and local offices of United Nations 
agencies etc.) should be strengthened so that they can provide technical support 
to national and local activities for human rights education. 

(8) Intergovernmental organisations should facilitate collaboration between 
governmental institutions and non-governmental organisations at the national 
level. 

(9) Educational materials developed by international organisations should 
be made easily accessible, distributed free of charge and translated into local 
languages. 

(10) The potential support and contribution to human rights education by 
non-state actors, including the business community, as well as development, 
trade and financial organisations, should be explored. 


Conclusions 


(1) The right to human rights education has been reaffirmed in several 
international and regional human rights instruments. Adequate resources should 
be allocated by the responsible parties for the realisation of the right to human 
rights education. 

(2) Human rights education is also an important strategy for achieving 
several important ends, notably empowerment, participation, transparency, 
accountability, the prevention of conflict, conflict resolution, peace-making 
and peace-building, and the more effective protection and realisation of all 
human rights for all. 


19 
Enforcement of Human Rights 


19.1 CONCERN AND NECESSITY FOR ENFORCEMENT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

It is usually accepted that the sustainable achievement of the three agreed 
global priorities of peace, development and democracy cannot be achievement 
without enforcing human rights. 

Enforcement of human rights can assure the rights of political choice and 
association, of opinion and expression, and of culture, the freedom from fear 
and from all forms of discrimination and prejudice, freedom from want and 
the right to employment and well-being. 

Billions continue to live in poverty. There is huge disparity between the rich 
and the poor. There have been violent conflicts, increasingly ethnic in nature. 
Communities have been uprooted on account of violation of human nature. 

Millions have been forced to leave their place of residence. 

Political extremism and terrorism have targetted countless civilians. 

Unemployment, discrimination and social exclusion bedevil all societies. 


19.2 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR VIOLATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
1. Worst forms of imperialism dominated most of the world in the past. 
2. Landlordism compelled the tillers of the soil to lead the lives of serfs. 
3. The factory owners and the capitalists have exploited the workers. 
4. The Nazis persecuted lakhs of Jews. 

5. Crores of people had to lead miserable lives in concentration camps 
during Communist regime in the erstwhile USSR. 
6. South Africa practised ‘apartheid.’ 
7. In several African countries there have been crimes of genocide. 
8. Bonded labour still exists in several countries. 
9, Drug abuse has been assuming alarming propositions, 
10. Women have been suffering on account of gender bias. 
11. Children have been abused. 

To sum up, enforcement of human rights is needed for the dignity and 
development of not only of individuals but also of the nations. The objectives 
contained in the Preamble to the UN Charter — objectives of social progress, 
better standard of life etc., can only be achieved by enforcing human rights. 


19.3 UN AND ENFORCING HUMAN RIGHTS 
International Bill of Rights 
Following are the mechanisms of enforcing human rights: 
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International Bill of Human Rights 

Principal Human Rights Treaties 

Expansion of Human Rights Law 

Investigating Human Rights Violations and Protecting Human Rights 
Preventing Human Rights through Technical Staff 

Reforming National Laws 

Conventional Mechanisms 

United Nations Agencies Having Special Implementation Procedures 

Over the years, the UN has adopted several covenants declaration and 
instruments which are legally binding on the members and they are obliged to 
respect the procedures for their implementation. 

The Covenants elaborate the rights identified in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

The Covenants form part of the Bill of Human Rights. 

The United Nations strives to create a culture of human rights around the world. 

The broadest legally binding human rights agreements negotiated under 
UN auspices are the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

Both were adopted in 1966 and entered into force in 1976. They take the 
Universal Declaration a step further by making provisions legally binding. A 
majority of the world’s countries are parties to the two Conventions, thereby 
opening the door to international monitoring of their human rights practices. 

Along with the Universal Declaration, they comprise the International Bill 
of Rights. 

Consensus was reached in 1966, and the United Nations General Assembly 

adopted the Jnternational Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
and the /nternational Covenant on Civil and Political Rights that year. The 
preambles and articles 1, 2, 3 and 5 are virtually identical in both International 
Covenants. Both Preambles recognise that human rights derive from the 
inherent dignity of human beings, Article 1 of each Covenant affirms that all 
peoples have the right of self-determination and that by virtue of that right 
they are free to determine their political status and to pursue their economic, 
social and cultural development. Article 2, in both cases, reaffirms the principle 
of non-discrimination, echoing the Universal Declaration, while Article 3 
stresses that States should ensure the equal right of men and women to the 
enjoyment of all human rights, Article 5 of both Covenants echoes the final 
provision of the Universal Declaration, providing safeguards against the 
destruction or undue limitation of any human right or fundamental freedom. 
Two Optional Protocols elaborate certain provisions of the Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, one providing for complaints by individuals, the other 
advocating the abolition of the death penalty. 

When they entered into force in 1976, the two International Covenants 
made many of the provisions of the Universal Declaration effectively binding 
for States that ratified them. These two International Covenants, together with 
the Universal Declaration and the Optional Protocols, comprise the 
International Bill of Human Rights. 
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19.5 PRINCIPAL HUMAN RIGHTS TREATIES AND THE NUMBER OF 


STATE PARTIES TO THEM 
Treaty Year of Entry into Number 
Adoption Force of States 
Parties 
1. International Covenant on Civil and 1966 1976 151 
Political Rights (ICCPR) 
2. International Covenant on Economic, Social 1966 1976 148 
and Cultural Rights (ICESCR) 


3. Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 1979 1981 174 
of Discrimination against Women 
(CEDAW) 

4. Convention on the Rights of the Child 1989 1990 192 
(CRC) 


19.6 EXPANSION OF HUMAN RIGHTS LAW 


One of the greatest achievements of the United Nations is the creation of a 
comprehensive body of human rights legislation. For the first time in history, 
there exists a universal code of human rights — one to which all nations can 
subscribe and to which all people can aspire. 
Since 1948, some 80 human rights treaties and declarations have been 
negotiated at the United Nations. 
Some examples are: 
@ Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide (1948) 

© Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees (1961) 

@ International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (1965) 

@ Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (1979) 

e Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment (1984) 

© Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 

@ International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant 
Workers and Members of Their Families (1990) 

As observed by Kofi Annan, United Nations Secretary General, “Ever since 
its inception, the United Nations has worked to refine and define international 
jurisprudence affecting human rights. Human rights are now a permanent 
feature of United Nations work for peace and a crucial factor in international 
relations.” 


19.7 INVESTIGATING HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSES AND 
PROTECTING HUMAN RIGHTS 


Over the years, the United Nations has developed different methods to 
investigate human rights abuses and to press for remedial action. 
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Experts known as special rapporteurs or representatives gather facts, visit 
prisons, interview victims, and make recommendations on how to increase 
respect for human rights. 

They investigate situations in specific countries and conduct thematic studies 
on such issues as torture, religious intolerance, racism, the sale of children 
and violence against women. 

Each year they send thousands of urgent cables to Governments requesting 
the release of prisoners, the commutation of death sentences or other vital action. 

Working groups have been established to investigate such issues as 
involuntary disappearances and arbitrary detention. 

Their reports highlighting human rights violations help to mobilise 
international attention. 


19.8 PREVENTING ABUSES HUMAN RIGHTS THROUGH 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Human rights agreements depend on the cooperation of Governments and 
people. The United Nations offers technical assistance to Governments in the 
following areas to promote human rights: 


Reforming National Laws 
Supporting democratisation and advising on electoral procedures. 
Assisting in the drafting of national laws and preparation of national reports. 
Strengthening national and regional institutions, such as courts and school 
systems. 
Training criminal justice personnel — judges, lawyers, prosecutors and 
police. 


19.9 UNITED NATIONS HUMAN RIGHTS MONITORING MECHANISMS 

At the heart of the United Nations monitoring system are the two types of 
human rights monitoring mechanisms. The so-called conventional mechanisms 
refer to the specific committees formally established through the principal 
international human rights treaties. These “treaty bodies” monitor the 
implementation of the individual conventions by the States parties. 

Over the years, the United Nations has also developed an independent and 
ad-hoc system of fact-finding outside the treaty framework, which is referred 
to as extra-conventional mechanisms or “special procedures.” Independent 
experts report in their personal capacity as special rapporteurs or as members 
of working groups. 


Treaty Bodies (Conventional Mechanisms) 

Treaty bodies have been set up for the six core United Nations human 
rights treaties to monitor States parties’ efforts to implement the provisions of 
the international instruments. 

1. The Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination (CERD) 
monitors the implementation of the International Convention on the 
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Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. Composed of 18 
independent experts, the Committee began its work when the Convention 
entered into force in 1969 and is the oldest treaty body. 

2. The Human Rights Committee (HRC) monitors the implementation of 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Composed of 18 
independent experts of recognised competence in the field of human rights, 
the Committee was established when the Covenant entered into force in 1976. 
The First Optional Protocol, which entered into force together with the 
Covenant, authorises the Committee to consider also allegations from 
individuals concerning violations of their civil and political rights. The 
Committee is also concerned with the Second Optional Protocol on the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

3. The Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW), composed of 23 independent experts, has monitored the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women 
since 1981. 

4. The Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (CESCR) 
monitors the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
Composed of 18 internationally recognised independent experts in the relevant 
fields, the Committee was established by the Economic and Social Council in 
1985, nine years after the Covenant entered into force. Unlike the other 
committees, whose members are elected by the States parties to the respective 
convention and report to the General Assembly, the members of the Committee 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights are elected by ECOSOC, to which 
they report. 

5. The Committee Against Torture (CAT) monitors the Convention against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment. 
Composed of 10 independent experts, the Committee was established in 1987. 

6. The Committee on the Rights of the Child (CRC), composed of 10 
independent experts, has monitored the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
since 1991. 

The Committees may call upon Governments to respond to allegations and 
may adopt decisions and publish them along with criticisms or 
recommendations. 


19.10 CONVENTIONS RELATING TO RACIAL DISCRIMINATION, 
TORTURE, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Over 80 human rights treaties elaborate fundamental rights and freedoms 
contained in the International Bill of Human Rights, addressing concerns such 
as slavery, genocide, humanitarian law, the administration of justice, social 
development, religious tolerance, cultural cooperation, discrimination, violence 
against women, and the status of refugees and minorities. The following four 
Conventions, relating to racial discrimination, torture, women and children, 
are considered core human rights treaties, together with the two International 
Covenants: 
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@ The /nternational Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination (adopted in 1965/entry into force 1969) was a 
ground-breaking treaty defining and condemning racial 
discrimination. Calling for national measures towards the advancement 
of specific racial or ethnic groups, the Convention also makes the 
dissemination of ideas based on racial superiority or inspiring racial 
hatred punishable by law. 

@ The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women (1979/1981) specifies measures for the advancement 
and empowerment of women in private and public life, particularly 
in the areas of education, employment, health, marriage and the family. 

© The Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment (1984/1987) bans torture and 
rape as weapons of war. In 1998, in a major effort to help torture 
victims and to step up international attempts to end torture, the United 
Nations declared 26 June as the annual International Day in Support 
of Victims of Torture. 

è The Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989/1990) is the most 
universally ratified human rights Convention. Only two Member 
States, the United States and Somalia, are not yet parties to the 
Convention, which protects children, among other things, from 
economic and sexual exploitation. 


19.11 UNITED NATIONS AGENCIES HAVING SPECIAL 
IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS WITHIN THEIR OWN FIELDS OF COMPETENCE 
There are two United Nations Specialised Agencies within which such 
procedures have been established: the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) and the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO). 


1. UNESCO and Its Procedure 


UNESCO’s competence extends to the rights relating to education, science 
(including social science), and culture and communications, which includes 
freedom of opinion and expression, and freedom of the press. 

The procedures whereby UNESCO can take action regarding the promotion 
and implementation of human rights are partly provided for by the conventions 
and recommendations it has adopted. The method used is a reporting and 
complaints system. 

The UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education entered 
into force in (1962). By now more than eighty States have become parties to 
it. This Convention commits States Parties to a national policy which will 
promote equality of opportunity and treatment in matters of education. States 
Parties undertake to ensure, by legislation if required, that there is no 
discrimination in the admission of pupils to educational institutions, nor any 
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discrimination in the treatment of students. Foreign nationals are assured of 
the same access to education. The measures for implementation are based on 
a system of reports from the participating States which are examined by a 
special Committee on Convention and Recommendations. The reports and 
comments of the Committee are then submitted to the General Conference of 
UNESCO. The only further action taken is in the form of resolutions passed 
by the General Conference on the basis of the issues raised. 


Good Office Commission 


To supplement and strengthen this system, a Conciliation and Good Office 
Commission was created under a protocol to the Convention to deal with 
complaints from States alleging that another State Party is not giving effect to 
the provisions of the Convention. The Commission’s mandate is to seek an 
amicable solution or, failing this, to make a recommendation which could 
include a request to the International Court of Justice for an opinion (the latter 
procedure, however, has never been applied). 


2. International Labour Organisation (ILO) and Promotion of Human Rights 


The ILO, which has been in existence since 1919 and became a United 
Nations Specialised Agency in 1946, seeks to achieve social justice through 
its ¥11Xactivities in the social and labour fields. The basis of ILO action for 
human rights is the establishment of international labour standards and the 
supervision of the implementation of these standards by Member States of 
the organisation. 

The ILO is a tripartite organisation, which means that all policy-making 
bodies of the organisation are composed of representatives of governments, 
employers and workers, who participate on an equal footing in the decision- 
making and procedures of the organisation. 

International labour standards are adopted by the main body of the ILO, 
the International Labour Conference, in form of conventions or 
recommendations. The conventions, when ratified by States, are binding upon 
them. The conventions relate to the basic human rights concerns of the ILO, 
such as freedom of association, abolition of forced labour, freedom from 
discrimination in employment and occupation, child labour, etc. They also 
lay down standards in such fields as conditions of work, occupational safety 
and health, social security, industrial relations, employment policy and 
vocational guidance, and provide for the protection of special groups, such as 

women, migrants and indigenous and tribal peoples. 


19.12 INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS INSTRUMENTS 
There are over 80 international human rights instruments today, and some 
are listed below. The core human rights treaties, which have established treaty 
bodies to monitor their implementation, are marked with an asterisk. Also 
listed is the year of adoption of a treaty and, where applicable, the year it 
entered into force. 
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I. Charter of the United Nations (1945) 
II. International Bill of Human Rights 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) 

International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(adopted 1966, entry into force 1976, 137 ratifications)’ 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (adopted 1966, 
entry into force 1976, 140 ratifications)’ 

First Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, allowing individuals to submit complaints to the 
Human Rights Committee (adopted 1966, entry into force 1976, 92 
ratifications) 

Second Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, aimed at the abolition of the death penalty (adopted 
1989, entry into force 1991, 33 ratifications). 


III. Prevention of Discrimination 


(1) 


(2) 
6) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


ILO Convention concerning Employment and Occupation 
Discrimination (1958, 1960) 

UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in Education (1960) 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(1963) 

International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (1965, 1969, 150)" 

International Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the 
Crime of Apartheid (1973, 1976, 101) 

Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of 
Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief (1981) 

UNESCO Declaration on Race and Racial Prejudice (1978) 
Declaration on the Rights of Persons Belonging to National or Ethnic, 
Religious and Linguistic Minorities (1992). 


IV. Human Rights of Women 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Convention on the Political Rights of Women (1952,1954,110) 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (1967) 

Declaration on the Protection of Women and Children in Emergency 
and Armed Conflict (1974) 

Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (1979, 1981, 161) 

Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against Women (1993). 


V. Rights of the Child 


(1) 
(2) 


Declaration on the Rights of the Child (1959) 
Declaration on the Protection of Women and Children in Emergency 
and Armed Conflict (1974) 
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(3) Declaration on Social and Legal Principles relating to the Protection 
and Welfare of Children, with Special Reference to Foster Placement 
and Adoption Nationally and International (1986) 

(4) Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989, 1990, 191)’. 


VI. Human Rights in the Administration of Justice 


(1) Declaration on the Protection of All Persons from Being Subjected to 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment (1975) 

(2) Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment (1984, 1987,105)° 

(3) Basic Principles on the Independence of the Judiciary (1985) 

(4) Body of Principles for the Protection of All Persons under Any Form 
of Detention or Imprisonment (1988) 

(5) Principles on the Effective Prevention and Investigation of Extra- 
legal, Arbitrary and Summary Executions (1989) 

(6) Basic Principles for the Treatment of Prisoners (1990) 

(7) Declaration on the Protection of All Persons from Enforced 
Disappearances (1992). 


VII. Social Welfare, Progress and Development 


(1) Declaration on Social Progress and Development (1969) 

(2) Declaration on the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons (1971) 

(3) Universal Declaration on the Eradication of Hunger and Malnutrition 
(1974) 

(4) Declaration on the Use of Scientific and Technological Progress in 
the Interests of Peace and for the Benefit of Mankind (1975) 

(5) Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons (1975) 

(6) Declaration on the Right of Peoples to Peace (1984) 

(7) Declaration on the Right to Development (1986) 

(8) International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant 
Workers and Members of Their Families (1990). 


VIII. Slavery, Servitude, Forced Labour and Similar Institutions and 
Practices 

(1) Slavery Convention (1926, 1927, 40) 

(2) Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the 
Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others (1949, 1951, 72) 

(3) Protocol amending the Slavery Convention (1953, 1953, 59) 

(4) Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery (1956, 1957, 117). 


IX. War Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity, Including Genocide 


(1) Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide (1948, 1951, 125) 
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(2) Convention on the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations to War 
Crimes and Crimes against Humanity (1968, 1970, 43) 

(3) Principles of International Cooperation in the Detection, Arrest, 
Extradition and Punishment of Persons Guilty of War Crimes and 
Crimes Against Humanity (1973). 


X. Humanitarian Law 


(1) Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field (1949, 1950) 

(2) Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed Forces at Sea 
(1949, 1950) 

(3) Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
(1949, 1950) 

(4) Geneva Convention relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons in 
Time of War (1949, 1950) 

(5) Protocol Additional to the Geneva Conventions of 12 August 1949, 
and relating to the Protection of Victims of International Armed 
Conflicts (Protocol I) (1977, 1979) 

(6) Protocol Additional to the Geneva Conventions of 12 August 1949, 
and relating to the Protection of Victims of Non-International Armed 
Conflicts (Protocol II) (1977, 1978). 


XI. Nationality, Statelessness, Asylum and Refugees 

(1) Convention relating to the Status of Refugees (1951, 1954, 132) 

(2) Convention relating to the Status of Stateless Persons (1954, 1960, 
44) 

(3) Convention on the Nationality of Married Women (1957, 1958, 66) 

(4) Protocol relating to the Status of Refugees (1966, 1967, 132) 

(5) Declaration on Territorial Asylum (1967) 

(6) Declaration on the Human Rights of Individuals Who Are Not 
Nationals of the Country in Which They Live (1985). 


XIII. Right to Self-determination 


Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples (1960). 


XIII. Freedom of Association 
(1) ILO Convention on Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organise (1948, 1950) an 
(2) ILO Convention on the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
(1949, 1951). 


XIV. Employment 
(1) ILO Convention concerning the Promotion of Collective Bargaining 
(1981, 1983) 
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(2) ILO Convention concerning Employment Promotion and Protection 
against Unemployment (1988, 1991) 

(3) ILO Convention concerning Indigenous and Tribal Peoples in 
Independent Countries (1989, 1991). 


XV. Marriage, Family and Youth 


Convention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age for Marriage and 
Registration of Marriages (1962, 1964, 47) 


XVI. Right to Enjoy Culture, International Cultural Development and 
Cooperation 
Declaration of the Principles of International Cultural Cooperation (1966). 


Sources: 1, Manual on Rights-Based Education, UNESCO, Thailand, 2004. 
2. Human Rights Today, UNO, 1998. 
3. Teaching Human Rights, German Commission in UNESCO, 1993. 


20 


Mechanism in Schools for the Protection 
of Human Rights: NGOs, 
Press and Media 


20.1 THE BEST INTERESTS OF EACH CHILD 


The key principle in the Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 
which asserts that education must be designed and implemented with the best 
interests of each child in mind, necessitates identifying and eliminating factors 
that impede the child’s learning. These include: 


NAWSON 


Curriculum which is ill-conceived to the age of the child i.e., is not 
according to 3A’s — Age, Ability and Aptitude of the student. 
Methodology of instruction which does not promote learning to learn. 
School organisation which is authoritarian and rigid. 

School discipline which is based on ‘do’s’. 


. Discriminatory admission process. 
. Discriminatory treatment to the students by the teachers. 
. Textbooks which do not promote open-mindedness, include material 


which is not conducive to democratic values. 


. Neglect of 4A scheme of education i.e., (1) availability, 


(2) accessibility, (3) acceptability and (4) adaptability. 


. Defective language policy which does not protect the language right 


of the'child. 


. Lack of equal opportunities for education. 


20.2 LEGAL PROHIBITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD 


Methods of teaching that use the threat of physical punishment as 
motivation to conform have been found incompatible with the core objectives 
and purposes of education. For this reason, the process of outlawing corporal 
punishment started in earnest in the 1990s, leading to changes throughout 
the world. Box lists countries which have legally prohibited corporal 
punishment in school, demonstrating how rapid this process of change has 
been in all regions of the world. 
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National Legal Prohibitions of Corporal Punishment in School 


Albania, Andorra, Armenia, Austria, Azerbaijan, Bahrain, Belarus, 
Belgium, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, Cameroon, 
China, Colombia, Congo, Costa Rica, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, Eritrea, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Fiji, Finland, France, Georgia, Germany, Greece, Guinea-Bissau, 
Honduras, Hong Kong, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Kazakhstan, Kenya, Latvia. Liechtenstein, 
Lithuania, Luxembourg, Macedonia, Malawi, Maldives, Malta, Mauritius, 
Moldova, Monaco, Mongolia, Namibia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Oman, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Qatar, Republic of Korea, 
Russia, Samoa, San Marino, Serbia, Slovakia, Slovenia, South Africa, 
Spain, Sri Lanka, Suriname, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, United Kingdom, 
Uzbekistan, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 


20.3 PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF THE TRIBAL STUDENTS 


Children belonging to the tribal families should be provided facilities to 
read and write in their own language or in the language most commonly used 
by the group to which they belong. 


Students’ Council and Parent Teachers Committee for the Protection of 
Children’s Rights 


Every school should have a student council to manage some of the activities 
of the school and also to look into cases of students indiscipline. 

Constitution of Parent-Teachers Committee for the Protection of Children’s 
Rights 

The function of the Committee would be to look into all cases of violation 
of child’s rights. 


20.4 CORE HUMAN RIGHTS OBLIGATIONS IN EDUCATION: 
MECHANISM OF PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

The school system must ensure the four elements: 

Availability. Obligation to ensure compulsory and free education for all 
children in the country within a determined age range, up to at least the 
minimum age of employment. 

Obligation to respect parental freedom to choose education for their children, 
observing the principle of the best interests of the child. 

Accessibility. Obligation to eliminate exclusion from education based on 
the internationally prohibited grounds of discrimination (race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, opinion, origin, economic status, birth, social status, 
minority or indigenous status, disability). 

Obligation to eliminate gender and racial discrimination by ensuring equal 
enjoyment of all human rights in practice, rather than only formally prohibiting 


discrimination 
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Acceptability. Obligation to set minimum standards for education, including 
the medium of instruction, contents and methods of teaching, and to ensure 
their observance in all educational institutions. 

Obligation to improve the quality of education by ensuring that the entire 
education system conforms to all human rights. 

Adaptability. Obligation to design and implement education for children 
precluded from formal schooling (e.g., refuge-seeking or internally displaced 
children, children deprived of their liberty, or working children). 

Obligation to adapt education to the best interests of each child, 
especially regarding children with disabilities, or minority and indigenous 
children. 

Obligation to apply indivisibility of human rights as guidance so as to 
enhance all human rights through education, such as the right to marry and 
raise a family, or the right to freedom from forced and child labour. 


Development of the Ability to Learn 

The current trend of ranking learners, according to their performance in 
tests that measure easily quantifiable learning outcomes has, paradoxically, 
jeopardised the general commitment to learning. Thus, rights-based 
education provides a useful pointer to the core objective of education, 
namely development of the ability to learn and to continue learning 
throughout life. 


Right to Learn in the Mother-Tongue 


The Convention on the Rights of the child emphasises that the schoo! must 
guarantee the right of the child to receive instruction in the mother-tongue 
during the first stage of education. 


20.5 CREATION OF PROPER ENVIRONMENT IN SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES AND 
SKILLS ABOUT HUMAN RIGHTS 

School is said to be an idealised epitome of the family. It, therefore, is 
expected to provide a congenial, loving and vibrant environment. It must be 
remembered that the school is a place where the destiny of a nation is moulded. 
It is not merely a place for study which prepares for a certificate or a degree. 
It is a place where future citizens are trained, who are well-acquainted with 
their rights, responsibilities and the relations between those two elements. 
The school should ‘therefore’ ensure opportunities for self-discipline and social 
discipline. Its function is not only to provide for the teaching and practices of 
human rights but also to look after the human right of the students. As observed 
by S. Balakrishna Joshi, “A well-conducted school is a happy home, a sacred 
shrine, a social centre, a state in miniature — all beautifully blended into a 
synthetic structure.” A 

The rights-based education demands that all upsets of child’s personality 
should be suitable developed. 
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Summing Up 
It may be stressed that the primary purpose of human rights education is to 
prevent abuses of powers. The school authorities should be fully alive to this. 


20.6 NATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION (NHRC) 

A. Functions of the NHRC 

In accordance with the provisions of the protection of Human Rights Act, 
1993, National Human Rights Commission was constituted in India in 1994 
and its functioning is regulated under the National Human Rights Commission 
(Procedure) Regulations, 1944. The Commission performs the following 
functions: 

(a) inquire, suo motu or on a petition presented to it by a victim or any 

person on his behalf, into complaint of — 
(i) violation of human rights or abetment thereof; or 
(ii) negligence in the prevention of such violation, by a public 
servant; 

(b) intervene in any proceeding involving any allegation of violation of 

human rights pending before a court with the approval of such court; 

(c) visit, under intimation to the State Government, any jail or any other 

institution under the control of the State Government, where Demons 
are detained or lodged for purposes of treatment, reformation or 
protection to study the living conditions of the inmates and make 
recommendations thereon; 

(d) review the safeguards provided by or under the Constitution or any 
law for the time being in force for the protection of human rights and 
recommend measures for their effective implementation; 
review the factors, including acts of terrorism, that inhibit the 
enjoyment of human rights and recommend appropriate remedial 
measures; 

(f) study treaties and other international instruments on human rights 
and make recommendations for their effective implementation; 

(g) undertake and promote research in the field of human rights; 

(h) spread human rights literacy among various sections of society and 
promote awareness of the safeguards available for the protection of 
these rights through publications, the media, seminars and other 
available means; 

(i) encourage the efforts of non-governmental organisations and 
institutions working in the field of human rights; 

(j) such other functions as it may consider necessary for the promotion 
of human rights. 


(e 


<~ 


B. Composition of the National Human Rights Commission 


1. A Chairperson who has been a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
One member who is, or has been, a judge of the Supreme Court. 


* 
3. One member who is, or has been, the Chief Justice of a High Court. 
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4,5. Two members to be appointed from amongst persons having 


6. 
ie 


8. 


knowledge of, or practical experience in matters relating to human 
rights. 

The Chairperson of the National Commission for Minorities. 

The Chairperson of the National Commission for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 

Chairperson of the National Commission for Women. 


C. Appointment of Chairperson and Other Members 


The Committee to recommend the appointment of Chairperson and other 
members to the President, consists of 


l. 
2. 
ay 
4. 
5. 


6. 


The Prime Minister — 


The Speaker of the House of the People — Member 
Minister-in-charge of the Ministry of Home 

Affairs in the Government of India — Member 
Leader of the Opposition in the House — Member 
of the People 

Leader of the Opposition in the Council — Member 
of States 

Deputy Chairperson of the Council of States — Member 


D. Annual and Special Reports of the Commission 


2: 


The Commission submits an annual report to the Central Government 
and to the State Government concerned and also special report, if any. 
The reports along with the proposed action by the Government on the 
reports are laid before each House of Parliament or the State 
Legislature. 


20.7 STATE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Composition of the State Human Rights Commission 


l. 
2 
3 


A chairperson who has been a Chief Justice of a High Court. 
One Member who is, or has been, a Judge of the High Court. 
One Member who is, or has been, a district Judge in that State. 


4,5. Two Members to be appointed from amongst persons having 


knowledge of, or practical experience, in matters relating to human 


rights. 


Appointment of Chairperson and Other Members of State Commission 


l; 
2. 
3. 


4. 


The Chief Minister — Chairperson 
Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly — Member 
Minister-in-charge of the Department of — Member 
Home in the State 

Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative — Member 


Assembly 
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20.8 HUMAN RIGHTS COURTS 


The Protection of Human Rights Act, 1993 provides for the Constitution 
of Human Rights Courts by the States for providing speedy trials or offences 
arising out of violation of Human Rights. 


20.9 NGO'S AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


The United Nations has recognised the importance of a dynamic network of 
NGOs partnership worldwide for creating a pervasive culture of human rights. 

NGOs and other representatives of civil society, such as academic 
institutions and citizens’ groups, have been crucial to the United Nations 
Human Rights work since its inception — from the inclusion of human rights 
clauses in the Charter to the establishment of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. NGOs have also been key to developing 
human rights priorities in the major world conferences — particularly the 
agreements achieved on human rights in Vienna (1993), on population and 
development in Cairo (1994), on social development in Copenhagen (1995), 
on women’s rights in Beijing (1995) and on food security in Rome (1996). 

NGOs provide leadership in other areas, too. In the preparation of the Rome 
Conference, which approved the establishment of an International Criminal 
Court in July 1998, a well-informed and vocal NGO coalition was instrumental 
in pushing for a strong mandate for the Court. The coalition often led the 
debate on contentious issues such as the need for an independent prosecutor 
and the inclusion of the crime of aggression as one of the core crimes under 
the Court’s jurisdiction, The strong NGO partnership with Governments and 
the United Nations ensured that the International Criminal Court, possesses 
the capacity to exercise its dual purpose of prosecuting individuals responsible 
for atrocities and deterring future barbarities. 

The strength of non-governmental human rights organisations lies in their 
ability to mobilise public opinion, disseminate information and pressure 
Governments to conform to international human rights standards. There is 
great diversity among these NGOs. Some defend all human rights in general, 
while others protect the specific rights of particular vulnerable groups, such 
as women and children, or deal with urgent human rights issues, such as torture, 
enforced disappearances or the treatment of prisoners. 

NGOs are vital actors in human rights advocacy: representing and protecting 
victims, providing expertise, collecting and disseminating information and 
encouraging human rights education, Among human rights NGOs, women’s 
groups are among the most active in the world today, playing a vital role in 

the advancement and empowerment of women by increasing awareness of 
women’s issues, as well as educating women in their human rights. 

Among the most important international NGOs, mention may be made of 
the following: 

1, Human Rights Watch 

2. International Federation for Human Rights 

3. Amnesty International. 
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In 1985, to protect human rights activists and NGOs, the Commission on 
Human Rights established a working group to draft a declaration aimed at 
guaranteeing individuals the right to publicly denounce violations, to form 
and participate in human rights NGOs and to communicate with international 
human rights organisations. In 1998, after more than 13 years of discussion, 
the Commission adopted the draft Declaration on the Right and Responsibility 
of Individuals, Groups and Organs of Society to Promote and Protect 
Universally, Recognised Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, also 
known as the Declaration on Human Rights Defenders. The Declaration is 
not a legally binding treaty, but clarifies and reinforces rights that are already 
recognised in existing international instruments. 


20.10 PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN INDIA: THE PROTECTION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS ACT, 1993 AND AS AMENDED IN 2000 

The Protection of Human Rights Act, 1993 and as slightly amended in 
2000 contains the following: 
Chapter I 

1. Short title, extent and commencement 

2. Definitions. 
Chapter II 

The National Human Rights Commission 


1. Constitution of the National Human Rights Commission 
2. Appointment of Chairperson and other Members 
3. Removal of a Member of the Commission 
4. Terms and Conditions of Service of Members 
5. Filling up Vacancies, etc. 
6. Procedure to be followed by the Commission 
7. Offices and other staff of the Commission. 
Chapter III 


Functions and Powers of the Commission 


1. Functions of the Commission 

2. Powers relating to inquiries 

3. Investigation 

4, Statement made by the persons to the Commission 

5. Persons likely to be prejudicially affected to be heard. 
Chapter IV 

Procedure 


1. Inquiry into complaints 

2. Steps after inquiry 

3. Procedure with respect to armed forces 

4. Annual and special reports of the Commission. 
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Chapter V 


State Human Rights Commissions 
Constitution, Appointment and Functions etc. 


Chapter VI 
Human Rights Courts. 


Chapter VII 
Finance, Accounts and Audit. 


Chapter VIII 
Miscellaneous. 


20.11 ROLE OF PRESS AND MEDIA IN HUMAN RIGHTS 


Meaning and Significance of Press and Media 


Nelson Henry has very rightly observed in Media and Symbols, “Educational 
institutions, left to themselves may not be successful in achieving the 
educational objectives of the developing societies without the support of the 
new media.” New media, implying mass media, as channels of education gain 
relevance from their capacity to disseminate information to a great number of 
people (masses) and make the present educational programmes more effective 
and meaningful. 

According to Dr. Marshall McLuhan whose books The Gutenberg and 
Understanding Mass Media throw a lot of light on the subject of mass media, 
it is the medium which is the message. This means that the medium by which 
a piece of information or knowledge is communicated to us exerts a profound 
influence on us. The effectiveness of a piece of information depends upon the 
medium through which it is imparted. Dr. McLuhan thinks that electronic 
media affect the sensibilities greatly because they tend to massage the senses. 
Thus the medium is not only the message but also the massage because it 
massages the sensory organs and stimulates them to respond actively. 
Therefore, it is important that the mass media be utilised in the classroom 

teaching so that the students may obtain sensory stimulation as a part of the 
process of instruction. 

As observed by Wilbur Schramm in his book Big Media-Little Media, mass 
media can be made use of in education “as support models in two basic but 
overlapping ways.” 

1. They can be made part of environment into which learning activities 

are designed as seen in distance teaching institutions. 

2. They can be brought into the environment as indirect partners or as 
tools in the hands of the teachers, by supplementing additional or 
supportive information that is educationally important and useful. 

Mass media are means of impersonal communication via some medium, 
imported through mediated situation. Mass media are means or instruments 
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of communication that reach large number of people or pupils with a common 
message. The matter may be printed like newspapers or it may take the form 
of radio, television and cinema. Carlton W.H. Erickson observes, “In recent 
years technology has swept through society from research laboratories into 
manufacturing communications, the space age, and finally now, into education.” 

In early times, the teacher was the only medium of communication for 
children. He taught his students orally. During the course of time the invention 
of the printing press, led to the printing of books. Then came newspapers. 
Now for quite sometime new mass media like radio and T.V. are increasingly 
used in education. They reach large members and also help in improving the 
quality of education. 

Schools and colleges for long have been the sole medium for imparting 
information and aiding in the acquisition of knowledge. But with the 
technological development and fast expanding knowledge, new avenues of 
education have come up. These media disseminate information which the 
schools can no longer but needs to be integrated into the teaching-learning 
process. . s 

The National Policy on Education 1986 and modified policy, 1992 has 
observed, ‘‘The media has profound influence on the minds of children, The 
mass media make the constraints of time and distance manageable. Mode 
educational technology must reach out to the most distant areas and the a 
deprived section of beneficiaries simultaneously with the are aoe 
affluence and ready availability.” 

Mass media serve some important functions. The 
large number of people. They are helpful in the 
education. They are useful in making instructi 
meaningful. 
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